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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DIALECTS 
OF EAST BENGAL 
KRISHNA PADA GOSWAMI 


Bengali is a language of the Indo-Aryan branch of the parent Indo- 
European language-family. It is spoken by no less than twelve crores of 
people, and as such, it comprises various dialects, which may be linguisti- 
cally classified into four main groups—Western, North-Central, Northern 
and Eastern (with a South-Eastern sub-group). The Deltaic tracts can not 
be said to have any special dialect of its own, as they were settled on at 
different times by people speaking different dialects. In the East, it is 
influenced by the dialects of Vanga (i.e. East Bengal) in the west, by the 
dialects of Radha (i.e. West Bengal), and in the North, by the dialects of 
varendra (i.e. North-Central Bengal). Some common features of the 
dialects of Radha and Vanhga are found to exist in the border districts 
of the Delta. 

The dialects of North Bengal and Kamaripa have points of agree- 
ment, as itis quite natural from their geographical position, although 
some characteristic features of the dialects of Kämarūpa are found to 
prevailin some parts of Vanga as well (Owing possibly to a common 
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Tibeto-Burman substratum). The phonological and morphological differ- 
ences among the different dialects of the Bengali language are not very 
divergent except in South-Eastern Bengali (i.e. the dialects of Noakhali 
and Chittagong districts), where considerable deviation from the norm 
furnished by other alien dialects is distinctly noticeable. Nevertheless, 
it must be remembered that these dialectal variations do not materially 
affect the understanding of the speech in the different parts of the 
province. Although since the early Muhammadan period, there had 
been a unity of speech at least in the literary form and the name Vanga, 
in the later times, had been extended to the whole of the province with 
the addition of the affix ‘ala’ (i.e. Vanga+ala>Vangala= Bangala), it 
must be admitted that it is only ‘in recent years that the - influence of the 
Standard Colloquial Bengali is acting as the most potent factor in bring- 
ing about a unity in the present day Bengali dialects. 


In order to study the dialects of East Bengal, (i.e. Mymensingh, 
Dacca, Faridpur, Barisal, Noakhali, Chittagong, Sythet and parts of — 
Khulna and Jessore), we must look to the early history of the regions. 
These districts (apart from their geographical position) show some remark- 
able uniformity in language, social manners and customs ; and this unity 
most probably had been in existence from the earliest times. But in the 
absence of early authentic records, we are not in a position to judge 
whether these districts belonged politically, linguistically and racially to 
the same province or not. l 


The district of Mymensingh! inspite of its wide extent is singularly 
lacking in historical vestiges. There are no important sites, no mounds or 
ruins of structures of any antiquity and there are neither traditions nor 
old documents, such as, copper-plate grants to help us in forming some 
idea about Aryan colonization, although the neighbouring Sylhet, Tipperath 
and Kamarupa in the north have yielded valuable data and the adjoining 
district Dacca (Vikrampur) forms one of the classic grounds of Bengal. 


It is quite probable that family archives and historical records of the 
‘old families like that of Susang Durgapur might yield some valuable 
informations about the early history of the district, but these have not 
been -properly investigated. We have plenty of family records, which 
give us glimpses into the recent settlement of the district by the high caste 
Hindus from west and north-central Bengal. But such accounts do not 
generally take us beyond the sixteenth Century. 


In the mediaeval times, Bengal was not one country under a single 
‘tule. ‘When the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen-Thsang visited Bengal - 
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‘during the first half of the seventh century, it was then divided into several 
kingdoms and these divisions were created according to the natural barriers 
made by the rivers Ganges, Padma, Meghna (=? Meghanada) and 
Karatoya. 


These were the early divisions of Bengal : 

1) Pundra-vardhan (North-Central Bengal, including Rajshahi, 
Pabna, Maldah and portions of Dinajpur and Rangpur, i.e. the tract 
bounded by the Ganges to the south and the Karotoya to the east and the 
Brahmaputra to the west) 


2) Kamartipa (comprising the whole of modern Assam, North- 
Bengal, Sylhet and most probably Eastern Mymensingh (i.e. the tract 
lying.on the eastern bank of the river Brahmaputra), and the major 
portions of the Narayariganj subdivisions of Dacca) i.e. the Mahesvardi 
pargana) between the river Brahmaputra and the Sitalaksha. 


3) Vanga (East and South-East Bengal) 


4) Samatata (Brahmanbaria sub-division of Tipperah and the major 
portions of Faridpur and Bakharganj) 


5) Kamalanka (Chandpur and Sadar sub-divisions of Tipperah). 
According to some it indicated a region in the Indo-Chinese frontier. 


6) Harikela. The location of this region has not yet been properly 
identified. There is a considerable difference of opinion amongst scholars 
on this matter. Some say it was a part of Vanga. Prof. H. C. Roy 
Choudhury holds the view that some portions of the districts of Mymen- 
singh and Sylhet were included in the territory of Harikela. 


7) Tamralipta or Suhma or Daksina Radha (South-Western Bengal). 
8) Karna-Suvarna or Uttara Radha (West-Central Bengal). 


According to the opinion of some scholars, East Mymensing, Sylhet 
and the Northern portion’ of the Dacca district lying between the river 
Brahmaputra and Sitalaksha were included in the territory of Kamarupa. 


Gait while discussing the jurisdiction of Kamarupa territory writes— 
‘It must have included the whole of Assam (except perhaps the Naga hills, 
Lushai hills and. Manipur) and also Bhutan, North Bengal as far west as 
the Karatoya and the part of Mymensingh which lies to the east of the 
old course of the Brahmaputra’ (History of Assam, p. 25). R. C. Dutta 
thus writes in his ‘History of Civilization in Ancient India’ (Vol. II, p-150) 
‘to the east and beyond a great river (the Brahmaputra) was the powerfu 
Kingdom of Kāmarūpa 2000 miles in circuit. It apparently included in 
those times modern Assam, Manipur and Cachar, Mymensingh and Sylhet.’ 
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Some scholars are of opinion that the districts of Dacca, Mymen- 
singh and Sylhet were included in ancient Vanga. Beit as it may, it must 
be admitted that East Mymensingh and West Sylhet and the Maheévardi 
pargana of Dacca were closely connected from the earliest times, although 
we are not quite sure whether they formed parts of Kamarupa or Vangn. 
Later on, the dialects of Tipperah (particularly of the subdivision of 
Brahmanbariya) profoundly influenced the dialects of the contiguous 
tracts in Dacca, Mymensingh and Sylhet. 


Western Mymensingh (i e. Tangail subdivision and the forest region 
of Madhupur) separated by the river Brahmaputra seems not to have 
formed part.of Kamaripa. It was most probably included in the territory 
of Pundra-Vardhan or upper Vanga. For this reason, Western Mymen- 
singh bears a close connection upto this time with North-Central Bengal 
both in tongue as well as in social manners and customs ; and the higher 
caste Hindus boast of the family prestige, who trace their descent from 
the kulims of the varendra ‘land. Perhaps the traditional belief of the 
Tangail people that they are an imported stock from varendra land is 
not absolutely baseless and this accounts for the divergence of the speech 
as well as social manners and customs from that of East Mymensing. 


History in India properly begins with the spread of the Aryan 
language into the country, which moulded over the life of the people of 
the present day. There is no doubt that the Aryan speech was brought to 
Bengal and Assam from Magadha and other parts of the upper 
Gangetic Valley by brahmin priests and officials, who exerted a great 
cultural and linguistic influence over the original people who lived there. 
From the report of Fa-Hien who came to India in the fifth century A.D., 
We know that Radha and Pundra-Vardhana were focussing the light of 
Aryan civilization at that time. Kāmarūpa and Vanga, it might be 
expected, also assimilated Aryan Culture and learning soon after West 
and North-Central Bengal were-Aryanised. 


We are not aware of what kind of speech was current in the different 
parts of Bengal before the advent of Aryan civilization. 


But it can be asserted that the Pre-Aryans of the tracts Radha, 
Suhma, Vafga and Pundra-Vardhan were certainly influenced both 
linguistically as well as racially by the Dravidians and Kols who lived in 
the Western borders of Bengal and by the Tibeto-Burman people living in 
the northern and eastern regions of Bengal. Prof. S. K. Chatterji in his 
‘Origin and Development of the Bengali Language’ (p. 67) mentioned that 
these tracts were inhabited by some wild Non-Aryan tribes, at leasta 
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few centuries before the birth of Christ, who were known as the Pundras, 
the Vangas, the Radhas and the Suhmas. Later on, the provinces of 
Pundra, Vahga, Radha and Suhma were called after the names of these 
tribes. In point of time, it is generally surmised that it is the Austric 
people who first came and settled in Bengal. After them come Dravidians 
who spread in different parts of the country, specially in West and South- 
West Bengal. They were followed by Aryans. Tibeto-Burman people 
of the Sino-Tibetan family came last in the field and settled down in 


Eastern and Northern fringes of Bengal. 


We find a large number of Kol, Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman and other 
Non-Aryan words of obscure Origin in the vocabulary of the Bengali. 
language which throw a flood of light on the nature of the dialects which 
prevailed in the province at that time. There are also many words and’ 
suffixes in the place-names of Bengal, which have no affinities with those 
of Aryan roots. Some of them have been explained to be of Non-Aryan 
origin. (See, Non-Aryan elements in the Bengali Language and Bengali- 
Toponomy, Calcutta Review, March, 1977). 

East Bengal and Kamartipa? were most probably inhabited by 
Austro-Asiatic tribes and later on by the Mongoloids. Wedo not know 
whether these regions formed part of the Maurya and the Gupta empire. 
Authentic Tipperah history goes back only to the fifteenth Century (as in 
Rajamala, by Kailash Chandra Sirùħha.) 

The history of Koch-Bihar also, which exerted a dominating 
influence in East and North-East Bengal does not go back beyond the 
sixteenth century. The mixed Mongoloid and Austric people of these 
tracts appear to have adopted Aryan culture with Hindu aristocracy 
from West and Varendra land about that time. So Hinduism was 
imported rather late, and consequently it remained mostly a veneer. In 
this connection, it will not be out of place to mention that there has not 
been found any authentic records pointing to the times, when Vanga and 
at least a part of it was first conquered by the Muhammadan chiefs. The. 
evidences that are found are unreliable and quite irreconcilable, and the 
tradition regarding them is meagre and contradictory. -Over and above, 
during the Muhammadan rule, there was internecine quarrel and many 
vicissitudes had changed the political’ atmosphere of Bengal in different 
times. Sometimes, it was ina chaotic condition for years together, and 
there had not been made any attempt (or possibly there was very little 
opportunity or scope for that) to record the events. . 

There was an internal migration in the province during the Muha- 
madan rule in Bengal. Those people who come to Vanga from Radha 
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and Varendra carried with them some distinctive traits of the dialects of 
West and North-Central Bengal ; and it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that some Dravidian and Austric elements that are now found in the 
place-names as well as in the vocabulary of the ‘Patois’? of this region 
were brought to this land by these immigrants. Certain peculiar habits of 
articulation and grammatical devices in the speech of East Bengal are 


possibly due to the impact of the neighbouring Tibeto-Burman 
dialects. 


Bengali dialects are most probably derived from the various forms 
of the late Magadhi ApabhrarbSa. They have developed some common’ 
characteristics on the basis of which the Standard Literary Language 
was formed. Due to geographical position, climatic influence and ethnic 
substrata, the dialects have more or less deviated from each other. In 
the old and middle Bengali literature, we find some traits, which occur 
in the dialects of West and Central Bengal and again there are some 
characteristic features which are found only in' the East Bengal area. The 
Standard Literary Language (of Sadhu bhāşā) was mainly based on the 
speech of the upper Class people of Central and West Bengal. 


The speech of East Bengal consists of the dialects of Mymensingh, 
Dacca, Faridpur, Barisal, Tipperah, Noakhali, Chittagong, and the Eastern 
portions of the districts of Jessore ane Khulna. The districts of Sylhet 
and Kachar are also included within the linguistic area of this group. 
About eight crores of people are accustomed to speak in East Bengal 
dialects. So, it can be unhesitatingly said that it is next to the Standard 
- Colloquial in importance. Any attempt to lift it up to the status of a 
literary language has not been made as yet. Of course, this sort of 
attempt at the present moment will be utterly futile, as the Standard 
Colloquial is already in possession of the field not only as the universally 
accepted Standard in conversation. among all Bengalis, but also is 
widely used as an auxiliary literary language. The Standard Colloquial 
has brought a new change both in spirit and form within the dialectal 
area of East Bengal through the agency of literature, education and 
fashion. The Pandits of the orthodox class are rather apathetic and 
they do not like to go against the traditional view. A few try to show 
an air of learning and speak a highly Sanskritic-Bengali. But the 
common people stick to the “patois” and they freely use all the genuine 
words and idioms of the dialects. 


The main points of difference between the speech of West Bengal 
and that of East Bengal are discussed below. 
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Phonetics (Vowels) 


_ As regards the: vowel-system, the speech of East Bengal is more 
conservative than that of West Bengal. Epenthesis still retains its force 
in the dialectal area of East as well as North Bengal. But in the Standard 
colloquial, vowel-mutation and vowel- -harmony being well-established, 
epenthetic vowels are not preserved at all. Both (æ) and the close (e) 
of the- Standard Colloquial are substituted by half-open (e} in the 
dialect-group of East Bengal. Final (9) is pronounced as (o) in the West 


Bengal speech, but this tendency is hardly -found in the dialect-area of 
East Bengal. 


An open pronunciation of the vowels (u>o0) and (i>e) is notice- 
able in the Standard Colloquial ; but this phenomenon is not marked in 
any part of East Bengal. Front (a) i is totally absent in the dialects of 
West and Central Bengal, but in East Bengal, itis quite a characteristic 
phoneme. The change of (o>u)" is remakable in the dialectal-area of 
North-East Bengal, but this tendency is not met. with in any part of 
West Bengal. Nasalisation is not preserved in the dialectal area of 
East Bengal,-although it is wide-spreed in the dialects of South-East, 
North and North-Central Bengal. Standard Colloquial also preserves 
nasalized vowels to the fullest degree imaginable. In both the West 
and East Bengal dialect-areas, stress accent is mainly on the initial 
` syllable of the word in each sense-group or breath-group, with which a 


sentence is usually split up. But in the dialects of East Bengal, it is not 
so strong as that oe Standard Colloquial. 


Consonants : : 


Medial aspirates are generally de-aspirated ani ihrovah de-aspria- 
tion, the unvoiced ones are often voiced in the speech of East Bengal. 
In some cases, medial _ stops are. dropped, although a large scale elision 
of intervocal consonants (stops and aspirates) is a special feature of the 
dialects of South- East Bengal.. Medial retroflex. stops become voiced in 
the speech of Vanga. Some spirant, sounds, both velars and bilabials 
(x, 7 and 6) _ are noticeable in the East Bengal, dialects. But they arè 
totally absent in the dialects of West and Central Bengal. | On the other 

and, the voiced aspirate bh becomes a bilabial spirant (8) or denti-labial 
(vy) i in West Bengal. Palatal Stops c, ch, j, jh are pronounced as cés, ĉjh, 
jz, jzh respectively in-the Standard Colloquial, whereas East and North 
Bengal people articulate them as ts, S, dz, dz’ or z’ respectively. (r, rh) are 


-A 
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pronounced as (r) in the dialect-area of East Bengal. The omission of (r) 
and the intrusion of it in a word (which begins with a vowel) is heard in 
the pronunciation of the people of the North-Western part of Mymensing 
district, where it may be due to the influence of the contiguous Rajbarhsi 
dialect of Rangpur, where this characteristic is found. This tendency is also 
marked among the speech of the lower class people in South-West Bengal 
and Sunderban area. “n” and “I”’-are interchangeable both in Radha 
and Vanga. The voiced aspirates (bh), (dh), (dh), (jh) and (gh) are 
replaced by stops with accompanying glottal closure (t), (d), (d°), (dz’) 
and (g’) respectively throughout the dialectal area of East Bengal. Initial 
glottal fricative (h) is kept intact in West and North-Central Bengal, but 
in East Bengal (including Kamaripa) it is substituted by glottal stop (°). 
Intial (Ś, ļ, s) are often changed into (h)in the dialects of East Bengal 
and Kamarupa. Intervocal (h) is often elided in East Bengal speech. 
For the facility of pronunciation, an epenthetic (i) is inserted in the 
conjunct-consonant groups like ks, ji, hm etc. But this tendency is not 
noticed in the Standard Colloquial. Consonantal changes (i.e., assimilation, 
dissimilation, haplology, cerebralization etc) are ‘remarkable in both the 
areas of East and West Bengal. 


Morphological 


West Bengal has the plural affix ‘gula’<kula, ‘guli’; But East 
Bengal has the affixes ‘gulain’, ‘gulak’ as well as ‘ain’<4nam (genitive 
plural affix). In West and North-Central Bengal (-ke) is the regular dative 
affix, but in East Bengal, the dative affix is represented by (-re). West 
Bengal has the locative affix (-te), but in North-East Bengal, it is denoted 
by (-t) and sometimcs even without any base. West Bengal has the 
genitive plural affix (-der); but in East and North-East Bengal, it is 
substituteted by (-rar) and (-gor). Pronominal plural affix is sometimes 
denoted by (-tan<tesam) in the South-Eastern part. of Mymensingh. 

In conjugation, the past tense is denoted by (-ilum, -ili, -il6) in 
Radha, but in Vanga, it is represented by (-ilam). For the future tense, 
West Bengal has the affix (-ba), but in the dialects of East Bengal, future 
tense is denoted by the affixes (-mu, -bām, -ām). There is remarkable 
difference in the formation of the compound tenses in East and West 
Bengal. In East Bengal, the progressive tenses are formed with the 
present participle form in (-ite) with the verb substantive ; but in West 
Bengal, they are formed with a different verbal form with the verb 
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substantive. In the dialects of East Bengal, the past habitual has often 
the force of future tense. | 


Syntax 


The Syntax of both East and West Bengal are almost identical. 
Simple sentences are generally preferred. A sentence is usually divided 
into subject, object (direct and indirect) and the predicate. The copula 
is very often dropped. Compound and reduplicated verbs are special 
features of both East and West Bengal. There is no rigid law for 
sequence of tense. 

There are dialectal variations in the different Parganas and sub- 
divisions of the districts of East Bengal and Kamartipa. As for instance, 
the dialect of Tangail has got some features, which are not found in 
other parts of Mymensingh. In the West, it comes in contact with the 
dialect of Pabna. In the south, it is affected by the dialect of Manickganj 
subdivision of Dacca. For this reason, we get some characteristics of 
the dialect of Dacca. To cite some examples—(daid)<daud<dadru ; 
(tsail) = =cāula ‘rice’ ; (doil)=doula ‘formation’. 


The dialect of the Alapsing Pargana has absorbed some dinde 
features of the dialect of the neighbouring Bhowal Pargana of Dacca. 
In the North-East of the district of Mymensingh, a mongrel form of 
East Bengal dialect is spoken by the hill tribes, (generally Bodo, Hazang, 
Garo etc., forming a branch of the Tibeto-Burman dialects) (Grierson, 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V, p. 209]: The dialect of Susang 
pargana being considerably influenced by that of the neighbouring hill 
tribes at the foot of the Garo hills has also absorbed some peculiar forms 
and expressions with a slight change of stress and intonation. The dialect 
of Netrakona closely resembles that of West Sunamganj. The dialects of 
Kishorganj, Brahmanbaria subdivision of Tipperah, Habiganj subdivision 
of Sylhet and the Maheégvardi pargana of Dacca have maintained a 
remarkable uniformity in Phonetics, Phonology, Morphology and Syntax. 
This, infact, is the most important dialect-group. Practically speaking, 
this linguistic unity may be said to have been in existence from the very 
earliest times. There is even now rather a close social intercourse among 
the inhabitants of East Mymensingh, Sylhet, Tipperah and Maheévardi 
pargana. The district of Tipperah again is the centre of the dialect- 
group of East Bengal. In the North and North-East, it is affected by 
the dialect of Sylhet. In the North-West and West, it comes in contact 
with the dialects of Mymensingh and Dacca. In the South, it shades off 
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into the sister dialect of Noakhali. The dialect of Tipperah has also been 
influenced by the Tibeto-Burman languages of the neighbouring Tripura 
district. 


In South-Eastern Vanga (ie. Noakhali-Chittagong) some peculiar 
phonetic and morphological characteristics have developed which are 
foreign to other parts of the dialectal area of East Bengal. As for 
instance, initial or medial k, p have been spirantized to (x, f); andf 
again has been reduced to h. Single intervocal stops and aspirates 
have been elided on a large scale just like Maharastri Prakrit. A great 
deal of these phonetic phenomena might be of: ethnic basis. The dialect 
of Kachar has been profoundly influenced by that of Noakhali. 


In the border districts of the Delta, (i.e. South Faridpur, West 
Khulna and West Jessore) the forms and idioms of Radha and Vanga 
intermingled. The dialect of South Faridpur has got many points 
common with that of the contiguous Jessore district. ‘The dialect of 
Vikrampur in Dacca closely resembles that of Faridpur. The dialect of 
Barisal showing some typical forms of expression with different gram- 
matical forms and intonation has affinities, to some degree, with that of 
the Bagerhat subdivision of Khulna district. The dialect of Khulna 
has also great linguistic hold on the neighbouring Sunderban area. 


The lower class people of East Bengal area such as Kaibartas, 
Shalas, Malas, Bhimalis, Namasudras have a few caste peculiarities 
in their speech. Their articulation is very indistinct, and sometimes 
it becomes practically impossible to understand or grasp the meaning 
of what they speak. For this reason, the words are difficult to be 
written down properly and adequately. Now, with the rapid in 
crease of the Muhammadan population in the districts, quite a 
number of Perso-Arabic words are coming into use in the everyday 
speech of the people. Some Muhammadans have now settled down 
in the district of Nāogāon and other interior parts of Assam, and in 
this way the North-East Bengal speech may be said to be penetrating there. 


A kind of modified Devanagri script called Sythet Nāgrī is used 
by the local Muhammadans in “Sythet.- This is thought as due to the 
influence of the early proselytising Muhammadan settlers in Sylhet, 
who came from upper Gangetie valley, and they continued to use 
the Devanagri script.. (See Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, 1315, 
No 4, ‘silet Nagri’ by Padmanatha Sarma.) 


Before concluding, we may observe that asin the case of other 
dialects, there should be a supply of good texts in the shape. of 
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folk-tales, legends, popular poetry, and proverbs, besides collections 
of dialectal words for a proper study of the speech of East Bengal. 
. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen and Sri Chandra Kumar De have enriched 
the literature of Bengal by discovering and publishing the well-known 
Mymentingh and East Bengal Ballads. But the dialects of these 
Ballads are not the actual spoken ‘patois’, but rather a literary form 
with copious intermixture of different dialects of East Bengal. Still, 
they show a surprisingly large number of old forms and words. 
The dialectal words and proverbs of several East Bengal districts 
have been collected in the different issues of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisat Patrika. 


Sri Daksina Ranjan Mitra Majumdar has embodied some 
interesting stories in the books named ‘Thakurdadar jhuli’ and Thakurmar- 
jhul? in which we find not a bad glimpse of the dialectal varieties 
of East Bengal. We also find some dialectal forms and words in the 
Padmapuranas’ written by Narayana Dev and Vijaya Gupta. Similar 
other works are now lying scattered here and there in the remote 
corners of the villages of Mymensingh, Dacca, Tipperah, Faridpur and 
Sylhet, and when these will be collected, they will reveal, among 
other things, many interesting facts relating to the settlement of 
the villages in the early times by immigrants from other parts of 
Bengal. Such works will particularly help us to make a better and 
fuller. study of the dialects under consideration. Suitable standard 
Bengali works translated into the colloquial language would also be 
of immense help for a proper study of the dialects of East Bengal. 
These points will, therefore, be of utmost importance both from the 
literary and linguistic standpoints. 


REFERENCES 


1. The district is said to be called after the name of the Pargana ‘Maiman-singh,’ 
which was in the possession of Momin Shah during the reign of Akbar. Some 
are of opinion that the name of the district is associated with that of Momin 
Shah, which is Phonologically in-admissable. Besides, there are various sugges- 
tions now advanced as to the origin of this name, none of which seems plau» 
sible. The names of the two parganas ‘‘Maimansirbha’’ and ‘‘Alapsimha”’ 
would appear to be derived from the names of local land-lords or chiefs, who 
might possibly belong to some North-Indian Rajput family, established in this 
part during the Koch or Mughal times. We havea similar ‘“Fateh-Simha”’ 
Pargana in Murshidabad. 
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“Alap-Simha’’ and “Maiman-Simha”’ would be quite good names of true 
Rajputs or people claimtng Ksatriya descents. Professor S. K, Chatterji 
suggests that the name “Mayamana” may be Sanskrit Madamatta (=Prakrit 
Mayamattas> Mayamantas Mayamana) meaning an elephant in rut, a fighting 
elephant. (cf. the names Gaja-Sitoha, Hathi-Sirhha, Sardiil-Simha). We also 
find a name Mayagala-Sithha=Madagala Sirthha, which featuresin the Rama- 
Carita of Syndhya Kar Nandi (Eleventh Century). 


2. Some are of opinion that as the name Pragjyotisa (i.e. Kamaripa) is found in 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and also in some otherPuranas (i.e. Harivarnéa 
and Visnu-Purana), North-East Bengal (including Sylhet) was the seat of 
Aryan Culture from the very earliest times. The names of the earliest kings 
of this province Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta are found in these sacred 
books as wellas in the Copper-plate inscriptions of Kāmarūpa, Tejpur, 
Nodgaon and Pafica-khanda (i.e. Sylhet) 


(See, preface ““Kamartipa Sasanavali” by Padmanatha Bhattacharya). Gait in 
his history of Assam (p. 15) remarked—‘‘Naraka and Bhagadatta were real 
and exceptionally powerful kings and probably included in their dominions the 
greater part of modern Assam and Bengal East of the Karotoya.” But 
there are no means to judge whether the names of Bhagadatta and Naraka 
were mythological or Pseudo-historical, as the facts regarding the earliest kings 
of this province are quite irrelevant and in consistent. Even if it be admitted 
that these Kings were historycal, still the nature of their deeds does not 
warrant anything which might be taken as a true justification of their Aryan 

= culture and learning. It must be borne in mind that most provinces of India 
would like to link its ancient history with the Mahabharatha war and 
Kamariipa is no exception. 


The oldest dynasty is consequently believed to be that of Bhagadatta who took 
part in the Mahabharatha battle and was killed by Bhima. But this is all 
mythological religion and the real history of East Bengal and Kamaripa can 
only be said to be common with the acceptance of the Aryan tongue, which 
must have been very late. l 


In this connection, the remark of F. A. Sachse should not be left unnoticed of, 
as he writes in the Mymensingh Gazetteer (p. 22), “At the time of Mahabharata 
Mymensingh formed part of Pragijyotish, which 3000 years later in Buddhistic 
times was known as Kamrup.” But no serious scholar of ancient Indian history 
would take any serious note of the above date. The tradition for aught we 
know appears to have originated, after the Pauranic stories had obtained some 
currency among the masses, and the learned men attemped to create an early. 
history of the tract under consideration, by linking it up with the Mahabharata 
and the Pauranic traditions’ 


- 
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CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS: A TOOL FOR 
PRONUNCIATION TEACHING 


P. C. PAUL 


While teaching the pronunciation of a foreign language to speakers of 
of other languages, contrastive or differential analysis has very often been 
used by teachers and linguists asa valuable tool. They have found by 
experience that itis possible, and sometimes necessary, to compare and 
contrast two phonological systems for predicting the difficulties which 
speakers of one language will encounter while trying to speak the other. 
To teach (and learn) a foreign language well and as a whole, such 
comparison (or contrast, for that matter) can and should be made 
systematically in respect of the syntactical, lexicaland grammatical 
patterns of the languages concerned. But a comparison of their sound 
systems, that is, the phonological patterns, is what one finds very useful 
when the aim is just pronunciation teaching (and learning)... It is however 
impossible that a foreign language can be taught or learnt by keeping its 
component parts, namely its syntax, lexis, grammar and. phonology into 
watertight compartments. A language, itis needless to say, is all of a 
piece and as such it cannot be mastered in isolated fragments. Contras- 


tive or differential analysis of the disparate parts of a language are under- 
taken for convenience only. 


What is contrastive analysis? To state it briefly in Anderson’s 
words, it means “the process by which a linguist systematically compares 
the features of a student’s native language with the features of the 
language he is trying to learn.”! The theory and technique of contrastive 
analysis, it may be recalled, were first formulated by Charles C. Fries of 
Michigan Uneversity. According to Fries, foreign language teaching can 
be most efficiently undertaken when teaching materials are “based upon 
a scientific description of the language to be learned, carefully compared 
with a parallel description of the native languege of the learner.”? This 
idea of Fries was subsequently developed by other linguists, but chiefly by 


Robert Lado who described its theory more explicitly. Lado tersely says 
in this connexion : 


Those elements that are similar to the (learner’s) native language 


will be simple for him, and those that are different will be 
difficult.$ 
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The fundamental assumptions oF contrastive analysis can be stated 
as follows : 


i) The major cause of difficulty and error in foreign language 
learning is interference coming from the learner’s native 
language. 


ii) The difficulties occur chiefly due to the differences between the 
two language systems. 


iii) The greater these differences are the more acute the learning 
difficulties will be. 

iv) The results of a comparison berven the two languages are 
needed to predict the difficulties and errors which will occur in 
learning the foreign language. 


Contrastive analysis, even‘though it was found “iseFii by linguists 
and foreign language teachers, has been attacked by linguists such as 
W. R. Lee, Alexander Baird, R. Wardhough and W.F. Mackey, They 
have expressed their doubts about- the utility of contrastive work of any 
kind. In their opinion contrastive analysis is not adequate to predict and 
account for all the potential errors and difficulties, not to speak oftheir 
types and natures. Further, the pedagogic merits of contrastive analysis 
that one frequently hears about from its supporters, are questioned by 
these linguists. 


Regarding the claim df contrastive analysis that similar items will be 
simple and different items difficult, doubts have beén expressed by one or 
other of the linguists. W. R. Lee, for example, asserts that ‘where the 
similarities are great confusion is almost inevitable, but the presence of 
very great dissimilarity may indeed help the learner.” This view is 
supported by Alexander Baird, according to whom “the strange is 
often more readily recognized and realized than the apparently 
similar.” 8 

If the assumptions of Lee ‘and Baird are accepted as valid, then 
there would be no need to undertake contrastive studies any more. But 
can these critics adduce concrete: evidence in clear objective terms in 
support of their arguments? Perhaps not, for no linguist can ever hope 
to prove that “similar” languages cannot be learned easily, whereas 
“dissimilar” languages can be learned ‘without great difficulty. What 
prompted Lee, Baird and others like them to take up an aggressive attitude 
towards contrastive studies was perhaps their intellectual urge to demolish 
the over-enthusiasm of the contrastivists, some of whom were no doubt 
very naive in their assertions; and to that extent their criticism served 
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a useful purposs. But outside that very restricted area, it suffered from 
a lack of objectivity and introspection. ` 


It is a straage thing, for example, to hear that Lee, a native Speaker 
of English, maraged his Chinese lessons (a dissimilar language) well, but 
failed to make amy progress in his Italian course (a similar language). 
His so-called siccess in Chinese and failure in Italian are contrary to 
the common men’s experience when he is placed in a similar situation. 
Lee’s observation, one suspects, is not- free from a subjective bias ; at 
least there is a strong preconceived notion at the heart’ of his argument. 
For it would >e difficult for anyone who is in the profession of language 
teaching to accept Lee’s thesis that a learner’s existing language configura- 
tion hinders hm in acquiring a language. closely related to -another 
language he already knows very well. ~- 


What Lee and other critics say might be a remote possibility ; but 
we cannot reject what we see happpening all around us in regard to 
learning a lacguage that is not one’s mother tongue. Do we not see, 
for example, taat the Bengalis living in the Assam valley learn spoken 
Assamese (a smilar language) with little or no effort? But how many 
Assamese or Bengali speakers living in Meghalaya or Nagaland or 
Mizoram can pick up the tribal languages of these areas which are very 
unlike their cwn, even with considerable effort? Not many, I believe. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that a similar language comes easily, 
whereas a dissimilar language creates difficulties. This is no doubt a 
layman’s conclusion ; itis a plain and commonly observed fact which 
hardly calls “or a linguist’s special insight: or theorizing to improve 
upon it. _ One of the basic assumptions of contrastive analysis will thus 
stand valid by an acceptance of this conclusion. >s 


It appears that there is more substance in beets argument that 
‘native-language interference cannot be the sole cause. of difficulty”’.°® 
But the inte-ference from the mother tongue, the contrastive analyst 
will assert at dnce, is one source of difficulty but it is ceriainly not the 
only one. Asa matter of fact, there are other sources of difficulty in 
a very reat sense. Who can, for example, rule out the facts of interference 
from such important factors as the environment’ of - learning, the age 


and motivaton of the learner, his previous, ‘mis-learning’, as also the 
teaching methods applied and instructional materials used in the class- 


room? But their ‘presence does not invalidate constrastive studies ; 


the problem. they create in foreign mBuREe learning call for solutions 
at other levels altogether. 
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There are other criticisms too, for instance, those made by 
Wardhough’ who thinks that there is no linguistic justification for 
presenting contrastive phonological data as a justification of ‘same’ or 


‘similar’ phonemes of two languages. Mackey goes a step further when 
he remarks : 


“What is the use of predicting ‘mistake already heard ? Since 
anyone who has taught a language can «predict from 
experience the sort of mistakes his students are like to make 
a posteriori, is he any the wiser for a priori and less reliable 
Prediction which the linguistic makes on the basis of 
differential analysis ?’’8 


Now about these views we. feel that things are perhaps not as 
simple as that. It is difficult, if not impossible, to say that “anyone 
(Italics ours) who has taught a language” can predict all his students’ 
mistakes and difficulties. Such insightful foreign language teachers are 
scarce in real life. A good linguistic and pedagogic training (this need 
not be formal always), an awareness of the language contact situation 
and the problems arising therefrom, the power of keen observation and 
insight—all these are essential to predict the difficulties of mastering the 
pronunciation of a foreign language. All foreign language teachers, it 
may be safely assumed, are not expert enough to understand, let alone 
undertake, a linguistic or Phonological comparison of the mother tongue 
and the target language by themselves. They genuinely need a linguist’s 
help in the form of contrastive data, for more often than not they have 
not enough time or ability or training to do the contrastive study of the 
phonologies concerned. In the English language teaching sitution of our 
country the need for such data can hardly be overemphasized, 


It would, however, be wrong to assume that the description and 
analysis of the phonological systems of the learner’s mother tongue and 
the target language will solve all problems of pronunciation learning. The 
contrastive data, or anything else for that matter, cannot be considered a 
panacea for allills. ‘“Contrastive analysis” is not a magic phrase or an 
Open sesame that would solve teachers’ and learners’ problems of 
Pronunciation instantly. Those who believe in such miracles are likely to 
experience frustration when their expected results remain unfulfilled. 


Again, the blind application of the contrastive analysis techniques 
can prove a disaster. A language learning process, particularly a second 
language learning proccss, has too many variables to be tackled mechani- 
cally or superficially. Although most learners’ difficulties are Common 
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and have a pattern dictated by the pull of the mother tengue phonology, 
certainly all of them will not make exactly the same mistakes in the target 
language pronuncation. All students in the class may not have the same 
or similar mistakes and difficulties, but their difierences are attributable to 
such extra-lingust.c factors as the home and social environments, relative 
intelligence of tke learners, wrong habits acquired previously et cetra. 
There might furcher be what Baird® rightly calls the presence of “a 
psychological bar-ier” between the speech sounds of the native tongue 
and the foreign language. For example, the pronunciation of English, 
from the Indian point of view, is marked by “strange and outlandish 
sounds” produced with ‘“‘violently eccentric facial contortions.” It is 
believed that Incians have different “conventions governing modes of 
speaking or of mcvement of the mouth and lips.” 


Mackey’s'® contention that “collecting and classifying the mistakes 
which the learner: make” is considerably better than contrastive analysis, 
will hardly enligaten- teachers and linguists, for they have been doing 
this job all along unsuccessfully. “Common errors’ or an analysis of 
common errors which Mackey and some others want the teachers to go 
by, are, generalfy speaking, intuitive exercises. There is no formal 
_linguistic theory to support them. Since they seem to appear to be 
mostly ad hoc and improvised measures, they are certainly not more 
reliable than contrastive data. 


Finally, it should be realised that contrastive analysis is only a basic 
tool and a techaique. It is a means to an end, not an end in itself. 
Information deri-ed from contrastive analysis can be useful in locating 
and identifying areas of inter-language interference as well as the potential 
sources of error. Contrastive data are not self-applying ; they are to be 
used by teachers with discretion and common sense. Contrastive analysis 
does not constitute a remedy for all problems of pronunciation teaching 
and learning. Is sole aim is to alert the student about the potential 
trouble-spots, so that he may practise his foreign language speech with 
awareness and concentration, and monitor his own production with. 
watchfulness until he finds himself producing the target language forms 
with ease and accuacy. 
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TRAINING OF THE INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 
SYAMAL KUMAR RAY 


The determination of training goals should be essentially related to 
the principle of socialism as embodied in the Indian Constitution. In 
Britain where, like India, general intellectual abilities are given preference 
to specialized knowledge in the higher civil servants, the Assheton 
Committee! laid down two conditions of training. On the one hand, it 
emphasized the need of technical training to enable the civil servant to do 
his job with scientific precision and clarity. In the second place, it laid 
emphasis on ‘the need to develop resistance to the danger of the civil 
servant becoming mechanized by the machine.’ Indeed the most vital 
impact of developmental administration in the field of civil service training 
has been the growing realisation of the need for technical education, 
research and man power planning. 


In recent decades, science and technology have made decisive 
strides. For instance, the computer has transformed decision-making 
techniques and processes and has been one of the most vital and reliable 
components of modern management information system. With the 
growing pace of socialism Public Enterprises are increasing. These 
undertakings too have had to use computers and other modern aids in 
order to increase efficiency and production. Since the I. A. S. officers 
are very often placed in the managerial positions in the public under- 
takings, it is necessary for them to have some knowledge about these 
modern developments in science and technology. 


The August ’66 and March ’69 Drafts of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
identified the training objectives in a socialist state. These two Drafts 
taken together have brought home two necessary conditions for civil 
service training. First, the identification of training needs is linked up 
with the rate of economic development envisaged in the Five-Year Plans. 
For this reason, the training-need projections have a close relation with 
perspective planning, the identification process has to lean on the man- 
power surveys and the factor of turnover rate in the public employment. 
Secondly, there.is a. growing need for suitable in-service training and 
refresher courses. On the job training. must be suitably combined with 
institutional training. Without the help of the modern sophisticated 
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machines, we will never be able to deliver the goods and to TCCN our 
final goal, i.e. socialism. 

All these imply that the I. A. S. must be the instrument of inno- 
vation and change. The members of the I. A. S. are always looked upon 
as a lever for social and political reform.. India, inspite of her political 
unity badly requires emotional integration and the I. A. S. are expected 
to fight grimly against the forces of sectarianism, provincialism, linguism 
and parochialism. So the inculcation of a common national outlook 
should be the aim of training. 

- In paragraph 22.16, the March 1969 Draft of the Fourth Plan made 
a case for training in methods and techniques of economic planning. It 
laid down, “The object of this scheme is to provide knowledge and skills 
of advanced techniques in the general area of economic planning and 
investment planning.” At the same time it put light on the role of 
training to provide right attitudes to the higher civil servants. 


The antiquated idea—a legacy of the colonial days—that admi- 
nistration was concerned only with maintenance of order and collection of 
revenues will have to be given up. The administrators are now vehicles 
of social change and economic reconstruction. But as Govind Narain 
once pointed out, ‘Traditionally administrators have a natural 
inclination towards holding onto the familiar ways. Any new ideas 
put across in an atmosphere like this are almost doomed to be 
summarily rejected.”? Even to-day, two decades of independence have 
not been able to shed ‘still collars’ and ‘stiffer necks’ in the I. A. S. 
A young man who had just joined a Government office was asked one day 
to write some comments upon a file. Not yet conversant with the official 
procedure, he began his comments thus ‘I think ...... The next day he 
was pulled up short by his I. A. S. boss “when you write a comment you 
must start by saying ‘I beg to bring to your notice, you cannot say 
I think.’ The young man was unconvinced—‘why cannot I say I think ? 
—‘Because as a junior man you cannot think. As long as you are in the 
Secretariat you are not allowed to think’—such was the reply. The 
higher civil servants have built a world of their own and this world is far 
‘off from the life of the masses. They have invented a new elite culture, a 
new tongue, a new pattern of life for their own which resemble their past 
traditions but which are definitely anti-people in nature. So our problem 
in India is a problem of social integration of the higher civil servants. 
‘The most important goal of civil service training in India to-day is the 
change of the attitudes of the I. A. S. officers who are aes in vital 
‘positions of socialist planning. 
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So human relations have become an important factor in the field of 
training. The I. A. S. officers have particular need to cultivate assi- 
duously the art of improving human relations, becuase they are now to 
function in a socialist democracy that is based on dignity of human 
personality. The important goals of human relations are to get people 
(a) to co-operate, (b) to produce and (c) to gain satisfaction from the 
‘work. These goals can be achieved only when the higher civil servants 
share the total culture of the organisation and conceptualise the whole, - 
to see the relationships of fragmented parts to the main objectives and 
goals of the whole organisation. It is important, therefore, to have a 
proper system of career planning in all the services so that the future 
administrative leaders should be given the training of integrated command 
during their middle careers, when they have an opportunity of acquiring 
integral-mindedness, of understanding the relevance of different skills to 
the total operatians, and of sharing decisions of risk-taking and growth 
at the top. The civil servant, be he a Collector in a District or a Joint 
Secretary or even a Secretary, must be trained to understand clearly 
the human content behind every ‘file? The A. R. C. Study. Team laid 
down, “All Civil Servants who come into contact with the public need 
to be given a course in public relations.”8 So training in public relations 
or human relations is a basic condition of civil service training. 


Now that the objectives of I. A. S. training are made clear, the next 
question arises as to the methods of training which are best suited to 
achieve these objectives. The first important thing is that the methods 
applied must have a direct relation with the future appoinment of the 
officer. The U.N. Technical Assistance Administration has considered 
itas the essence of the entire problem of training. The second important 
thing is that training must be continuous. But how many years of the 
I. A. S. officers career-span should be deveoted to training? The 
suggestion of the U. N. Team for assigning 10 p.c. of-the total working 
career is a sound oneand if this span of time is spread so as to cover 
the early two-thirds of the serving time, the prospects of having sound 
results are brighter. The I. A. S. officer may start with an institutional 
training of six months, followed by one year in the field and again another 
six months in the-Institute. After six or seven years of service, in his early 
thirties, he should have an institutional orientation or refresher course 
for a period of ten to twelve weeks. If at this stage the performance and 
aptitude of a certain civil servent displays proneness toa particular field 
or expertise, he may be deputed for a higher specialised course for a year 
or so either on study leave or on duty in the interest of government service. 
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He should again go through a higher management training after another 
ten to twelve years of service in the early forties for a period of three or 
four months. The Rajasthan State Committee on Training’ has divided 
post-entry training into four parts (a) First Referesher Course at the 
age of 30 to 35 years, (b) A Middle Management Course just before the 
age of 40, (c) Second Refresher ‘Course between the age of 40 and 45 
years, (d) Higher Management Course for selected few. The duration 
of all these courses should normally be four weeks. 


So LAS. training can be divided into two categories—Pre-entry 
training and Post-entry training. Pre-entry training should be of a 
sandwich pattern as recommended by the A.R.C. Study Team on Recruit- 
ment, Selection, U.P.S.C./State PSCs & Training®’—i.e., one year field 
training sandwiched between two spells of institutional training. Post- 
entry training can be divided into three parts :—(a) on the job training for 
the first one year of service, (b) Refresher Courses at an Institute and 
c) Higher-Management Courses. l 


The Lal Bahadur Shastri National Academy of Administration, 
Mussoorie, conducts the course for pre-service training for the I.A.S. Under 
the present revised system” the duration of the course is two years. For 
the first four months the I.A.S. probationers are to undergo both founda- 
tional and professional courses simultaneously. After this they have 
another five months of professional training. During this period the 
attachment with military units in forward areas and ‘Bharat Darshan’ take 
place. Then the probationers are sent to their respective states for field 
and secretariat training for one year. This practical training is again 
followed by the second spell of institutional training at the Academy which 
lasts for three months. In the official version of the Academy,® the I.A.S. 
Professional Course seeks to equip the officers with high ethical, profes- 
sional and performance standards for tkeir role as administrator of districts 
and development plans and for higher responsible positions. This course 
also seeks to provide managerial and programme orientation needed in 
achieving goals. 

A glance at the detailed topics-lists in different subjects taught in the 
foundational course impels one to wonder—how is it physically possible 
to teach all these subjects to the probationers in such a short time. What 
is necessary is just to give a basic idea regarding political, economic, and 
social infra-structures. Both the selection of the topics and the method 

-of teaching must be purposeful, the purpose being socialist reconstruction 
of the country. Keeping this in view some of the more technical topics 
in Public Administration as Systems Analysis, Operations Research, O and 
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M study, PERT, Performance Evaluation, Performance—Budgeting may 
be dropped from the syllabus of the foundational course. A bit more 
attention is to be given on ‘Socialism—the theory, history, different forms, 
the infra-structure, the progress achieved and the difficulties to be over- 
come, the nature of the resistance~centres within the society and the 
response of the various social groups to socialist transformation. More- 
over, there may be a paper on national! and International problems. 


Introduction of a few subjects apart, the second and perhaps the 
more important objective of the foundational course is the development 
of right values and attitudes. Dishonesty, bribery, malpractice, corruption 
in different forms have expanded like cancerous growth eating into the 
vitals of our life. So building up of moral in the officers is the most 
important goal of foundational training. “Incidentally, it will be appro- 
priate if in accordance with the Directive Principles of State Policy of 
the Constitution, the trainees are taught to abstain from the intoxicating 
drinks except for medical purposes”.® The trainees should also be made 
sensitive to the standard of living of the overwhelming section of the 
people in the country so that they may not fall victim to ‘luxury-minded- 
ness’ which would distort their sense of values and alienate them from 
the. common trend of Indian humanity. The standard and the cost of 
living of the trainees at the Academy do not demonstrate any such 
sensitivity either on the part of the trainers or of the trainees themselves. 1° 


As the A.R.C. in its report on Personnel Administration has laid 
down, “The training must include discussions and discourses on moral 
Standards and spiritual values.”11 Persons who are respected for their 
moral and spiritual attainments may be periodically invited to give talks. 
It is further desirable to commence each day’s work or to end in the 
evening with a suitable : prayer, about the efficiency of which Gandhiji 
said, “Prayer is an unfailing means of Cleansing the heart.” If we do not 
misunderstand the ‘secular’ principle, we should feel that religion must 
form the core of our living. This is not the religion of a particular 
community, but the religions of all communities, or rather what Tagore 
calls the Religion of Humanity. 

The post-foundationa! institutional training for the J.A.S. is also 
given at the Academy. While devising the syllabus for the Professional 
course we are to remember that the administrative system to-day is like 
two separate lines, interacting and interwoven. One is the bureaucratic 
apparatus and the other democratic linked at five tiers—village, block or 
taluk, district, state and the centre. The effectiveness of developmental! 
work depends on a successful co-ordination and synthesis of these and 
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their linkages. Taking the above factors into account, the chief compo- 
nents of district administration are :—law and order, land revenue and 
taxes, development particularly in the agricultural sphere, panchayati raj 
and local bodies. The subjects in the professional training must ensure 
that the probationers are getting their sound knowledge about these com- 
ponents of District Administration. 

The present syllabus includes evaluation, organisation and structure of 
the District Administration, land revenue administration, along with land 
reforms, and land acquisition, panchayati raj and municipal administra- 
tion. But it seems to be inadequate in two respects. It does not make 
any room for sociology and particularly rural sociology. Secondly, some 
theoretical knowledge about the more technical things as perspective 
planning, cost-benefit analysis, linear programming, the scientific dis- 
coveries in the field of agricultural development etc. should. be provided 
to the trainees. Quite recently the Academy has arranged to hold 
courses of lectures on some of these topics in collaboration with the 
Ahmedabad Institute of Management and Jumnalal Bajaj Institute. But 
due to the short spell of time devoted to such lectures they have failed to 


impress upon the trainees. ! ? / 


After the first spell of the course is over the probationers. are sent 
to their respective states for the purpose of field training. In many 
states regional institutes of training have been set up but still the condi- 
tions of field training are mostly deplorable and widely divergent from ` 
one state to the other. The objectives of the field training programme 
should be four-fold :—(a) Through acquaintance with the land revenue 
system of the state, (b) some knowledge of the administrative aspects of 
development administration in the district with special emphasis on 
agricultural development, (c) some idea about the Judicial and executive 
aspects of district administration and (d) through familiarization with 
the political culture of the state, starting from panchayati-raj to the state 
legislature at the highest level. Every element in the field training 
programme should serve to achieve the above goals. The states must 
prepare a training manual consistent with the Central Manual to be- 
prepared by the Trainining Division. The states which have not yet 
set up training institutes should try to do so immediately, because these 
institutes may well be a store-house of facts and materials with regard to 
the administration of the state. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission in its report on Personnel 
Administration laid down, “This training (on-the-job) however, lacks 
effective supervision. We have been told that, not unoften, the Collectors 
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or District Magistrates to whom the probationers are attached for the 
larger part’ of their training in the states are either indifferent or too 
busy to give them the needed time and attention. They also are not 
always senior enough to train the officers.” 13 


During the British days much more importance used to be attached to 
field training as the vital method of the development of the I.C.S. officers. 
Of the 19 retired I.C.S. officers, who have recorded their reminiscences 
. in ‘Civil Service in India’# six have acknowledged the indebtedness of 
their on-the-job training to their superior officers, two have acknowledged 
it both to their superiors and their subordinates, three have 
acknowledged it only to their Subordinates one has said categorically 
that his superior took no interest in him and seven have offered no 
comments. Frank Dunnil once wrote,!5 “It is often quicker and surer 
to do the job oneself than to help a subordinate to learn to do it—easier 
to scrap his draft or slash it mercilessly than to tell him what is really 
wanted and let him try it again.” 


It is thus necessary to create an awareness in the mind of every 
superior that he owes it to his subordinate no less than to the organiza- 
tion he serves, to train him while he goes along doing his job. This 
point is emphasized by a recent American Study undertaken by a 
Presidential Task Force On Career Advancement. It says—“‘Senior Career 
Executives must keep in mind their responsibility in their day-to-day 
contacts for developing their immediate subordinates, from whom must 
come some day their replacements. Every phone call, every. meeting, 
every returned file provides experiences for subordinates which help to 
train them”.!6 For these reasons, the A.R.C. in its report on Personnel 
Administration recommended, “During their training in the states LA.S. 
probationers should be assigned to carefully chosen senior collectors 
who are known for their interest in. training and whose methods of 
work are considered worthy of emulation’”.!7 


The probationers should be in constant touch with a tutor at the 
Academy, who should set specific tasks, exercises, and writing of roports 
on particular problems. The training diaries of the probationer should 
be scrutinised by the collector and then sent to: the tutor of the proba- 
tioner, who may give him such guidance as may be necessary. At present 
the probationer submits an over-all report of his on-the-job training 
to the Director of the Academy. This’ contains details of his training, 
his reaction to the methods of training and his suggestions, if any, for 
improvement. . 

C.R—4 
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Training during the second spell of professional course is entirely 
problem-oriented and basically of a discussion type and participatory 
in nature. Ample opportunities are provided to the probationers to 
purposefully reflect upon the several items of training in the district and 
upon the assignments prepared and information gathered by them. 


The I.A.S. probationers take the Probationers’ Final Examination 
at the end of firstphase of the course. The examination is conducted 
by the Academy in accordance with The Indian Administrative Service 
(Probationers’ Final Examination) Regulations 1955, as amended up to 
Ist June, 1972. The problem of language has been solved by requiring 
each probationers to go through an examination in the regional language 
of the state to which he is allotted and Hindi. The Academy takes 
care of the physical qualities of the probationers. Physical training is 
provided early in the morning and wide arrangements have been made 
for various indoor and outdoor games. Besides these the Academy 
takes special care for the development of social nature of the probationer 
by setting up a wide network of societies—Officers mess, Officers club, 
Fine Arts Association, Film Society, Rife club etc. 


The exigencies of a developing dynamic administration are such 
that they require a continuous change and development in the ideas and 
temperament of the administrator. Hence the civil servants require a 
continuous doze of in service training or orientation to be periodically 
administered in' some formal or informal ways. Refresher training 
courses for all I.A.S. officers should cover (a) introduction to concepts 
and tools of management with special emphasis on mathematical aids, 
staff organisation and control and co-ordination needs and devices, 
(b) the machinery of the Government of India and its procedure of 
work, (c) relations between Paliament, Ministers and civil servants, 
(d) Five-year Plans, (e) systems, procedures. and rules of financial 
management and personnel administration at the centre, (f) techni- 
ques of programme planning and review,’ and (g) some practical 
exercises in correspondence handling, writing reports and policy 
memoranda. The Deputy Secretaries in substantive-work divisions 
dealing with developmental work will have to shoulder the responsibility 
for programme planning, co-ordination and review in an area or 
sub-sector of administrative activity. The main forms of middle- 
management training should, therefore, be to develop knowledge, 
abilities and skills which will enable the administrators to mobilise 
resources (organisation, men and materials) to achieve effectively certain 
policy or programme goals/sub-goals. Training required for middle 
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level management should, we feel haye the following three broad 
elements—(a) training in head quarters work, (b) special courses in each 
specialisation, (c) sub-area specialisation training. x 

The Administrative Reforms Commission in its report on Personnel 
Administration has suggested eight types of specialisation for a senior 
I.A.S. officer!8. These are—(a) Economic, (b) Industrial, (c) Defence, 
(d) Agricultural, and Rural, (e) Social Educational, (f) Financial, 
(g) Personnel and (h) Planning. In this regard Indian Administration 
can draw lessons from the French Administration. The administration 
in France is sub-divided into four main branches—foreign service, general 
administration, economic admistration and social administration. 


Public Administration is now gradually assuming the dimensions 
ofa science. In a technological commercial civilization administrative 
issues are becoming highly involved. Their intricacies cannot be 
adequately resolved by the generalist administrators. The old antiquated 
Trevelyan-Northcote-Macaulay philosophy does not suit the problems 
of our age and so it should be given up. Administration is now to be 
viewed and studied as an antonomons branch of specialised investigation. 
In Germany and Austria under the impact of cameralism administration 
dnd finance were pursued as specialised studies for the public servants. 
At the National School of Administration in Paris recruits are taken 
from both the services and Universities (or schools) and are required to 
purpose specialised studies for four years. At the littaur centre of 
Harvard University also intensive studies on Public Administration for 
the civil servants are carried on. 


So on the one hand, administration has become a highly complicated 
offair, on the other, the civil servants are required to specialize in one 
branch or the other of administration. Operations Research, Games 
theory, cybernetics, administrave law, financial administration, statistics 
etc. are indications pointing out the growingly complicated character of 
the science of public administration and they indirectly bring out the 
utter inadequacy of that. philosophy which considered classical liberal 
training as the only pre-requisite of an administrator. . With the in 
creasing dependence of development administration on science and 
technology : the I.A.S. officers must train themselves to be specialist in 
the different sub-fields of administration. 

After mid-career management training, there is the need for develo- 
ping personnel- for senior management positions. The A.R.C. in its 
report on Personnel Administration divided senior management training’ 
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into two parts.19 (A) A general study and orientation supplemented 
by group discussions, seminars, and syndicates with the object of : 


(a) enlarging the ability to examine a problem realistically in the 
broader context of the national goals, Five-Year plans and _inter-relation- 
Ships between the community and the Government, and:(b) increasing 
the capacity for co-ordinating diverse programmes into an integrated 
whate, developing controls and information systems for alerting ministers 
and senior officers to impending problems and initiating new programmes. 


(B) Specific studies ‘of a set of policy problems or a detailed study 
of the entire-policy-making process in a segment or area of administrative 
activity. With-a view to widening and deepening the understanding of 
the policy-making process. The purpose of this study should be to | 
develop the capacity to distil and integrate the past experience of the 
officers into meaningful learning by analysing-what policies, programmes 
. and techniques worked well or badly and why, and how new concepts, 
tools and insights could help to remove the existing drawbacks and 
deficiencies. 

So senior management training should be largely oriented towards 
policy-making, programme-planning and review and problem solving. 
Part (A) of this programme may be arranged with the assistance of the 
Institute of public Administration, New Delhi, Administrative staff college, 
Hyderabad and Academy, Mussoorie. Part (B) may be arranged in other 
places like the Institutes of Management, Ahmedabad and Calcutta, the 
Institute of Economic Growth etc. The University have a firm intellectual 
base. This makes University ideal place for training in greater depath, for 
comprehension and propagation of wider social goals. In the United 
States, for instance. the Universites have equipped themselves for playing 
a very useful role in eaducation and training of civil servants. But this 
healthy rapport between the Government and the University is, however, 
missing in India. 
| It is heartening to note that a number re of refresher 
training have come up in the last five or six years. During #1969-74 the 
National Academy organised refresher courses on economic decision- 
making and modern aids to administration. It also conducts, from time 
to time, specific purpose courses organised on the requests of specific 
ministries, departments or Goverriment. These courses are organised in 
acertain functional area and are problem-oriented. The administrative 
Staff College conducts a ten wéek’s programme for senior executives of 
both public and private sectors, as also special courses on selected manage- 
ment problems. The Indian [Institute of Public Administration, New 
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_ programmes for.government officials, both of the centre and of the states. 


But many of the states are not taking: active interest in the training 
programmes. 


One we have discussed the different periods of training programmes 
inthe career of a civil servant, the next important question is with regard 
to the methods of training. The first method is the lecture-method and 
talk by guest-speakers. -At the Academy a certain number of topics are 
covered every year by the visiting lectures drawn from various sources. 
Then there is the method of teaching by conferences, seminars and group 
discussions. The third and the most widely used method at the Academy 
is the Syndicate method of study. It is -a specialised form of group 
discussion combined with individual assignments -which are collated, 
discussed by the groups, a report prepared and presented to the general 
assembly of all trainees. It is astudy in depth of practical problems 
and seeks to integrate theoretical perspectives with practical 
solutions. This method is based on the system followed ‘at the 
Administrative Staff College at Henley-on-Thames in England. 
_It is used in Japan in combination with the lecture-method in the 
administrative training course run- by the Institute of Public Administration 
“under the administrative control of the National Personnel Authority. 
Tt is also used in the advanced course given at the Australian Administra- 
tive Staff College for preparing senior administrators. In the Phillipines 
a modified form of the syndicate method, namely, senate-group executive 
panel discussion, supplemented by a seminar in plenary session, is used 
in the senior training programme of the Executive Academy. A variant 
of the syndicate method known as research syndicates is used in the 
advanced management courses-organised by the National Institute of 
Pakistan. The emphasis in all these- syndicates is on acquainting the 
participants with research methodology and ‘group collaboration technique. 
The fourth is the case-study method. It attempts to give a holistic 
view of social phenomenon along.with an analysis of the inter-relatedness 
-of various factors operating in the process which is both complex and 
dynamic. ‘The Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, uses cases 
for 80 p.c. of. its courses. The National: Academy now started using 
this method-in a limited way. In the administrative training courses in 
Japan, Pakistan and Phillipines and in the National Institute of Develop- 
' ment Administration in Thailand this method is used on a wide scale. In 
Japan the National Iranian Oil: Company in collaboration with the 
Industrial Management Institute offers short-term courses and this 
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Institute is engagéd in preparing case-studies and using them in training 
programmes.. -The fifth method is the role-play exercises, management 
games and simultation. Role play is the enactment of a real life situation 
in the controlled environment of a training institute with a view to enable 
the trainees to perceive the importance of feelings and attitudes in 
administrative situations. There are many concrete advantages of ‘games’ 
and ‘simulations’—(a) The trainee is active throughout, participating and 
interacting with other trainees and the training process operates ata 
much higher efficiency level. (b) Time can be compressed. A sequence 
of real-life events that would require months can be simultated in minutes 
or hours thus accelerating training. (c) ‘Fleed-back’ is immediate. 
(d) Receptivity to new ideas and tó attitude changes is greatest when 
the trainee has a high degree of personal involvement. The Academy 
has started using role-playing and simultation as an effective method of 
providing professional training to the J.A.S. probationers. 

In this context reference may be made to T-group or sensitivity 
training which is new to the countries of East and South Asia, but on 
which.a start has been made in India during the last three or four years. 
This is a specialised, training in perception of one’s role and role of others 
in a group process and thereby gain first-hand.experience of knowledge of 
group dynamics. At the Small‘ Industries Extension Training Institute 
at Hyderabad T-Group training is supplemented by skill and concept 
sessions. This technique of sensitivity training was profitably used in 
the training of federal employees in the United States during 1960-65. 
This method of training, when handed by skilled practitioners, can assist 
maladjusted administrators in arriving at a more accurate perception of 
their personality short-comings. This T-Group sensitivity training 
method is not introduced at the Academy and there are- numerous 
difficulties in its introduction in the professional course for the I.A.S. 
probationers. Instead the Academy is now engaged in making experi- 
ments with some other modern methods like ‘In-basket exercises’, ‘brain- 
storming sessions’, ‘telephone-ring sessions’, ‘microlab’, and mock trials etc. 


The mere adoption of these western methods is meaningless, what is 
urgent is to see that they are related to our national goals. So we are to 
make the whole system as realistic and as action—oriented as possible. 
In this’ connection it is interesting to note what the trainees themselves 
think of their training programmes and methods. Two emprical studies 
may be referred to in this connection. The first is attempted by Bhambhri 
in his book ‘Administractor in a changing society.’?° The question regard- 
ing the training at the Academy were put to such I. A. S. probationers 
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who had undergone both the first spell of theoretical training and 
the one-year field training at the States. Two things are'very clear from 
this study. In the first place, many of them feel that the syllabus and 
training methods should be more practice-oriented. 30 p.c. of the 
respondents insisted that their training programme is theory—oriented, 
47.5 p. c. wanted to put more emphasis on practical aspects of administra- 
tion, 17.5 p.c. suggested to make the programme more case-study— 
oriented. Inthe second place, it appears that the teaching of modern 
methods of management and organizational techniques taught at the 
Academy has failed to create much impression among the probationers. 
Out of 150 respondents only 13 are sure of its good results, 23 hope to 
use them if the opportunity comes and 28 want to apply their initiative 
to put-them to use. But the rest—86 respondents are either emphatic in 
the denial of the value of the methods, or have not understood fully or 
unable to use them in future Job. 


A second empirical study has been’ made by Kuldeep Mathur on 
‘Training and Attitudinal change.’?! The survey sample contains about 
an equal groups of trained and untrained officers and the comparison is 
made between these two groups. The analysis leads us to the conclusion 
that there is no vital difference in the attitudes of the trained and 
untrained officers. So training#as such has made but little impact on the 
outlook and cousequently on the behaviour-pattern of the officers 


' concerned. 


So the entire training system should be more realistic and purpose- 
oriented. One way to make itso isto pick up problems from the real 
situation that obtains in the administrative field for discussions in the 
syndicate, conference and group discussions and to reduce emphasis on 
lecture-method of teaching. The other way is to associate the masses 
and their elected representatives with the training institutes, which should 
arrange for bringing together the ‘subjects’ or ‘victims’ of administration. 
In fact, the training institutes should organise programmes to obtain the 
necessary feed-back from the community with a view to spot-lighting 
administrative drawbacks. 


The necessity of making the gourses more pragmatic and action— 
oriented is not only restricted to the I. A. S. probationers, it also holds 
for the in-service ‘training courses. To achive this end a regular system 
of preformance evaluation and training follow-up are necessary. The 
Training and - Development Handbook of the American Society fot 
Training and Development has laid down four steps, in any scheme of 
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systematic evulation: —Step I-,Reaction-—how well did the trainees 
like the programme? This can be assessed by serving questionnaires 
and by judging the ievel of interest, eagerness to participate in the courses 
general alertness, and the, number and quality of question posed. Step I 
—‘Learning’—what principles facts and techniques were learnt? This 
is Judged through examinations. Step 111—Behaviour—What changes in 
the job-behaviour resulted from the programme ? Step IV—Results—what ` 
were the tangible results of the training programme in terms of reduced 
costs, improved quality etc. - 


Sometimes the ‘cost-benefit analysis’ is suggested to be the ideal 
method of evaluating the effects of training in material terms. It provides 
the necessary ‘feed-back’ to management about the utilisation of the 
resources allocated to the training function. What is more, such an 
analysis enables the adoption of better training strategies in terms of 
training techniques, programme-designs, participants selection etc. 


Efforts should be made to measure even qualitative phenomena like 


changes in attitudes, feelings etc. in quantitative financial terms as indicated 
below :— l 


Training Input 


4 ; 
Changes in attitudes, values, leaderships, styles etc. 
J  & 
Changes in behaviour 
$ 
Changes in on-the-job performance 
} 2 
Identification of measurable performance indicators 
| $ 


Financial gains arising out of improvements in performance 


The measurement of training output on the basis of the ‘pre-and- 

post differences design’ may not always indicate the true -picture, because 

the changes may be the result, of. extraneous. influences on the partici- 

pants or their organisations. In order to eliminate this possibility, com- 

parisons should be made with control groups possessing ‘comparable 

characteristics like age, education, experience etc and who have not under- 
gone the particular training courses under consideration. 


As we are aware the class-structure of the Indian society is still very 
rigid and the social status and position of the individual is rigidly fixed 
on the basis of his class. This status relalionship is deeply entrenched in, 
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the cultural system. It has been rationalised and adapted to suit the 
needs of stability and cohesion both within bureaucratic and the social 
-Systems. Thus the status-oriented behaviour an individual imbibes both 
in society and in the bureaucratic organization. All the recent studies 
into the social background of the I. A. S. recruits have consisted on the 
unrepresentative character of our higher civil service.22 About 50 to 65 
p.c. of these people are drawn from upper middle-class urban-bred families 
who constitute an elite class in society and who represent elite values and 
elite psychology. This elite psychology is confirmed by the study of 
Subramaniam. More than 67 percent of the I. A. S. recuits in 1963 
advanced the triple reasons of security pension and prestige for their 
coming over to I. A. 8.2% Only 23°5 percent of them have referred to 
idealistic reasons, such as building up a socialist economy. So any attempt 
to change the attitudes of the I. A. S. officers through injection of new 
values by training programmes is not likely to succeed without a corres- 
ponding change in the social, cultural and. educational fields. We are 
perhaps prescribing human relations. When social distance is the rule. 
So along with the introduction of changes into the training system of the 
Indian Administrative Service, a total transformation of our social and 
political systems is necessary. The basic goals of training are two in 
number—first, to change the attitude of the civil servants and second to 
increase their skill, efficiency and technical knowledge. This has been 
recognised by all involved in the training process and the training pro- 
grammes are partly geared to meet these goals. Still there is much more 
to be achieved in this field. 
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WORDSWORTH ON. IMAGINATION 
JOGESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA 


The period of the English Romanie Revival hás often been described 
as the age of Wordsworth. Indeed, he was the man who, of all persons, 
contributed most consciously to the new trend of thought and reacted 
against the neo-classic lifelessness. He was, however, no theorist like 
Coleridge: He does not deal with the concept of the Imagination as such. 
Yet, his descriptions of the nature of poetic imagination scattered through- 
out his writings, tell us about his unerring instinct as a poet. Although 
there are innumerable references in Wordsworth’s writings to the poetic 
‘imagination, it is in his famous Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800), the 
Appendix to the Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1802), Preface to Poems of 1815, 
‘the Supplementary Essay of 1815, the three essays on epitaphs and the 
correspondence that we can have his major critical pronouncements. 


It is however in one of his poems (Elegiac Stanzas : suggested by a 
picture of Peele Castle, in a storm, painted by.Sir George Beaumont: The 
Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. Thomas Hutchinson, Oxford . Univer- 
sity Press : p. 578) that Wordsworth has casually given us the final words ` 
on the nature of artistic creation : 


“Ah ! then, if mine had been the Painter’s hand, 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream.” 


Imagination is that light which has no existence anywhere on sea or land. 
Its residence is in the poet’s dream. It is indeed the poet’s personality 
playing over the world of facts which brings about the poetic vision or the 
intuition. Art is never a mere replica of things in the external world. It. 
is always the so-called world of reality as transformed by poetic imagina- 
tion. Let-us then analyse what Wordsworth has to say on this greal 
shaping power inherent in the poet’s personality. 
In a letter to Lady Beaumont written in 1807, Wordsworth says that 
. “the voice which is the voice of my poetry, without imagination, cannot ` 
be heard.” (Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism’: ed. N.C. Smith, Impression 
of 1925, p. 49). Imagination, thus, has been taken to be the faculty which 
brings the reader in a line with the poet. 


. In the Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800) Wordsworth refers to the 
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importance of imagination in transforming common objects into something 
poetic. “The principal object, then, proposed in these Poems was to 
choose incidents and situation from common life, and to relate or describe 
them, throughout, as far as was possible in a selection of language really 
used by men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain colouring 
of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented to the mind 
in an unusual aspect ;... . ’(op. cit., pp. 13-14). 


In the Appendix to Lyrical Ballads he is more clear in his pronounce- 
ment on poetry as work of imagination and sentiment. Thus, while 
referring to the stanza from Cowper’s Alexander Selkrik beginning with 
“ye winds that have made me your sport”, he says: “The beauty of this 
stanza tempts me to conclude with a principle which ought never to be 
lost sight of, and which has been my chief guide in all I have said, namely 
that in works of imagination and sentiment, for of these only have I been 
treating, in proportion as ideas and feelings are valuable, whether the 


composition be in prose or in verse, they require and exact one and the 
same language.” (op. cit., p. 46) 


The recognition that imagination is the creative faculty in man may 
be found in his Essay upon Epitaphs (2) (1810, op. cit., p. 116) : 


“If a man attaches much interest to the faculty of taste as it exists 
in himself and employs much time in those studies of which this faculty 
(T use the word taste in its comprehensive though most unjustifiable sense) 
is reckoned the arbiter, certain it is his moral notions and dispositions 
must either be purified and strengthened or corrupted and impaired. . How 
can it be otherwise, when his ability to enter into the spirit of work in 
literature must depend upon his feelings, his imagiration and his under- 
standing, that is upon his recipient, upon his creative or active and 
upon his judging powers, and upon the accuracy and compass of his 


knowledge, in fine upon all that makes up the moral and intellec- 
tual man.” 


But, as will be apparent from the passage quoted just now, Words- 
worth does not consider the imagination as the entire poetic ‘faculty, 
although it is assigned a very important position. This is.clear also from 
his enumeration of the powers requisite for the production of poetry 
(op. cit., pp. 150-151): Observation and Description; Sensibility ; 
Reflection: Imagination and Fancy,—to modify, to create and to associate; 
Invention ; Judgment. (Preface to Poems: 1815) 


While describing a Poet in his Preface to Lyric Ballads (op. cit., 
p. 23), Wordsworth does not mention the gift of imagination as the most 
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essential requisite for being a poet, although, however, his description 
suggests this faculty. ‘What is a Poet ?” asks Wordsworth. “To whom 


does he address himself? And what language is to be expected from 
him? He is a man speaking to men: aman, it is true, endowed with 
more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul than are 
supposed to be common among mankind . 


At other times, Wordsworth relegates imagination to a secondary 
position than truth or reality. Thus while speaking of the principle of 
selection in poetry in his Preface to Lyrical Ballads, he says that the poet 
“will depend upon this for removing what would otherwise be painful or 
disgusting in the passion; he will feel that there.is no necessity to trick - 
out or to elevate nature ; and, the more industriously he applies this 
principle, the deeper will be his -faith that no words, which his fancy or 
imagination can suggest, will be to be compared with those which are the 
emanations of reality and truth.”(Ibid., p. 24) 


Wordsworth’s Preface to Poems (1815) contains the famous distinc- 
tion between Fancy and Imagination. Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria 
(ed. Shawcross: Vol. I, p. 64), calls this discussion “masterly,” although 
he modifies his approval later on, promising a more philosophical defini- 
tion. This promise; however, has never been fulfilled. Critics have 
generally been averse to Wordsworth’s classification of poems on the basis 
of the distinction between Fancy and Imagination. But whatever might 
be said against this classification of poems, there is no denying the merit 
of distinction enunciated by Wordsworth between Fancy and Imagination. 
Quoting a few lines from the poet’s discussion seems to be essential for 
our purpose. i 


Wordsworth quotes from W. Taylor’s British Synonymas discri- 
minated: “Imagination is the power of depicting, and fancy of evoking 
and combining. The imagination is formed by patient observation ; the 
fancy by a voluntary activity in shifting the scenery of the mind”. (op. 
cit., p. 156). 

“If the two-words bear the above meaning, and no other,” comments 
Wordsworth, “what term is left to designate that faculty of which the Poet 
is ‘all compact’ ; he whose eye glances from earth to heaven, whose 
spiritual attributes body for what his pen is prompt in turning to shape; 
or what is left to characterise Fancy, as insinuating herself into the heart 
of objects with creative activity ? —Imagination, in the sense of the word 
as giving title to a class of the following Poems, has no reference to images 
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that are merely a faithful copy, existing in the mind, of absent external 
objects ; but is a word of higher import, denoting operations of the mind 
upon those objects, and processes of creation or of composition, governed 
by certain fixed laws.” (Ibid., pp. 156-157) And he proceeds to illustrate 
his meaning by instances. 


In an undated conversation with his nephew and biographer 
Wordsworth describes the imagination in the following manner : 


“The imagination is that intellectual lens through the medium of 
which the poetical observer sees objects of his observations, modified both 
in form and colour; or it is that inventive dresser of dramatic tableaux, 
by which the persons of the play are invested with new drapery, or placed 
in new attitudes; or it is that chemical faculty by which elements of the 
most different nature and distant origin are blended together into one 
harmonious and homogeneous whole.” (op. cit., pp. 259-60). 


Here, then, we come across a description of the imagination which 
is the same in Coleridge’s Esemplasis, a harmonious blend of different 
and conflicting elements. 


Mere intellect is something which is scoffed at by Wordsworth. 
Thus, in the Tables Turned, the poet says about “our meddling intellect” 
which ‘‘Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things.” But there.is no clear 
mention of imagination in the context. Rather, ‘Art’ which is generally 
taken to bea product of the imagination, is dismissed with “Enough of 
Science and of Art.’ But, then, we should remember that Wordsworth 
is extolling the influence of Nature in the context. Otherwise a poet like 
him, with the high sense of his vocation, can never condemn Art. The 
intuitional is praised at the expense of the rational also in his Prelude, 
Book II, pp., 214-17, where science is called “ʻa succedaneum, and a prop 
to our infirmity.” The intellect is “that false secondary power, by which 
we multiply distinctions.” In the Excursion IV, ll, 1254-55, Wordsworth 
speaks of the ‘“‘dull eye” of science, “dull and inanimate.” 


„That the above condemnation is really no condemnation of scicnce 
itself, but of the merely rational faculty devoid of the imaginative, is 
evident from the following line in the 1800 Preface to the poems of 
Wordsworth—“‘The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or 
Mineralogist will be proper objects of the Poet's art...” (Wordsworth’s 
Literary criticisim, ed. N. C. Smith, p. 28). 


Mr. Rene Wellek in volume H of A History of Modern Criticism, 
_ entitled the Romantic Age (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955), 
notices an inconsistency in Wordsworth’s description of the power of 
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imagination. Wordsworth, according to him, views the imagination as a 
neo-Platonic metaphysical conception in the last books of the Prelude and 
the Excursion, but his conception of the imagination as set forth in the 
Preface of 1815 is psychological. ‘‘At times he makes imagination purely 
subjective, an imposition of the human mind on the real world. At other 
times he makes it an illumination beyond the control of the conscious 
mind and even beyond the individual soul. But most frequently he takes 
an in-between position which favours the idea of a collaboration, 


An ennobling interchange 
of action from within and from without. 
(Prelude, XTIT, 375-6). (op. cit., p. 145) 


But we can still discover a consistency in the pronouncements of 

Wordsworth on the imagination. When he speaks of throwing a “certain 
colouring of imagination” over “incidents and situations from common 
life,” he is still an idealist who takes into account the real world. Indeed, 
art, the product of the imagination, is in a sense always ideal. It is never 
a photographic representation of the so-called real world, but the poetic 
spirit playing over and ‘moulding it. This is why Wordsworth says that 
the duty of poetry is “to treat things not as they are, but as they appear, 
not as they exist in themselves, but as they seem to exist to the senses, 
‘and to the passions.” (Smith, p. 169). Mr. Wellek also recognises this 
when he says that in these words Wordsworth “defends the poet’s emotion 
and transfiguration of reality and not psychological solipsism or 
illusionism, which may seem to follow if we press the terms ‘appear’ and 
‘seem’.” (op. cit. p. 145). 


The recognition that the faculty of imagination is really a counter- 
part of the workings of Nature is evident from the vision on Mount 
Snowdon. Nature here, represented by the moon, “moulds, endues, 
abstracts, combines.” (The Prelude, XII, p. 79). The imagination of 
the.“higher minds” like the poets can “create a like existence.” ‘This 
Imagination is 

“absolute strength 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood.” 


(XII 168-70) 

The 1815 Preface Has already been referred to. The illustrations 
given by Wordsworth as showing the distinction between fancy and 
Imagination have been found inappropriate by many. The samphire- 
gatherer in King Lear “hangs” on the cliff which, according to Words- 
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worth, shows imagination because hanging refers to the precariousness of 
the man’s hold on the rocks. . Thus, the stock-dove’s voice “buried among 
trees” and the description of the cuckoo as a “wandering voice” are 
instances of the imagination, l 


Although it is very difficult to point out the predominance of ‘fancy 
or imagination ia particular instances, we do think that Wordsworth is in 
general right in his distinction between the two. In the 1815 Preface 
Wordsworth refers to Coleridge’s definition of fancy as the ‘ageregative 
or associative power” (Omniana : London, 1812, 2, 13), in contrast with 
imagination as “the shaping or modifying power” as too general. (Smith : 
p. 163) According to Wordsworth, both fancy’ and ‘imagination are 
creative faculties. Both aggregate and associate, ‘evoke and combine. 
In this context, Mr. Wellek is correct in saying that Wordsworth’s own 
theory is actually well in agreement with Coleridge’s, ‘‘at least, as that 
theory was developed or put on paper a little later”. (Wellek, p. 147), 
He is also justified when he cannot accept the position put forth by 
Clarence D. Thorpe in The -Jmagination: Coleridge -vs- Wordsworth 
(Philological quarierly, 18 (1939), 1-18) that on this point there is a deep 
disagreement between Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wordsworth believes 
with Coleridge that fancy deals with “‘fixities and definites” (Biographia 
Literaria, ed. Shawcross, I, 202) whereas imagination deals with the 
“plastic, the pliant and the indefinite. 


The earliest mention in Wordsworth of the distinction between fancy 
and imagination is found in.a note to the thorn in the 1800 edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads. There it is a difference in emphasis. Thus imagination 
is the “faculty which produces impressive effects out of simple elements”, 
fancy is “the power by which pleasure and surprise are excited by sudden 
-varieties of situation and an accumulated imagery”. (Poetical- Works; ed. 
de Selincourt, 2, 512) . 

-Itis true that Wordsworth, unlike Coleridge; does not emphasize the 
‘holistic’ conception of the imagination, the Esemplasis that Coleridge 
speaks of. He does not also draw a sharp distinction’ between the 
transcendentalism and associationism ‘sought to be established by 
Coléridge. But, although proceeding with no intellectual dialectic, he 
rightly discovers the general distinction between the two faculties. It is 
a difference between the less and the more serious, between the playful 
and the sublime, between the circumscribed and the free. And Words- 
worth with his profound poetic instinct, has been able.to guess the true 
nature of the poetic imagination. | 
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‘Imagination’ literally means the making of images: but it is 
restricted to the making of mental images or pictorial ideas. ‘Fancy’ 
means the producing of appearances having no substantial reality. 
Etymologically, therefore, we do not have any real difference between 
the two. The popular conception of ‘Fancy’ is that of a playful or 
whimsical thought, having little or no regard to reality. Imagination is 
used for imagery of a more Serious kind which might possibly correspond 
to reality. The distinction made by popular conception between ‘Fancy’ 
and ‘Imagination’ is thus rather vague. 

It was William Wordsworth among the English Romantics who 
first took up this popular distinction and deepened it. He made the 
meanings more definite, and made them correspond to a real difference 
between two kinds of poetry, which critics had so long overlooked. 


Fancy aims directly only at the production of pleasure derived 
from a playful exercise of the mind. A child plays physically with toys 
and games, but he may also dally with his fancies in the fairy tales. Even 
great poets sometimes find relaxation in a lighter vein. ‘Here let me 
sit and play with similes”, said Wordsworth, and he did so in his Poems 
of the Fancy’. 

M. Arnold, in_ his Essay on Wordsworth (Essays in Criticism, 
Second series, ed. S. R. Littlewood ;, p. 81), objects to the classifica- 
tion of Wordsworth’s poems into ‘poems of the Fancy” and ‘Poems of 
the Imagination’. “Wordsworth”, says Arnold, “classified his poems not 
according to any commonly received plan of atrangement, but according 
to a scheme of mental physiology. He has poems of the fancy, poems of 
the imagination, poems of Sentiment and reflection, and so on. His 
categories are ingenious but farfetched, and the result of his employment 
of them is unsatisfactory. Poems are Separated one from another which 
possess a kinship of subject or‘of treatment far more vital and deep than 
the supposed unity of mental origin, which was Wordsworth’s reason for 
joining them with others”. : 


Critics, following Arnold, have generally been ‘averse to the 
distinction made by Wordsworth between ‘poems of the Fancy’ and 
‘Poems of the Imagination’. It may sometimes be difficult to point out 
any real distinction between the two groups of poems. It may also be 
true that his poems of the fancy very often shade imperceptibly into those | 
of the imagination and vice versa. And yet, on the whole, Wordsworth 
was true to the distinction made by him. Among the instances of imagina- 
tion quoted in his 1815 Preface, there are lines from his own poems of the 
imagination. 
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In many of his poems, Wordsworth refers to the fancy as a much 
lighter faculty than the imagination. [In a letter to Southey prefaced to 
Peter Bell, Wordsworth speaks very highly of the imagination which 
“not only does not require for its exercise the intervention of supernatural 
agency, but that, though such agency be excluded, the faculty may be 
called forth as imperiously, and for kindred results of pleasure, by incidents 
with the compass of poetic probability, in the humblest departments of 
daily life”. (Poetical Works, ed. T. Hutchinson, revised by Selincourt : 
O.U.P., p. 236). The poem To the Sons of Burns contains the following : 


“His judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way” ; 


where a lighthearted joviality is associated with fancy which is able to 
remove sadness. (op. cit., p. 287). 


The Yarrow Visited gives us : 


“A ray of fancy still survives— 
Her sunshine plays on thee : 
(op. cit., p. 302). 
In “The Three Cotiage Girls (in “Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 
1820”) we have 
“How blest the Maid whose heart yet free 
From love’s uneasy sovereignty— 
Beats with a fancy running high”. 
(op. cit., p. 344). 
In an Inscription for a Monument in Crosthwaite Church, in the vale of 
Keswick, Wordsworth, while speaking of Southey, says that 


“<'..Fancy, disciplined by studious.art. 
Inform’d his pen.,....” (op. cit., p. 587). 


In The Prelude, Book I, itis clear that he does not assign fancy a very 
high place : 
“a higher power 
Than Fancy gave assurance of some work 
Of glory there forthwith to be begun” (op. cit., p. 633). 


Imagination has been described by Wordsworth in his Prelude in the 
following manner : i 


“Imagination—here the Power so called 
Through and incompetence of human speech, 
That awful Power rose from the mind’s abyss 
Like an unfathered vapour that enwraps, 
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At once, some lonely traveller. I was lost ; 
Halted without an effort to break through ; 
But to my conscious soul I now can say— 
‘I recognise thy glory’ ; in such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode, 
There harbours ; whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s beart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 
With hope it is, hope that can never.die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be”, 
(Prelude: VI. 1l. 592—-608) 
Imagination as conceived by Wordsworth leads us to infinitude. 
It is a power which cannot quite be explained by our senses. And this 
conception of Imagination is something which Wordsworth has in common 
with the other great romantics in English literature. It is a divine gift, 
it is “the light that never was on sea or land”, but its mystic power 
can be felt in the blood by all great men of poetic genius. In his Preface 
to Poems (1815) Wordsworth says that Imagination “recoils from every- 
thing but the plastic, the pliant, and the indefinite. She leaves it to 
Fancy to describe Queen Mab as coming, 


In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 


Having to speak of stature, she does not tell you that her gigantic Angel 
was as tall as Pompey’s pillar; much less that he was twelve cubits, or twelve 
hundred cubits high; or that his dimensions equalled those of Teneriffe 
or Atlas ; because these, and, if they were a million times as high, it 
would be the same, aré bounded: The expression is, ‘His stature reached 
the sky ! the illimitable firmament ?” (Smith: pp. 163-164). 


In Prelude, Book YI, ll. 564 fling, we have again a reference to the 
eternal nature of the Imagination : 


“the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the rainy stream, 
The unfetter’d clouds, and region of the Heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light - 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
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Characters of the great Apocalypse, | 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first and last, and midst, and without end”. 


The highest moments. of Wordsworth’s imagination would always 
make him discover a harmony, a unifying force persisting through out 
the Universe. And this harmony, in which all apparent contradictions are 
resolved, is the one thing that- was. sought to'be stressed by Coleridge in 
his Imagination as the Esemplastic power. It was imagination which 
would lead Wordsworth to i 

“that blessed mood, ` 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, . 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended,-we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living sout : 

While with an eye made-quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things”. 

(Tintern Abbey) 


Imagination is a heavenly gift, and it makes man conscious of his 
spiritual heritage which can never be totally destroyed by his material 
pursuits : 7 


“Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy !” 
a (The Immortality Ode) 


Wordsworth was conscious of this high heavenly visitation in him 
which would 


“Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make © 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
of the eternal silence”. (Ibid). 


And here is Coleridge, in the opening lines of his poem ‘To 
William Wordsworth” — 
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“O Friend ! O Teacher ! God’s great gift to me ! 
Into my heart have I receiv’d that Lay ` 
More than historic, that prophetic Lay 

Wherein (high theme by thee first sung aright) 

Of the own spirit thou hast lov’d to tell 

What may be told, by words revealable : 

With heavenly breathings, like the secret soul 

Of vernal growth, of quickening in the heart, 
Thoughts that obey- no mastery of words, 

Pure self-beholdings ! Theme hard as high ! 

Of smiles spontaneous, and mysterious fears 
(The first-born they of Reason and twin birth). 
Of tides obedient to external force, 

And currents self-determined, as might seem, 

Or by some inner Power ; of moments awful, 
Now in thy inner life; and now abroad, 

When power streamed from thee, and thy soul receiyed 
The light reflected, as a light bestowed”. 


The light of imagination moulds and transforms the objective world 
into a thing of beauty. And Wordsworth was the first great English 
Romantic to be a votary of this heavenly light. 
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SILENT AND BLOODLESS REVOLUTION 
IN BALLOT BOXES 
DEBENDRA BIJOY BANERJEE 


Presumably, Shrimati Indira Gandhi failed to foresee that a severe 
storm was brewing in the minds of the most of the 600 million Indians 
from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari during the 19 months of her veiled 
dictatorial rule in the name of emergency. The storm which burst and 
uprooted the pillars of the Congress throughout the country from 
“March 16 to 20 during the 6th Lok Sabha election, was as a matter 
of course, the off-shoot of the low depression that started forming since 
the proclamation of emergency on June 26, 1975. 


Direct Cause 


The pernicious effects of emergency starting with the imprisonment 
of the top ranking national leaders like Sarbashri Jaiprakash Narain, 
Morarji Desai, A. B. Vajpai, Rajnarain, L. K. Advani, Madhu Limaye, 
Chandra Sekhar and others followed by mass arrest of people, curtailment 
of’ their fundamental rights, curbing freedom of press by enforcing 

censorship, evasion of the verdict of Allahabad ‘High Court up-holding 
the appeal of Raj Narain against her (Indira Gandhi) nullifying the 
Supreme Court against protest by any body, drastic amendment of the 
constitution suspending basic rights and privileges of citizens framed by 
the elders, vigorous and forceful application of Family Planning norms, 
estranged, the common. people and the intellectuals so much so that they 
were smothering with discontent to get rid of the oppressive rule of 
Indira Government. They were, as it were, on the tip-toe of expection 
to. see the end of the night-mare and the reign of terror let loose by the 
bureaucrats. To palliate the people from the wounds thus inflicted, the 
20-point economic programme was launched aiming at the welfare of 
the weaker section and increasing productivity in workshops and 
factories. l 


But to be or not to be remained a question. The answer came on 
March 21, when, she together with her son Sanjoy Gandhi were defeated 
in the battle fields of Raiberalie and Amethe by Sarvashri Rajnarain and 
Rabindra Pratap Singh. Her generals, captains and lieuterants were also 
vanquished in different sectors of the battle field in eastern, western, 
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northern and southern regions. Of about 50 Ministers, State and Deputy 
Ministers only 15 could come to Pavilion with honour. The magnitude of 
the loss of popularity, lack of mass contact and peoples confidence may be 
gauged from the fact that except 7 ministers out of 13 and 4 each of 
State and Deputy Ministers out of 17 and 19 respectively, all the other 44 
ministers were badly mauled by their rivals. The defeat of the 
commander-in-chief, her son, the speaker of Lok Sabha B.R. Bhagat, the 
Law Minister H.R. Gokhale, the Defence Minister Bansilal, Vidyacharan 
Sukla, Information and Broadcasting ‘Minister, his Deputy, Dharamvira 
Singh and the Deputy Minister in charge for family Planning was more 
pronounced this year in as much as the wrath of the electorate was 
specially directed against those whose callousness, -indifference and 


unsympathetic attitude ‘were ‘instrumental in aggravating the sufferings of 
the people. 


Grand Holy Alliance 


Could anybody.in India conceive of this great debacle awaiting 
‘Indira Gandhi, vis-a-vis the Congress, when the announcement of the Lok 
Sabha Election came on January 18. Could the administrators visualise at 
all that they would be routed in the country by the newly formed Janata 
Party and its allies whose emergence in-the political arena. albeit caused’a 
little headache apparently, to the ruling party. It was anticipated by the 
happy-go-lucky Congress bosses that the opposition forces would not be 
united within two months and they could not make effective campaign to 
influence and mobilise public opinion during this short time in their 
favour. = oF 


- But the calculation of the so-called shrewd politicians and the stooges 
came like “man proposes but God disposes’. Unlike 1971, there was a 
holy alliance this year among the opposition groups, Congress (O). 
Janasangha, BLD and Socialists which came out as a Janata Party under 
the Chairmanship of Shri Morarji Desai. The party derived inspiration 
from the Loknayak Shri- Jaiprakash Narain who practically acted as the 
prime mover of this unification. With Shri Jagjivan Ram resigning from 
the Central Cabinet and the ruling Congress, and the formation of 
Congress for Democracy only on. February 2, the political activities of the 
Janata Party gained further momentum. The people found a glimmer of 
light in this -combination and the public: speeches of Sarbashri Deshai,. 
Jagjivan Ram, Rajnarain, Madhu -Limaye,. Chandra Sekhar, Acharya 
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Kripalani, Santibhusan, Advani, Vajpai, P. C. Sen, Vejoy Singh Nahar 
and thè last but not the least. Sm. Vijoy Lakshmi Pandit came as moral 
booster to the masses. The decision of the CPI (M), Forward Block and 
the R. S. P. to join hands with Janata Party and CFD in their bid to 
defeat the Congress also acted as a fillip to rouse public opinion. 


Dictatorship Dislodged: 


Sm. Indra Gandhi got unnerved at this unique combine and the 
proliferation of the views and ideas by the stalwarts who gave befitting 
replies from different parts of India against the oft repeated slogan raised by 
Mrs. Gandhi herself alone during her electioneering campaign. She made 
whirlwind election tours with Government machineries against the limited 
resources of the Janata Party leaders. But the personal influence of 
Mrs. Gandhi equipped with externarlly glittering protections as if dwindled 
into insignificance internally as they could not make any dent in the 
heart of the masses. The Indians may not have sufficient education, 
but they are not to be kept like fools. The results of the election clearly 
demonstrated that the nation has devoloped democratic consciousness 
and that democracy in India is ‘firmly rooted. It has come to stay 
despite attempts to gag it by vested interests. As such, democracy has 
very correctly asserted itself ignoring personal and hero worship tendency 
and defying totalitarian attitude. It has further justified that none is 
indispensable in a democratic country. No wonder therefore, such a 
change becomes inescapable in democracy against dictatorial attitude and 
a propensity to cling to power under false pretexts. Instances are not 
rare in the annals of history even when the highest personality in power 
prolonging regime against the discontent of the masses has been rejected 
by them through revolution. This is exactly what has happened in India 
also, but through a Silent and Bloodless Revolution. 


Indira Gandhi’s exit from India’s political stage and Morarji Desai’s 
entry thereon, marks the closure of three decades of uninterrupted Congress 
domination and the significant beginning of an era of non-Congress 
Government at the centre spearheaded by Janata Party. True to Indian 
tradition, Truth and Justice have splendidly prevailed over vice and 
injustice to which 600 million people were willy-nilly subjected under 
Congress hegemony for the last 20 months. “Satyameba Jayate”? has 
emerged supreme. 


Coincidently, formation of a non-Congress Govt. Jargely echoes the 
transfer of power by the Congress to Janata Party on March 25, 1977, as | 
CR—7 ; 
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was done on August 15, 1947 by the then British Govt. to India through a 
non-violent struggle. 


Commitment of one vice leads to another for justification and thus 
is constructed the unsound edifice for its ultimate demolition. The same 
was the case with Indira Gandhi, who despite stepping down from power 
in obedience to the verdict of the Allahabad High Court influenced the 
Supreme Court in uttar disregard of democratic and constitutional decorum. 
She was ill-advised by the coterie of sycophants who infiltrated the citadel 
of Congress in the guise of her well-wishers. 


Erosion Of Integrity 


To ascertain the gradual stages of erosion in pepularity integrity and 
solidarity of Congress, the erstwhile foremost national organisation of 
the country, it is necessary to peep into the past eleventh years of the 
Congress rule under the stewardship of Indira Gandhi. Fortune smiled 
on her in 1966, when she was, after the death of Lal Bahadur Sastri, India’s 
the then Prime Minister, installed as the first lady and youngest Prime 
Minister surmounting the claim of Morarji Desai. At that time she was 
effectively supported by the pillars of the Syndicate like Kamaraj, Atulya 
Gosh, Nijalingappa and S. K. Patil etc. They expected that Indira 
Gandhi could be moulded as they liked, but their expectations were 
belied soon when she chose to take independent decisions in defiance of 
their opinions. Thus, arose conflict and trouble between the Syndicate 


and Indira Group which ultimately led to disintegration of the Congress. 


into parts in 1969. 


Absolhile Power For Indira 


The split of the Congress opened up new horizon for Indira Gandhi 
to have her sway over the Ruling Party. There remaind none to question 
her leadership. Nationalisation of Banks, abolition of privy purse and 
the liberation of Bangladesh from the clutches of Pakistan brought her 
abundance of popularity and her dynamic leadership was widely acclaimed. 
From then on, she started misusing her power and her duplicity in regard 
to election of the speaker of Lok Sabha was exposed, when Shri N. 
Sanjeev Reddy was defeated by Shri V. V. Giri at the connaivance 
of Indira Gandhi. Her integrity received a jolt although not very. 
apparently. 


4 
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The Lok Sobha election of 1971 saw her wining with thumping 
majority. The Congress (O), Jana Sangha, PSP, CPI(M), BLD, were 
badly defeated because of “Garibi Hatao” slogan by the Congress against 
‘Indira Hatao’ slogan raised by the opposition. The CPI and DMK 
lent their numerical support to Indira Govt. formed after the election. 
The overwhelming majority of the Congress in Parliament ultimately 
became the cause of her down-fall and the rout of the Congress in the 
6th Lok Sabha election. 


The proclamation of Emergency on June 26, 1975, followed by large 
scale anti-people methods and excesses adopted by the Govt. to keep 
the Prime Minister in absolute power precipitated the crisis and there was 
mounting resentment against forcible application of ‘Nashbandi.’ Induc- 
tion of Sanjoy Gandhiin power politics and his undue intervention in 
administrative affairs gave rise to further dissatisfaction among both 
official and organisational circles. The last but not the least “Indira is 
India” slogan raised by the Congress President himself seriously hit at 
the root of her allegiance to democracy. The over estimation of her 
popularity on the eve of election gave her wrong impression about the 
feelings of the masses towards Congress and Sanjoy Gandhi’s undiginfied 
utterances about the veteran leaders of the country subjected the organisa- 
tion to severe criticism. The quit of Babu Jagivan Ram from the 
Congress and his expositions about Indira Gandhi’s dictatorial attitude 
in running the Govt. also caused indignation among the voters in the 
eastern, northern and western regions of the country, who as if felt deter- 
mined to oust Indira, Sanjoy and the Congress from power. They 
ultimately brought into reality their inner feelings by voting a non- 
Congress organisation into power in rejection of the Congress rule. 
Thus terminated the undisturbed regime of the Congress and the novel 
change was effected through a Silent and Bloodless Revolution kept 
hidden in ballot boxes. 


* About the Author: Sri Debendra Bijoy Banerjee, M. A., was Assistant Public 
Relations Officer, South Eastern Railway. He is a veteran Journalist. 


“THE NATURE AND CONCEPT OF THE 
AHOM FOREIGN POLICY 
SUNIL KUMAR DAS 


? 


The history of Assam proper begins with the migration of the Shans 
who, incourse of time, came to be known as the Ahoms, to the Brahmaputra 
Valley in 1228 A.D. The Ahoms held their sway over Assam from the 
second quarter of thẹ thirteenth down to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The territory first conquered by the Ahoms was asmall one 
comprising some portions of eastern Assam, i.e., the present districts of 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. Gradually the Ahom dominions extended to 
the west, and at the termination of their conflicts with the Mughuls in 
1682 A.D., the boundary of the Ahom kingdom touched the river Manas 
(Manha) opposite Goalpara. This limit remained unaltered till the 
country was finally supplanted to the British in terms of the treaty of 
Yandaboo (1826 A.D.). 


The study of the nature and concept of the Ahom foreign policy 
presents certain difficulties with regard to the mode of treatment in com- 
parison to that of the ancient India. The people with which we are 
concerned here, while accepting and applying elaborate administrative 
methods largely borrowed or adopted either from their original homeland 
or from more advanced civilisations, had little understanding of the under- 
lying principles. and no definitely expressed conception of the theory of 
of government or social order. The reasons are not far toseek. In 
ancient India, however, much thought was given to the theory of govern- 
mental act, in combination with ethical influences, resulting in the produc- 
tion of volumnious idealistic. treatises setting forth what ought to be. 
Some of the literatures dealing with the Dandanities, Rajyasastras and 
Arthrsastras, etc., found their way from India fo Assam in later times 
when the Ahoms came under the pale of Hinduism, and were then held in 
high esteem by the Ahom rulers. The influx of Hindu law into the Ahom 
political ideology can be traced to an encouraging and appreciable attempt 
of the Ahom kings in translating the Puranas which were undertaken for 
the double purpose of providing a mythology, and a series of romances to 
the common people and a Code of law to the Ahom kings. A great mass 
of Assamese historical literature have hitherto been discovered, but 
much of that is devoted to practical administrative matters usually 
leaving hints only vaguely to any underlying principles. No independent 
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treatise concerning particularly the Rajaniti or Dandaniti of the period in 

question is yet to come to light. In view of the above the method of treat- 
ment of the aspect adopted here will, therefore, aim primarily at endea- 
vouring to make clear the nature and concept of the Ahom foreign policy, 
while the theoretical ideas will merely be allowed to reveal themselves 
incidentally but will nevertheless be found to provide us with materials on 
which to base our conclusions. It is certainly the practical working of 
the administrative machinery that best repays our study ; for, while in 
India theoretical treatises are so numerous and information of the practical 
nature so relatively scarce, contrary is the case in Assam where huge mass 
of valuable documents have been preserved, which, by way of ingenuous- 
ness with which they approached the problems that beset the administra- 
tion, enable us to form a picture of actual conditions such as is rarely 
possible in ancient India. 


A branch of the Shans of Upper Burma, the Ahoms, as we have 
pointed out above, inherited the political ideology of their ancestors. But, 
in course of time, they came under the influence of the Hindu political 
ideology as enunciated by the ancient law-givers, such as Jajnavalkya, 
Kamandaka, Manu, Kautilya and others. 


One of the important functions of the Ahom King was to conduct 
_ the foreign policy which took a large portion of his time. In the capital, 
the King maintained spies and used to receive reports through them in 
order to keep himself posted with the latest development of the politics. 


In the period under review, the ambassadors were called Katakis. 
For proper maintenance of the Ahom diplomatic service, Shu-kham-pha, 
placed the service of the envoys on a systematic footing by creating eight 
khels. The members of these khels were recruited to the post of the 
Katakis who were required to proceed to China, Mann (Burma), Hukawng, 
Nara (Magoung), Japan, Siam, Tibet and the lower countries i.e. parts of 
India.2 The Katakis were required to be highly intelligent as they had 
to present the affairs of Assam in the foreign courts, and it was upon 
their powers of advocacy and exposition that the settlement of political 
issues largely depended. The first known envoy deputed by Shu-ka-pha 
(1228-68 A.D.), the founder of the dynasty, to Nai-chan-pha, the ruler of 
Magoung, carried the message embodying written epistles and presents.® 
The envoys had always to elucidate and supplement, according to the 
custom of the country, the contents of the letter by mukha-jevana mean- 
ing ‘oral expression’. This is also evident from the diplomatic 
correspondence of subsequent period. The system of maintaining friendly ` 
relations with the neighbouring countries through the Katakis was a 
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measure considered essential for the growth and prosperity of the country. 
In addition to the khels of Katakis, Pratapasimha created a \khel of 
professional workers called Bairagis.or Sanyasis* to wonder about in the 
foreign countries in the garb of itinerant hermits with the object of 
studying the social customs, manners, administration etc. Enlightened 
in his outlook, Pratapasimha enriched his administration by introducing 
novel aspects of foreign culture recommended by the Bairagis. He 
also found it convenient to replace the Ahom Katakis by shrewd 
Brahmanas who were gifted with nimble voices and persuasive ways of 
speaking. The King, thereupon, selected thirteen Brahmana families’ 
whose members were only eligible to the post of envoys. Ratnakandali 
and Madhabcharan were the first two Brahmana envoys at the court of 
Pratapasimha. ® 


Politically isolated from the rest of India, the Ahom sovereigns 
received with extended arms those foreigners who bad something new to 
teach and, who contributed to the appeassement oftheir intellectual 
curiosity. The ambassadors of culture were ordinarily brought to Assam 
under express commissions of the State, and were given full facility and 
encouragement to settle in the country becoming one with the children 
of the soil in language and manners after a few -generations. The 
farsighted ruler Rudrasimha created a new order in the society, the 
Khaonds whose functions were to visit important centres of India and to 
bring back to their country . beneficent foreign customs and manners 
which might usually be transplanted in the Assamese soil." 


The envoys of the Ahom dourt were properly trained and tutored 
regarding the formalities to be observed in their dealings with the foreign 
rulers and their ministers in the court in order to safeguard the interest 
of the country. Thisis evident from the discussion held between the 
Ahom Barbarua and Ramachandra, an envoy of the J ayantia ruler.8 It 
is interesting to note that in later days, persons versed in the affairs of 
Bengal and proficient in Hindusthani were sent to Calcutta for represent- 
ing Assam inthe court of the East India Company.® It appears that in 
the Ahom period, the Katakis were thus employed as agents for the Kings 
in their negotiations with the foreign powers ‘and the independent hill 
tribes, 1° 

The department of foreign affairs of the Ahom government was 
equipped with several experts is proved by the fact that in the month of 
June-July (Ashada), 1556, Naranarayana, the Koch King sent an embassy to 
the court of Shu-kham-pha which carried an epistle written in an invisible 
ink which baffled the ingenuity of the Ahom court, till a mathematician 
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Durgacharan Barkaith deciphered the abstruse letter by reading it in 
darkness where the letters appeared in their unexpected brightness as 
they were written with the secretion of earthworms. Durgacharan was 
henceforward known as Manikchandra for deciphering the invisible letter 
with pearl like brilliance.‘! Besides, knowledge of Persian was a quali- 
fication for high appointment in the State services including the diplomatic 
service is proved by the fact that several readers of the Persian language 


were maintained by the Ahom court. They were also granted endow- 
ments of lands. 


Negligence of duty, bribery and incompetence on the part of the 
Katakis were seriously dealt with. In the early years of the reign of 
Jayadhvajasimha, Ekadaha and Chaturbhuj, two Ahom Katakis who 
were deputed to the Mughul outpost (thana) were punished by 


extracting one of their eyes for they failed to inform the movements 
of the enemies. !? 


It was criminal on the part of an Assamese ambassador to beg 
favours of a person met by him in his diplomatic capacity. Kalia Kataki, 
an Assamese envoy, pleaded before Raja Satrajit, a vassal of the Mughuls, 
that his house had been robbed, and on that plea, obtained from the Raja 
gifts of money, clothes and pitchers. The matter was reported -to 
Pratapasimha who was indignant at the derogatory conduct of the Kataki. 
“Heis my ambassador,” observes Pratapasimha, ‘‘what he had to ask 
for and obtain articles from the Bangals (foreigners)? He has belied the 
trust imposed on him by me.” Kalia was imprisoned and subsequently 
executed along with six other Katakis who had been previously 
imprisoned.t? Besides, Pratapasimha also executed several Katakis for 
receiving gratification from Raja Dharmanarayana of Darrang. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that Pratapasimha was the first Ahom 
monarch who placed the diplomatic services of the government on a 
proper footing. The ambassadors should be strictly honest, about whose 
duties, the King observed as follows—‘I am highly pleased with the 
manner in which you have conducted ` yourselves and asserted your views 
ina foreign place (court of the Mughul commander Allah Yar Khan). 
The Katakis should be like shieldsmen. Your words alone constitute 
your rice and cloth; more specially the relations between ourselves and 
yourselves are like gold and borax ; the former is refined with the help 
of the latter. You have been able to vindicate your cause in a-foreign 
daravara, and thereby to protect the interests of your government, 
without paying any heed to your own personal safety. Therefore, Oh ! 
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sons of the Brahmanas (Bamuni puteks), have I got any one dearer to me 
than yourselves ?’’14 


In Assam, the foreigners, generally termed as Bangals, were 
treated with strict vigilance. This is evident from the comment of the 
King on an occasion where he expounded the policy of the Ahoms towards 
the foreigners before his trusted emissaries. The occasion was provided 
by one Bhelai’s son who having paid an unauthorised visit to the Mughul 
camp of Allah Yar Khan divulged the secrets of the country to the enemy, 
promised to deliver him elephants, and brought two pearl chains for the 
King. But the latter pointed out that one Ratnakhari, an inhabitant of 
the Nara country lived in Ghargaon. He was conferred with the title 
Sagarakhari by Shu-klen-mung and was subsequently deputed to execute 
the census operation at Namrup. But the foreigner reported the strength 
of the Ahoms to the Nara King who invaded Assam and defeated the 
Ahoms. “So we cannot fathom”, commented the King, “the inrer 
workings of the minds of the foreigners. This slave (Bhelai’s son) is 
unreliable as the Paschima (Western Daflas). My brother-in-law (Momai 
Tamuli) will please teach hima lesson.” Bhelai’s son was used to be 
given five blows on coming and the same number of going outside.15 
How far the foreigners were unrealiable to the Ahoms is also evident from 
the following example. Qasim Khan, the governor of Bengal, appointed 
Sheikh Ibrahim Karori as the revenue collector of the Koch country. 
During the Governorship of Ibrahim Khan, the successor of Qasim Khan, 
` the Karori was charged with misappropriation of Imperial revenue 
amounting to rupees seven lakhs. Afraid of severe penalty for his 
misdemeanour, he hatched a conspiracy and opened treasonable 
correspondence with the Ahom King and rallied round himself a force of 
about 3,000 strong. He submitted a formal proposal to Pratapasimha 
by which the latter was to help the former in securing the sovereignty of 
Kamarupa for himself while Ibrahim, in return, was to join the King in 
his warfare with the Mughuls. Though an encouraging proposal no 
doubt, Pratapasimha did not readily fall in. Shrewd as he was, 
Pratapasimha desired to examine the loyalty of the foreigner. “Until you 
first lead the war”, the message of the King to Ibrahim runs, “against the 
Imperial army in this country, and send me one or two of their men alive 
or dead, I cannot, in my farsightedness believe you all on a sudden. 
Under the circumstances if you are firm in this proposal, you should 
utilise the opportunity and put it into execution. The country -Kamarupa 
nay even Manchabat will be given to you. I will give you even my 
daughter, and from......my treasury, elephant’s stable, artillery and the 
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fleet in such a large quantities, the like of which you have seen never in 
your dreams. not to speak of the hours of awakefulness.” Encouraged 
by the high-hopes of the Ahom King, the unfortunate Karori declared war 
against the Muslims in which he fel].16 


The intervention in political affairs specially on the duty of the. 
commissioned ambassadors by. an unauthorised person was a ‘crime of 
high order. In the reign of Pratapasimha, one Barguru, a Kataki by 
profession brought to the knowledge of the King that he had heard from 
a lower countryman about the Muslims who were marching up the valley. 
The King enquired of Bhelai, a Kataki under Barphukan, who was 
responsible for watching the movements of. the enemy, as to the 
genuineness of the news. -The Kataki declared that although entrusted 
with the avowed duty; he was unable to obtain any confirmation of the 
Sensational reports which might be a rumour. The King, thereupon, 
ordered that Barguru was to be executed as he attempted to meddle in the 
affairs with which he had ‘no concern.!? 


_ Besides, three Assamese merchants (mudoi) Sonari, Jaihari and 
Narahari were trading at Sri-Surya in the district of Goalpada with the 
permission of the Nawab of Dacca. However, they offered themsélves 
voluntarily to act as mediator for bringing reconciliation between Nawab 
of Dacca and the King of Assam for which, they personally had to visit 
Dacca and informed the Nawab all about Assam including the matters 
relating to the political situation. Engrossed deeply in ‘his task of 
chastising the Christian merchants of Hooghly, Qasim Khan, the then 
Governor of Bengal, warmly welcomed the proposal. Anxious to ensure 
peace and amity with the Ahoms, the most dangerous of the enemies of 
the Mughuls, Qasim Khan deputed two envoys with letters and presents 
soliciting permission of the Ahom King to establish market (hat) at 
the mouth of the Sankosh.'® The traders came back with two agents of 
the Nawab with presents and epistles. They encamped at Kurua near 
Gauhati. The traders, according to the custom of the country, reported 
the arrival of two Muslim envoys to the Barphukan at Kajali,1® who, in 
turn, reported the King that the mudois not only divulged the secrets of 
the country to the Bangals at Dacca, but became friendly with them also. 
Besides, they brought letters and presents from Bengal and kept the 
foreign envoys at Kurua. They should have brought that if they had 
been specially commissioned to do so. The Barphukan also expressed 
his ignorance that merchants had the right of bringing envoys and epistle 
without the knowledge and authority of the monarch.2° Reiterating the 
point raised by. the Barphukan, the King consulted the ministers and 
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expressed his deep concern on the conduct of the merchants who should 
have confined themselves to trading activities and ordered that the three 
merchants were to be executed along with forty oarsmen who had been in 
their employ. The deceased’s bodies were placed on barges of plaintain 
trees and made to float down the river so that they might be seen by 
the Bangals.?! 


It is interesting to note in this connection that there was in the 
Ahom court a unique procedure of receiving foreign ambassadors and 
facilities accorded to them. When the ambassadors came from the 
lower countries situated to the west of Assam, they were detained by 
the Barphukan at his headquarters at. Kaliabar or Gauhati as the case 
may be, who sent message to the King soliciting his permission to allow 
them to ‘come to the court. In case of ambassadors coming from the 
east, the formalities required for obtaining permission of the King were 
performed by the frontier Gohain. However, on the arrival of foreign 
ambassadors, it was the Majumdar Badua who, with due permission 
from the monarch, conducted and directed them to wait at the Bulani- 
chara. According to the custom in vogue in the Ahom court, the 
Barbarua used to supply provisions to Ambassadors only on the first day 
of their arrival, the three Gohains on three successive days and all the 
four ministers during the four ensuing days. Althohgh the ambassadors 
were duly received by the ministers in the interval, they were not admitted 
to an audience until the expiration of that period. From this time, the 
monarch supplied their provisions from the Rajahat. The provisions 
consisted generally of articles like salt, oil, treacle, milk, betel-nut (tamol- 
pan), rice, fowls and kids according to the dietical observances of the 
ambassadors. It is’ interesting to note that they were supplied with the 
provisions by the King as long as they remained at the Ahom court. The 
Ahom:King recommended that attention. should be paid to the particular 
prejudices in the supplies of food as the ambassadors were strangers 
differing in caste from the Ahoms.?? The Majumdar then went to the 
council hall and taking his seat at the eastern side of it, he brought the 
matter to the knowledge of the King. The latter, thereupon, directed the 
Majumdar Barua to enquire of the envoys whether the Raja under whose 
orders they had come, was well along with his nobles and subjects. In 
reply to the question put forward by the Majumdar Barua, on behalf of 
the King, the Katakis pointed out that their Raja was well with his nobles 
and subjects when they started, but expressed their ignorance as to what 
had happened during their journey from their homeland to the Ahom 
court. The replies of the ambassadors were communicated to the King 
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by the Majumdar Barua who again, at the instance of the monarch, returned 
to the ambassadors and related to them that the Ahom King (Svargadeva) 
desired their Raja should rule in harmony. The Majumdar then returned 
to the King and kneeling before the monarch informed him of the 
communication of his message to the ambassadors. 


The Majumdar Barua again returned to the Katakis and enquired, 
as per order of the King, about what month did they commence their 
journey ? How long they had spent in the way ? Whether they received 
any fearin the way? When did they reach Assam? The replies to the 
above queries were brought to the knowledge of the King by the 
Majumdar Barua who was then asked by the King to read out the epistle 
carried by the ambassadors. The Majumdar again returned to the 
Katakis and related to them about the King’s impression on the epistle 
and directed them as per order of the King to narrate the verbal message 
of their ruler to him for onward transmission to the King (Svargadeva). 
Narrating the verbal message to the King, the Majumdar then returned to 
the ambassadors and asked them to take rest and made them understand 
that the King, in consultation with the ministers (Dangariyas) would 
prepare a suitable reply to. their letter. The Majumdar then dismissed 
the Katakis by giving them presents and betel (tamol-pan).23 


It is a universal maxim in ancient and medieval times that an envoy, 
whatever might have been his mode of approach or the content of the 
epistle he carried, was always regarded in highest estimation and was 
not subjected to any physical torture not even confinement. According 
to some accounts, the ruler of Koch Behar who wasa vassal of the 
Mughuls, encouraged by the prospect of regaining his ancestral domain, 
opened negotiations for bringing peace and reconciliation between Sheikh 
Kamal and Pratapasimha through his agent Bir Kazi (Biru Karji). Hardly 
had he reached the Ahom court, when Pratapasimha, contrary to all the 
cannons of diplomacy, detained the envoy at Bagchoa and decided to 
release him only when the hostility would be suspended. ?# 


The Ahom King took it as on offensive act an the part of a foreign 
ambassador, if he was not accompanied by written epistle and presents. 
Destung, a deposed Kachari ruler, sent a mission of peace to the Ahom 
King. His ambassador Demera Sardar Doloi was intercepted and detained 
by Kan-sheng Barpatra Gohain. He expressed his surprise that the 
Kachari ruler had sent an ambassador soliciting peace and friendship 
without letters and presents. Having been greatly offended the Barpatra 
directed that the envoy should immediately be remanded.?° It it interesting 
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to note in this connection that according to the usages of diplomatic 
negotiations, the ambassadors were immune from the consequences of 
the messages they carried, but, ‘ill news infects the giver’, and irritable 
monarchs or nobles sometimes mishandled the Katakis for carrying 
imperious or unpalatable tidings. 


In this connection, it deserves mention about the spies who played 
an important role in the foreign policy of the kingdom. The Ahoms 
employed a good number of spies in the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
order to collect reports from the enemy camp as to the hostile intention 
of the enemy, ‘their strength, strategy and movement. From his camp at 
Salaguri, Shu-k&-pha was contemplating an attack on the people inhabit- 
ing the valley of Namdang (nam=water, dang (deng)=red or reddish) 
meaning ’ariver of red colour’, which was the tributary of the Dikhu. 
But prior to his actual campaign, he despatched some spies in the guise 
of traders in liquor (mad) and hogs (gahari) in order to ascertain the 
strength of the people and enquire into the strategic position of the 
regions.*® During the conflict with Aba Bagr, the Ahoms collected 
reports through the spies and were elated to know that the Muhammadans 
had been whiling away their time in utter negligence and complete un- 
preparedness after making’ an under-estimation of the Ahom strength. 
The spies also reported that the strategy of the Muslim fort was also in 
favour of the Ahoms as it was situated on a sandy ground surrounded by 
jungles.?* Pratapasimha appointed several officers to act as spies and to 
keep the king and council informed of the developments at the frontier.2® 


Early in the Ahom rule, the Ahom foreign policy was fully defen- 
sive. Taking advantage of the friendly relation existing with the Ahoms, 
the Nara Raja laid before Shu-lik-pha a proposal to cede to them the 
neighbouring villages dominated by the Itonias. The proposal was 
placed before the council of nobles for deliberation. The council observed 
that the protection of the region situated at the outskirt demanded the 
creation of forts and guard houses supplemented by sleepless vigilance. 
The council suggested that it is quite impracticable to maintain the 
authority of the Ahom King over the Itonia villages if the Nara actually 
attempted to capture by force of arms.2® It would. therefore, be wise 
to ensure the enhancement of the existing relations by evacuating the 
region to the Naras. Shu-teu-pha, however, accepted the decision of the 
council. Even at the critical moment of impending Mughul invasion, 
the Ahoms were not deviated from maintaining their defensive foreign 
policy. The Mughuls were then lurking at the frontier. In spite of the 
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fact, Pratapasimha, on the counsel of the Dangariyas, desisted from 
provocating the rear enemy the Kacharis with whom they had a 
strained relation. In view of the possible hostilities with the Mughuls, 
the Ahom King was more keen in establishing friendly understanding 
with the Kacharis to whom he issued a letter in the name of the 
Dangariyas. Although the ruler of Cachar did not much favour the idea, 
he was, at the same time, not inclined to court displeasure of the Ahom 
ministers as he was of the opinion that “from ancient times, the friendship 
between the King and poeple of our kingdom with those of other has 
been established and developed only through the instrumentality of the 
Dangariyas, just as bloosoming lotuses unfold themselves to their full 
extent through the ray of the sun.”’®° 


The nature of the Ahom diplomacy was to achieve the object by 
medns of fair and foul. Naranarayan, the ruler of Koch Behar sent an 
epistle to the Ahom court remonstrating against the treacherous slaying 
of his three brothers by the Ahoms—an act considered as contrary to 
the spirits of friendship Replying to the expostulations made by the 
Koch King, the Ahom Buragohain Ai-khek who was directed to welcome 
the ambassadors, defended the Ahoms’ action pointing out that, in the 
political treaties, there was no reference to a friendship subsisted between 
the Kshatriyas for a long time. “Lipg, are beaten by teeth,” observes 
the Buragohain, ‘should we, therefore, cause any violation of the old 
bonds of friendship.”?! Kirtichandra Barbarua, an eminent diplomat 
of the reign of Lakshmisimha, has thus set forth the Ahom foreign policy. 
When a King became subjected to a monarch of another kingdom, 
_ diplomatic measures should be adopted’so that the conqueror must 
return to his own kingdom. On his retirement, the subdued prince 
should remain in preparedness with his army and when the opportunities 
offered themselves for action, he ‘should strike promptly and reinstate 
himself in his lost power.?? 


It is a recognised part of the Ahom foreign policy that the fugitives 
should not be denied protection. Having been driven from his homeland, 
Jayasimha, the chief of Manipur, had taken refuge under the Ahoms, 
and submitted a proposal to the latter entreating to reinstate him to his 
own kingdom by ejecting the Burmese, the usurpers.. The proposal was 
recommended by the Barbarua who submitted the same to the King for 
approval, The King invited the Dangariyas and asked their individual 
opinion in the matter. They unanimously . recommended, the restoration 
of the Raja of Manipur to his kingdom, an act which would earn for 
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the King fame, pity, and glory which would resound in Assam as well 
as in other region. 33 


However, the King treated with foreign states by his own 
ambassadors and in his own name, but with the previous consent of the 
chief aristocracy of the land. None could enter into any stipulation 
without the express permission of the King. The local commanders 
cannot enter into any agreement with the belligerent powers without the 
consent and authority of the King came out well in a reply sent by 
Lachit Barphukan to a Ramasimha’s repeated’ demand for the settlement 
which included the restoration of lower Assam to Mughuls. Lachit 
pointed out that the relinquishment of Gauhati to the Mughuls by him 
and Bengal to the Ahoms by Ramasimha was possible only with the 
express order of the Svargadeva and the Padshah. It would be an useless 
attempt on their part to enter into an independent stipulation ; for there 
was no guarantee that the proposed agreement would be ratified by the 
rulers of Assam and Bengal.?4 


However, the success in the foreign policy is greatly determined by 
the farsightedness of the monarch and by the exigency of the political 
situation. In the Jast quarter of the sixteenth century, there broke out in 
Koch Behar a terrible civil war, he final culmination of which was the 
dismemberment of the well-kitit Koch kingdom into two small princi- 
palities—the eastern and the western. Raghudeva, the heir-presumtive 
of Naranarayana,®® seceded from Koch Behar and established a separate 
ruling dynasty with its headquarters at Ghilajoypur or Ghilabijoypur to the 
east of Barnagar®” on the Manha river. His action was, however, approved 
as a fait accompli when in 1581, .Naranarayan permitted him to rule over 
the region as a vasssal of him.?® Thus arose the two Koch principalities. 
The descendants of Naranarayan ruled over the western portion of the 
Koch. kingdom known as Koch Behar which comprised Koch Behar, 
parts of modern districts of Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur of the 
present Bangladesh.*® The eastern division termed by the Muhammadan 
historians as Koch-Hajo, the headquarters of which was situated at Hajo, 
a few miles to the north-west of Gauhati on the Brahmaputra. It com- 
prised the modern district of Jalpaiguri, Kamarup, Mangaldai, and a 
portion of the Tejpur subdivision of district of Darrang. The relation 
between Raghudeva and his cousin Lakshminarayan, son of Naranarayan 
became strained when the former declared independence. Both of them 
were anxious to form friendship and alliance with new power against each 
other. Raghudeva formed an alliance of friendship with the Afghan 
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chief Isa-Khan,*® the Zamindar of Bhati and the uncrowned king of 
south-eastern Bengal. As a challenge against the Koch-Afghan alliance, . 
Lakshinarayan renewed the old friendship of his father with the Mughul 
government and, it was solemnised when- he offered a princess to Raja 
Mansimha, the Mughul governor of Bengal.+! But the untimely death 
of Isa Khan in 1599 left Raghudeva completely isolated endangering the 
soliderity and security of his nascent State. He was put into an embarras- 
sing situation with two acute problems—to defend his country from the 
impending menace of the Koch-Mughul alliance and to avert the danger 
from the conclusion of a prospective Koch-Ahom alliance which was 
larking behind. In this crucial hour, Raghudeva was in quest of 
adequate substitute of Isa-Khan who could act as acheckmate to the 
united Koch-Mughul alliance and to frustrate, by any means, the forma- 
tion of a Koch-Ahom alliance. But Raghudeva was not late in courting 
the friendship of Shu-Kham-pha to whom he offered his daughter 
Mangaldai in marriage.*? This was what was the circumstances which 
paved the path of the Ahoms’ infiltration into the internal affairs of their 
most powerfull neighbours. Based on the community of interest, the 
neo-Koch-Ahom alliance was undoubtedly an act of farsightedness on the 
part of Shu-kham-pha and it boded well for its performance and 
stability. Nevertheless, it helped the Ahoms to arrest the eastward ex- 
pansion of the Muguls at the cost of the Koches, the growing influence of 
which had long been looked upon by the Ahoms as a menace and threat 
to Assam. 

But the lack of farsightedness on the part of Pratapasimha was 
largely criticised in later times. On the death of Raghudeva, his son — 
Parikshit renewed the neo-Koch-Ahom alliance by offering a princess in 
marriage to Pratapasimha.*? Frustrated in his attempt to secure the 
friendship of the Ahoms, Lakshminarayan accepted as a corollery to the 
neo-Koch-Ahom alliance, the Imperial vassalships in June 1, 1609. The 
Koch-Mughul friendship was thus an incident of much political importance 
and it was soon destined to affect the kingdoms of Kamarupa and Assam. 
On the other hand, the importance of the neo-Koch-Ahom alliance lies in 
the fact that it was nothing but asemblance. Though the friendship was 
maintained for a time it was wholly impotent practically ; for, it failed to 
create fellow-feeling and union of hearts between the rulers. The root 
cause of its ineffectiveness can be attributed to Parikshit who lacked 
adroitness and had an arrogant demeanour. 


In terms of friendship, Ala-ud-Din Islam Khan, the Mughul 
Governor of Bengal, demanded in 1609 the surrender of Parikshit—a 
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death-knell to the independence of the eastern Koch kingdom: The 
evasive reply of Parikshit led Islam Khan to send an army under Abdu-I- 
Wahid against Kamarupa, who is said to have defeated Parikshii4® and 
forced him to take refuge at Fatehpur. From this stronghold Parikshit 
made a frantic attempt to strengthen himself against the Muslims. He, 
therefore, hastened to his ally, the Ahom King, soliciting momentary aid 
in this crucial hour of danger. But there he was frustrated. In an 
evasive reply, Pratapasimha maintained a friendly gesture and forwarded a 
proposal for opening up of trade and commercial intercourse between 
the States.*® To add insult to the injnry, the Ahom King counselled 
Parikshit to surrender his kingdom to the Mughuls without any resistance 
and also asked him to make a common cause with him in an attempt to 
expel the infiltrators, the Mughuls. .This was what was the political 
blunder on the part of Pratapasimha, the retroactive influence of which 
was soon felt in his own kingdom. Aggrieved and at the same time 
enraged, Parikshit forecasted to the Ahom King of far reaching conse- 
quences of the issues involved. The infiltration of the Mughuls into `’ 
Kamrupa on a permanent basis and the extinction of the buffer state 
would inevitably react on the security of the Ahom dominions.47 But the 
Ahom King turned a deaf ear to this impending deluge. Persisting in his 
inexpedient attitude, Pratapasimha refrained from extending any assistance 
to Parikshit who was, therefore, left to his own fate. But tragedy lies in 
the fact that Parikshit was not destined to reap the fruits of his policy of 
plunder and blunder. The wrong done by Pratapasimha also soon became 
evident. The defeat of Parikshit and resultant incorporation of the 
eastern Koach kingdom into the Mughul empire removed the insurmount- 
able barrier of separation which had so long existed between the Mughuls 
and the Ahoms. The extinction of the buffer State and the conquest of 
Kamarupa had brought at last the Mughul government into direct contact 
with their strongest Mongoloid neighbours. It was indeed an irony 
of fate that the prophetic warning of Parikshit suggesting that the con- 
quest of his dominions by the Muhammadans was an ominus prologue to 
the gigantic encroachment into Assam came to be too true so soon it was 
sounded. But Pratapasimha showed his shortsightedness when he kept 
himself aloof from the Mughul interference into the dominions of Pari- 
kshit with whom he had concluded an alliance of friendship. If he 
desired to avert foreign aggression by maintaining a buffer State like 
Kamarupa, the treatment meted out to Parikshit cannot be diplomatically 
considered as wise and prudent. It was a foregone conclusion that Assam 
would not be free from the impact of Muslim aggrandisement sooner or 
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latter. If he supported Parikshit in a common cause against the Muslims, 
the course of subsequent event would have been different. 


The nature of Ahom diplomacy is well-expressed at the end of their 
conflict with Mir Jumlah. It is a matter of much concern to the historians 
why the Ahoms, knowing fully well about the great straits in which the 
Mughuls has befallen, offered the peace proposal. The reasons are- not 
far to seek. Kurtichandra Barbarua, an arch diplomat has thus set forth 
the Ahom foreign policy. According to him, it was worst suffering on 
the earth to be dominated by others. When a King became subjected to ' 
a monarch of another country diplomatic measures should be adopted so 
that the hostile army might be witndrawn from the country by means of 
promises of indemnity and tributes. On the retirement of the enemy, the 
subdued prince should remain in preparedness with his army, and when 
opportunity offered themselves for action, he should openly defy the 
treaty terms and promptly recover the lost possession. In this state of 
affairs, the treaty of Ghilajharighat concluded in 1663 was considered 
merely as a scrap of paper when the Ahoms recovered their lost posses- 
sion in the reign of Udayadityasimha.*® 
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INDIVIDUALS IN A GROUP: A 
FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


PRABHAT KUMAR MUKHOPADHYAY 


Introduction: Man as a Homosapien is neither solitary in its origin 
nor in its existence’ ; like any other organism he acts and reacts perpe- 
tually to stimuli within an environment. His probability of survival 
increases with the degree of his adjustment with other individuals and 
stimuli within that environment since his birth.2 As the outcome of 
this process of adjustment with respect to their food, health, shelter and 
sex, individuals of similar needs coalesce. When one looks at two or more 
people and notices a regularised pattern of behaviour by one person or 
persons, is followed by appropriate behaviour on the part of the others, 
he infers it as a process of interaction. Obviously through the operation 
of this interaction process, the collection of individuals are structured 
which are hierarchically termed as a group, a class, a society and a 
civilization. A social psychological or sociological study isolates these 
various social units with some form of generalised action, where indivi- 
duals become nothing but an unit in that aggregate. 


In this paper we shall try to re-define the places of individuals ip 
terms of an active agent’ and not a passive, a mere ‘cog in the wheel’,— 
which the present national planners seem to prove and implement in 
practice. Starting from the lowest strata of this hierachical rung, the 
group is to be conceived as a plurality of two or more interacting 
individuals in a given frame of reference. Though almost all the known 
social scientists have considered interaction process as the very basis of 
group formation between individuals, yet most of them have referred 
some other underlying psychological factors to define this unit. To 
Freud, “two or more people constitute a. psychological group if they 
have set-up the same model-object (the Leader) or ideals in their super- 
ego or both, and consequently have identified with one another’’ ; 
“a social group”, according to Smith, “is a unit consisting of a plural 
number of organisms who have the power to act, or are acting in an 
unitary manner towards the environment”®. Deutsch defines a group 
as existing “to the extent that the individuals comprising it are persuing 
promotively inter-dependent goals’®; according to Krech and 
Crutchfield’s terminiology “the term group refers to two or more people 
who bear an explicit psychological relationship to’ one another”? ; 
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to Sherif and Sherif, a group isa “social unit of a number of individuals 
who, at a given time, stand in more or less definite inter-dependent status 
and role relationships to one another, and which explicitly or 
implicitly possesses „a set of values or norms regulating the behaviour of 
individual members, at least in matters of consequence to the group”’®. 

Analysing the above representative definitions of group, and. other 
related works, it appears that the authors are speaking about the same 
thing of a thematic process but in different codes; none has denied 
the fact of individuals’ interaction and their inter-dependence either in 
the formative or in the activation stage. All of them have adduced some 
general characteristics which can be examplified as: groups are dynamic 
entities, individuals comprising the groups transform their respective 
collective purposiveness into group purposiveness, individuals in a group 
possess the same essential features of standard or norm of conduct, 
there is present so me meaningful communication net-work between the 
inter-acting individual and so on. These authors have so far been 
established, beyond all reasonable doubts, the importance and intricacies 
of the process of interaction ; but some-how it appears that the roles of 
the individuals comprising these groups have lost sight of by them. 


It is now an established fact that man’s dependence upon another 
man and interaction between them to achieve a common goal are contene- 
nate behaviour. But why individuals interact? In any interacting 
situation, individuals are part of the environment where another indivi- 
dual also lives and thrives. This environment offers the possibilities of 
value-judgements, purposes and abstractions which are reacted to and 
somehow are shared®, In this situation, where an individual’s need is 
likely to be satisfied in any particular temporal way, he not only interacts 
with other human beings of like purpose and capacity but actually shares 
the personal-environmental offerings. This psycho- physical concomitant 
process is construed here as participation. Taking the pioneering hypo- 
thesis of Allport!® into consideration, Davis defines participation “fas 
mental and emotional involvement of a person in a group goals and 
share responsibility in them”!?. More particularly participation involves 
“doing things with others, making value judgements” within a particular 
frame of reference by individuals through proper communication! ?. 

From the above constructs its can then be posited that in a group, 
where two or more individuals interact in a face-to- -face problem- solving 
situation, one cannot react either covertly or overtly without having 
shared some experiences about the purpose and values of others in 
relation to his own. And unless this is done, a multiple of individuals 
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will not cohere themselves.to form a group. This idea may find similitude 
in the statement, “the thing that one is dealing with as the group reality- 
is more like segments of individuals’ behaviour patterns that have become 
in one degree or another organised with similar segments of the behaviours 
of the others, then it is like an aggregate of whole individuals. The 
individual himself i is a sort of matrix in which these patterns of collectively 
organised segments meet and affect one another. Instead of saying that a 
group incorporates many individuals, it is better to say that an individual 
incorporates many individuals and groups. One group has salience for 
him at one time and another has salience at another time. When not 
salient for the individual, a group to which he belongs could be 
represented in his own organism as sets, latent meaning or stored. 
memories.” 13 


Many experimental evidence can be cited in this connection to- 
comprehend that participation is congruent to interaction and more than 
it. When. observers tend to regard people in an interacting situation 
whom they like. more similar to themselves than they really are!4, 15,, or 
the perception of the individuals of the discussion groups to agree with 
their friends. more than they actually did'®, or when a pair of strangers 
had interacted and come to a number. of agreements they tended to 
perceive each other as more like themselves than before!7, or when 
married couples looking at one another in Ames room did not have the 
usual size illusions'® and so on. Such studies definitely help to emphasize 
that :sharing of experience. and values present between the individual 
subjects are in operation to explain their behaviour. Conversely, when 
there exist the possibilities of interaction between individuals, studies show. 
that under certain experimental conditions the conglomerations of the 
individuals cannot able to form groups. In some cases, even afier ` 
formation of groups, the individuals become disintegrated when there was 
no dearth of interaction but of more of it’?. Here, it becomes evident 
‘that the individuals interact, and, in the process, evaluate the situation 
where they are thriving. The disintergrating or the coalescing conditions 
are within the contexts of experiencing individuals. These are conceived, 
here, as the participatory conditions*®. , From this. empirico-logical 
orientation, a group, at this stage, can be designated as a-plurality of 
participating individuals. 

Above definition seems inadequate when one queries about the 
vehicle of participatory experience. This inquiry leads me to consider 
into some aspects of the communication pattern of human interaction 
process under the context of participatory behaviour. 
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Participation and communication—Participation involves sharing of 
value experience which ‘is not possible to occur in a co-ordinated way 
without presence of some communion between interacting individuals. 
It is assumed that it is gerundive to form a community of conditional 
relations in the form of input and feed-back of some verbal, instrumental 
and or written messages. This condition is also assumed to be true in 
the other way round ; without some form of communication, Participation 
is not possible. Communication, is usually described as, whenever an 
individual transmits a message that is received by another individual 
and is acted upon by that individual?!. Under the perview of this 
description it can be said that: all communicating situations do not 
involve participation,—in order to bé participative in nature, a communi- 
cation situation must involve ‘a concious attempt ‘by one individual to 
initiate and transact the behaviour of another individual through some 
established transmission principles. It is obvious that this process is 
really a complex situation which involves four basic variables —communica- 
for, the. message, the channel of communication and the receiver. Each 
one of them has got intrinsic peculiarities and each one either singly or 
conjointly can influence the whole process of participation. Hence 
something of the understanding of their nature is deemed essential for 
the progress of the present paper. l 


(a) Communicator—In any participating situation a ‘participator 
is both a communicator anda receiver. But for the present, pinpointing 
an individual in an interacting Situation ‘as a communicator, one can 
develop the construct that the whole ‘process of participation is an 
independent variable for the experimental strategy. This area of commu- 
nication research is dockated as source-credibility of interaction process 
by no less a person than Aristotle?2. It is said that source-credibility 
is dependent upon better preparation by ‘some communicator, better 
delivery of a speech, more effective use of gestures to carry ideas and like 
factors which can be grouped under the general heading,—personality. | 
The importance of source-credibility for effective communication has 
been experimentally. demonstrated -by many, only to mention two of 
them??, ?*. . In this connection it has further been demonstrated that the 
credibility of the communicator is neither a single characteristic nor a set 
of characteristics but is a set of perceived values by the receiver. Unless 
this source, may it be age, sex, role, status, or porsonality ‘is perceived 
and evaluated on the basis of experience from other- sources by the 
receiver, he will not be in ‘a position to interact with the communi- 
cator?5,26,27, Jntrinsically ‘this situation is understandable when the 
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communicator actually shares his ideas. with the receiver with competence 
and trustworthiness. The interaction is the katakinetic process of this 
participatory situation where the communicator and the receiver 
establish their relations on the principle of “‘intentions’®*. In this sense, 

‘ participation is adjunct to communication, the reversible n-ach of the 
communicator and the receiver. _ a 


_ (b) . Message—The communicator communicates with the receiver 
through some mediating content which is the objective base of sharing 
-of ideas. This objective base is generally defined as message. The 
meaning and structure of message must have comparable value between 
communicator and the recever. 


The similarities of the various stimuli for the communicator and 
the receiver as a mediating base can be considered equivalent as meanings 
as it relates to expressed language, gestures, intonations, syntaxes. This 
is due to the fact ‘that the communicator and-the receiver mutually 
share the meaning environment?® and: have reached to that particular 
stage of cognition through the various (conotative and denotative) 
developmental phases since their: birth?4,7!. In this connection a bit 
of motivational focus is to be shed on the message itself, when it is to be 
argued that participation’-is possible only when a communicator secures 
some response in terms of opinion, affect or action froma receiver. The 
receiver, if not share the sam: meaning with the communicator there 
would be a break in participation. This is a problem in denotation of 
the message. It is observed that abstract terms in communication instead 
of using comparatively concrete ones, fail to educe the intended response 
due to dissimilar psychical reality between the communicator and the 
receiver. However, even when some forms of abstractions have deemed 
essential by the communicator in certain interacting situation, he may 
elicit the responses from the receiver.by inducing relearning the message, - 
classifying the context, varying certain notions through the process of 
negation and advancing an operational definition for the idea as a whole. 
It is psychologically possible if he is somehow motivated to bè involved ` 
in the process itself??. This denotative re-orientation of the. message 
lead the communicator and the receiver into the “mutually shared 
environment” 33, —and participation ensures. Messages having connota- 
tive meanings in terms of affective values pose some problems in interac- 
ting situations. Generally the use of metaphors and other ,connotative 
words, at the initial stage, educe the receiver to respond and thus initiate 
the participatory conditions. But the intensity. of the correlates . of 
language in terms of the social usuage?* may enhance or inhibit the 
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relations between the communicator and the receiver. When it enhances 
in any way, it is supposed that participatory activity in an interacting 
situation becomes secured. Similarly the obverse is also a fact in the 
conditions of detraction®®. Hence the basic units of any message 
inducive of participation are the ideas and meanings that the communi- 
cator focuses to the situation. In order for the participating communi- 
cation to occur, the communicator advances his ideas in the from of 
language and then transmits that languge in an understandable style which 
can be shared by the receiver. It is a fact from the day-to-day observation 


that ideas can be expressed with different words in the same language-— 


code and that the use of different modifiers can change or alter a receiver, 
impression of the message. Messages are not made up of words 
only but of larger units like phrases, sentences, and so on (in terms of 
face-to-face communication-situajion). Here definitely some kind of intra- 
psychic organisation is essential, otherwise no global meaning will be 
detected by the receiver. This organization is conceived as based, on the 
“motivated sequence” and “logical ordering” that lead the receiver down 
the same path that the communicator is expected to go for himself. There 
are generally five such steps,—attention, need, satisfaction, visualization 
and action? which are the psychological bases of participatory situation 
and may be termed as ‘“‘motivational actualization.” 


(c) Channel of Communication—The most rudimentary channel of 
communication between the source and the receiver is the face-to-face 
situation. The present electronic age has made possible to convert the 
channel from face-to-face situations to interposed communication situ- 
ations.*7 Studies show that, specially for urban communities where 
people are familiar with the intérposed instruments in the communication 
channel, no significant amount of difference exist between the method of 
contacting in face-to-face situations with the same message presented over 
by modern gadgets of communication*®’3*. But psychologically consider- 
ing the nature of informal social communication‘? in relation to changes 
of opinion, perception, affect and ‘action, it is the expectation of the 
communicator that the receiver has really been aroused,’ and he is in a 
position to reciprocate.* 1-44 Also under the context of social change, it 
has been found that changes produced through mass-media become 
highly enhanced through the operations of the “opinion leaders”45 47 : 
This influence of “opinion leaders” is one of the positive and lasting 
effects of face-to-face interaction’ between two individuals. Here a parti- 
cular message has been received by two individuals but under two different 
mental sets ; one is non-chalant and other is interested. The non-chalant 
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individual is a friend or man of confidence of the interested person. They 
talked with each other; as a result their opinion or attitude becomes 
changed in either direction. 


From the above it can be argued that whatever be the channel of 
commucation, at a particular stage, particular to the Jevel of the proximal 
variant conditions between the source and receiver, face-to-face commu- 
nication is needed to give effect to the intent of the message. At the 
root of this, it is supposed that some sharing of values, experience and 
affects between the communications individuals are psychologically 
concomitant conditions. Consequantly, in defining the channel of 
communication, the identification of the communicator and the receiver. 
must be established as the participating individuals through some sharing 
of experiences, purpose or task. This proposal may help to explain 
psychologically the whole gamut of the structure of communication 
process, which has been concurrently described beautifully and obviously 
systematically but*® appears as too mechanical and full of monolithic 
representation. | 


. This position helps to define a group further as conceived in section 
1.2asa plurality of participating individuals and no further, as the very 
process of communication is construed here as intricate to. participation. 
Even then the definition lacks the subtlety of a -broad query about the 
initiatory purpose of the formation and function of a plurality of the 
participating individuals. The generic factor involves here that the indivi- 
duals come into a participating situation only when there are some 
problems of life or principle which are to be solved and some kind of 
decision is to be achieved. Hence to get further clarification on 
participating, it is likely one should delve into the decision-making 
process. ) 


Decision-making and Participation—For his very survival, man is a 
social animal‘? and he is also a thinking being. Psychologically, thinking 
has been equated with problem-solving behaviour through utilizing 
memories and previously learnt concepts.°° Without entering into the 
polemics embedded in the vast amount of the studies conducted in this 
area, an apparently small but fundamental fact is observed that in case 
of human beings, problem-solving is an internal process, aided and 
facilitated by -some external event.°1 This external event is identified as 
“instructions” in case of a thinker individually trying to solve problem in 
a laboratory situation. The specific functions of the “instructions” are 
informing the thinker as to the nature of the required soluation, to 
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recognize the matching of a standard so that the behaviour may be 
brought to a closure, to distinguish relevant aspects of the stimulus situ- 
ation, to stimulate recall of appropriate concepts and rules and guiding 
the thought process in certain direcation?? But when a collection of two 
or more individuals who are in face-to-face interaction with one another, 
have individual perception of their unity, have ability and tendency to act 
in a unitary manner towards their environment®®? when confront a 
problem, try to solve it by discussion method. Under this situation the 
activity role in relation to one another can be visualised as an equilateral 
process in the groups as described as individuals acting as ‘subjects’ 
under'the E’s verbal communications as ‘instructions.’ Specifically, ideas 
are introduced by the individuals, in any discussion situation, in the form 
of a suggestion, an emphasis, an example, a substitution and like or merely 
express each others affirmation or rejection of the point atissue. Thus 
there sets in within the psychological make up a dynamic condition of an 
“idea-in-the making,”—a preliminary idea changed by the work of the 
individuals through oral and verbal modification untit] it represents their 
cumulative, developing point of view. “This process of co-operation 
works inthe building of a group judgement which Tepresents the inform- 
ation values and thinking of all members is the crux” of the whole 
process.°* For any interaction situation where some goal is to be 
achieved this process is supposed to be very important and can be 
designated as decision-making process. It “is the process by which the 
alternatives available to the members are reduced... and initiation into 
action follows.”55 More specifically it is the product where the potency 
of one alternative has become zero, or is so decidedly diminished that the 
other alternatives and the corresponding forces dominate the situation. 5° 
In this situation various opinions held by different individuals in a group 
have been converted into a single decision capable of steering group 
activities to achieve the goal. In determining the psychological factors 
of this conversion-process of graded trial-and-error it can be cited that 
“the many determinants, both formal and informal, of participation and 
power combine in some fashion to create among the members of a group 
particular distribution which influence over each group decision.” 5° 
These determinants have been characterised as both cognitive arid motiv- 
ational.59-63 A cognitive-motivational system of this type is supposed to 
be operational within the framework of a group of individuals when 
initiative taken by one or more individuals are supported by others with 
reference to the context of group action. This ‘effective-initiative’ 
process®* is effective only when some feed-back of values, experiences 
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and actions between one individual to the other and vice versa of that 
reference groups are involved. 

With the help of the above analysis, it is proposed that the very act 
of decision-making by a group of individuals is equivalent to a collective 
problem-solving behaviour. Further, the process becomes effective 
through the participatory feed-back as comparable to ‘instructional’ feed- 
back in individual problem-solving situation. 


Reference Groups and Participation—The conceptual model so far 
formulated, may further be conceived here that ‘unless otherwise there 
exist some agreed-upon rules of behaviour or ‘norms’, no collective 
activity and congruent attitude between the interacting individuals in 
the process of achieving some common end, goal or objective (as an 
element. or whatever may be its contextual nature) is possible to be in 
operation, especially with reference to some motivational sequence®®, 
These ‘norms’, represent shared frames of reference and are the products 
of mutual social reinforcement and individual feed-back system. The 
cognitive aspects of the situation which are shared by different individuals 
in an interacting situation are attitudes, which are the persistent readi- 
ness to perceive, think and feel about an object in ways which lead to 
certain shared conclusions. The distinctive quality of a collection of 
interacting individuals is considered as their shared attitudes, norms and 
roles. A group defines the individuals iw it in these terms and gives to 
these individuals frames of reference about things and other individuals 
including themselves®®, Further it is construed that when certain behavi- 
oural tendencies are elicited in individuals comprising a group by ego- 
drives and incentives, those individuals will engage in various behaviours 
until reinforcements are obtained and the reinforced behaviours persists. 
Individuals often obtain reinforcements from some behaviours of other 
persons and are negatively reinforced by certain other behaviours. Thus 
it may be conceived that interacting individuals can not achieve. reinforce- 
ments simultaneously. If the individuals, in such an interacting situation 
where preference for goals with relation to certain role becomes different, 
are to receive reinforcement, each must additionally engage in a behaviour 
which is not reinforceing for himself but somehow to all. Such “trading” 
may be worked out through power-operation or through the adoption 
of various ego-defence mechanisms (*)6 6e, However, it has also been 
observed that if the interacting individuals can agree on some ‘rules’ for 
“trading”, the use of power continuosly is not necessary and the 
“preferred modes of cognizing” are in operation. Such a rule will include 
‘an agreed-upon signal for trading’. After transformations have been 
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effected from one activity to another, the above arrangement becomes 
sufficiently rewarding for each individual and the ‘“‘trading’’ persists. 
When such an agreement is present between the interacting individuals, 
and is accepted to some degree by eacn under the perview of a social 
system, a ‘norm’ is said to come into existence®’,®®, In terms of the 
individual, then this ‘norms’ is conformed on his awareness of the expected 
behaviour or attitude and his motivation to adopt that standard®®,7°. 
Here in one sense the individuals interact in a generic group where they 
wish to belong or by which they want to be accepted. In another sense, 
individuals conform to a group where they compare themselves in respect 
to their individual success, personal qualities and so on?!, Both the 
above formulations of a collection of an interacting individuals have been 
designated as the characteristics of reference groups? 2. 


From the above discussion an important concept of eA T 
and deviation-behaviour of interacting individuals is visualised. Confor- ` 
mity and deviation refer respectively, to behaviours appraised in a 
favourable light and the behaviours condemned as inappropriate, wrong 
objectionable even punishable by other people. Conformity is always 
conformity to something. Deviation is always departure from something. 
And the objective definitions of these somethings are the actual or 
anticipated evaluations of some set of people.” The psychological 
relationship of conformity or deviation in terms of any ‘norm’ to which 
an individual is exposed under the influence of his reference group is 
meaningful only when that individual is able to share and evaluate the 
whole situation’*. In this connection it will not be inappropriate to 
consider the vast majority of group activities where individuals willingly 
and without overt pressures regulate their behaviour in terms of ‘norms’’®. 
Here some sharing between ascription of responsibility and awareness of 
consequences in activation with relation to norms have taken place. 
Further, in this connection to understand the role of the followers or 
initiators of a gang or a clique or of such sort of groups, “compliance 
of external pressures” cannot explain their behaviour. The patterned 
webs of inter-personal ties among individual members, translated day 
after day into concrete action-situations in significant activities are basic 
to sustaining the individual members’ conception of themselves. Thus, 
these are basic to understanding their conformity or non-conformity to 
the group—values and to their conceptions of what is right and wrong ; 
their actual behaviours to the currents of interaction in the social schemes 
that really count for them’ 8. 


Conclusion—From the above discussion, it is a evident in fine that 
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in almost all group situation when the invididuals interact with one 
another to take active part either covertly or overtly in some goal- 
oriented action—they are ego-involved and fundamentally, they participate. 
As such it may be suggested that for any social planning or in any socio- 
economic activation schedule, this psychological back-ground of human 
participation should be duly taken into consideration. A planning should 


not in this sense be an economic planning only but also man-power 
planning. 
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T. S. ELIOT'S “THE FAMILY REUNION” 
AND WILFRED OWEN’S POETRY 


SASI BHUSAN DAS 


The posthumous fame of Wilfred Owen spread far and wide in the 
nineteen-thirties after the publication by Edmund Blunden of the second 
and enlarged edition of Owen’s poems in 1931. The appearance in 193] 
in the influential Criterion, which was edited by Eliot himself, ‘of a 
sensitive and thoughtful essay by I. M. Parsons, the longest and fullest 
critical essay on Owen to have appeared up to that date (July 1931), 
further accelerated the spread of Owen’s influence. 


It is a well-known fact that the nineteen-thirties group of poets— 
W. H. Auden, C. Day Lewis, Stephen Spender and Louis Macneice—was 
considerably influenced by the poetry of Owen.’ C. Day Lewis in his 
A Hope for Poetry (1934) has acknowledged the debt by ‘linking Owen 
with T. S. Eliot and Gerard Manley Hopkins as the three poetic ancestors 
of the Auden group’. In 1935 Stephen Spender paid his tribute to Owen 
in his Destructive Element, and in 1938 Louis Macneice acknowledged 
Owen’s importance in his Modern Poetry. Amidst this fame galore of 
Owen’s poetry in that decade, Eliot in 1934 made certain observations in 
an essay which deserve a reference here. Eliot had the First World War 
in mind when in 1934 he spoke of ‘any naturally horrifying phenomenon 
like war’ and made an incidental reference to the effects of the war in the 
following words in his essay, Catholicism and International Order : 


“We may find that the proportion of futile suffering, and of 
that kind of suffering which makes men worse rather than 
better, which abates their human dignity and deadens their 
sense of responsibility, is by far too high ; and that the total 
effect is at best one of futility.” ? 
We can. see that in the above passage Eliot has simply echoed the 
sentiments which have found exquisite expression in some of Owen’s 
poems such as Futility, Insensibility, and Strange Meeting. 
Three years later in 1937 Eliot started to work on the writing of his 
verse drama The Family Réunion. The drama was produced in 1939 
shortly before the outbreak of the Second World War. 


In Eliot’s The Family Reunion there is one Dr. Owen. The doctor, 
who isthe namesake of the war poet, does not actually appear on the 
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Stage, but Is referred to half a dozen times in the play. The association of 
the ‘doctor’s name with the war poet’s might be regarded as an accidental 
coincidence and, therefore, be dismissed as Insignificant. But one has- 
reason. to suspect the ‚coincidence to be merely accidental when he finds 
that a few other names of the play have been discovered to have 
had. their literary associations. Thus some of the names such 
as Ivy, Violet, and Monchensey have been discovered by Harold 
F. Brooks in the epigraph to Browning’s drama Colombe’s 
Birthday.’ ‘Harry, the hero of the play, has also, according to Grover 
Smith, some associations with Harry in Shakespeare’s Henery IV, Part I, 
as representing the type of those who redeem time while ostensibly wasting 
it. We can also see that the Chorus and the Eumenides are bodily 
transplanted into 4 modern drama from the Greek dramas of Aeschylus. 
Then, again, the supernatural theme of Eliot’s play also owes something to 
the ghost stories of Henry James and the Oresteia of Aeschylus. It is 
probable then that the war poet is symbolically concealed in the doctor, 
although the latter is not so prominent a personage as to screen from our 
view the great war poet. ws . 

_ Our question now is: What is the significance, if there be any at 
all, of this oblique allusion to the war poet in a ‘drawing-room comedy’ 
that has nothing to do with the war? Before attempting to answer the 
question, we should consider the central theme of the play for any possible 
association with the poetry of Wilfred Owen, the war poet. 


It is important to note that the play was produced in London at the 
Westminister Theatre in March, 1939, i.e. a few months before the out- 
break of the Second World War. Highly sensitive to associations as Eliot 
was, it was not unlikely that he was reminded of the great war poet of 
the First World War, when under the shadow of the Second he was 
writing his Family Reunion. It will be seen that in spite of its un- 
satisfactory and incongruous allusion to the Oresteia of Aeschylus and, 
partially, to the ghost stories of Henry James, the central theme of Eliot’s 
The Family Reunion runs, in its essentials, parallel to the theme of Owen’s 
The Fates. Within the short compass of a sonnet, and in a different 
context, Owen creates in The Fates a situation, the central idea of which 
seems to hover over and dominate the life of Harry, the hero of Eliot’s 
play. The ‘informers to the Fates? spy on the poet and haunt him 
wherever he moves: ‘If I move they move.’ Owen’s solution is to 
escape from the Fates and seek shelter in the world of beauty and art. 
To quote Dr. Welland, “In The Fates beauty was to be the solution to a 
personal problem of growing old’’® : l 
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So I'll evade the vice and rack of age . 
And miss the march of lifetime, stage by stage 


To Harty (who is- identifiable with Eliot) and who is similarly 
haunted by the Eumenides or the Furies, the solution is kind of religious 
conversion, or ‘more likely,” as Grover Smith puts it, ‘Eliot thought of 
his being some sort of ascétic, like the Christians in the Theban desert.’ 8 
It will be seen that in The Family Reunion, Harry, the hero, is confornted 
with a situation oe to Owen’s in The Fates, though ina different 
context. l 


~ 


The ghosts are his ‘invisible pursuers’ , ‘they spy on him’, haunt and 
follow him wherever he goes. He comes back to Wishwood, his home, 
for shelter only to find that they were already there before he arrived, 
He seeks to escape from them. In this critical situation,- the solution, 
partly suggested by Agatha and clearly defined by him later, is renuncia- 
tion and acceptance of the life of an ascetic. The attainment of this 
ideal of Christian sainthood is a very hard job, a lifetime’s march’, as is 
hinted in the speech of Agatha : 


r 


Perhaps there is another kind, 
J believe; across a whole ‘Thibet of broken stones 
That lie, fang up, a lifetime’ S march - 


It i is easy to see how Eliot’s phrase, “a lifetime’ S march’; is strongly 
reminiscent of. the last line- of Owen’ The Fates quoted above. Itis 
interesting to observe that Owen has repeated the phrase in his Strange 
“. Meeting the influence of which on Eliot's poetry has been already 
discussed : . : . 
To miss the march of this retreating world 
Into vain citadels that are not walled 


Owen’s repetition of the phrase is, as has been’ pointed out by 
Dr. Welland, revealing. In The- Fates aestheticism ‘was to be a-solution 
to a personal problem ‘of growing old’. In Strange Meeting, ‘the dead 
enemy claims to have derived from his earlier aestheticism.the power 
-that he would have exercised only temporarily and in .the interests of 
humanity, ‘not of himself’.? In Strange Meeting, the phrase would also 
mean that the dead soldier’s astheticism might provide for him and others 
as well an escape ‘from the disintegrative forces at work in the. modern 
‘world’. The phrase gains additional significance when the association 
of Eliot’s context with Owen’s The Fates is remembered. 


Certain other phrases and expressions of Owen’s poem, The Fates, 
are found to reappear in Harry’s speeches in slightly altered forms. 
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The relevant expressions from Owen's poem and Eliot’s drama are put 
side by side to bring out clearly their similarity : 


(i) I know them .... If I move they move.—The Fates 

Now I know that all my life has been a flight 

And phantoms fed upon me while I fled. 

The Family Reunion, Part Il, Sc. ii. 
(ii) And when the cordon tightens of the spies... 
—The Fates 

They will not let me:sleep. At the moment before sleep 

I always see their claws distended 

Quietly ..... —The Family Reunion, Part I, Sc. ii. 


(iii) For Owen ‘there is one unwatched way —unwatched by the 
Fates—namely, ‘Beauty’.—The Fates. 


For Harry ‘there can be only one itinerary ? And one destination’ 
which is, as Grover Smith suggests, “Christian sainthood’ or, in Agatha’s 
words,’ ‘broken stones/That lie fang up, a lifeiime’s march’ 

—The -Family Part II, Sc.ii. 


Or, “But I know there is only one way out of the defilement etc.’ 
~The Family Reunion Reunion. 


(iv) Time, in disguise as one who serves and waits—The Fates. 
Why should they wait until I come back to Wishwood ? 
—The Family Reunion, Part I, Sc. i. 


(v) They watch me; those informers to the Fates,...I know them. 
—The Fates. 
Since I know you are there, I know you are spying on me. 
—Harry’s speech in The Family Reunion, Part ĮI, Sc. ii. 
(It may be noted that the word ‘spy’ also occurs in Owen’s poem ` 
as may be seen in (ii) ) 


It is interesting to observe that the word ‘escape’, which clinches 
the central problem of Owen’s poem and Eliot’s play, occurs in Owen’s 
poem only once, whereas in Eliot’s play it occurs many times. This is 
of course to be expected from the nature of the mediums which the poets 
have chosen for the statement of their themes. The greater freedom — 
Eliot’s dramatic form can admit of elaboration of his theme in’ a manner 
which the limitation of Owen’s sonnet form cannot. All Harry’s hectoring 
to the members of his family is an expression of his desire to escape, 


Thus we can see that in different places in Harry’s speeches scattered 
throughout the play, most of the significant phrases associated with the 
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central idea of Owen’s The Fates are found to recur. One or two of 
these phrases may also be found to occur in the Speeches of other 
characters who have an important bearing on the development of the 
action of the play. It is not possible for want of space to analyse all 
these speeches. But one or two may be conveniently analysed here. Take 
for instance the following lines from Agatha’s speech (Part I, Sc. ii.) : 


Agatha: You and I, Mary, 
Are only watchers and waiters... 


The corresponding verbs of watchers and waiters, it will be seen, 
occur in Owen’s The Fates in the lines—‘They watch me’ and ‘one who 
serves and waits’. It may be remembered that in the same speech 
Agatha admits that she is ‘speaking with a deeper knowledge than any 
other character in the play. Agatha and Mary are, in fact, watchers and 
walters in the same sense in which Owen says, ‘And those I hold my 
trustiest friends may prove/Agents of Theirs to take me if I stray/From 
fatal ordinance. If I move they move—’. Harry’s ‘trustiest friends,’ the 
members of his family, are, tn a sense, as Eliot represents them in the 
play, the agents of the Eumenides. The hint of the ascetic life (Broken 
stones, fang up, a lifetime’s march.’) which Harry contemplates to lead 
was in fact provided by Agatha who insisted on Harry’s leaving the house. 
Agatha’s identification with the Eumenides is made apparent, as Grover 
Smith suggests, by the fact that in Part II, Sc. ii she ‘steps into the place 
which the Eumenides had occupied.’® It may be seen that Owen’s use of 
the verb ‘waits’ in his sense of the Fates waiting for him is also used by 
Eliot in Harry’s speech as in—‘Why should they wait until I come back 
to Wishood ?” (Family Reunion, Part I, Sc, i.). 


Now we can see the bearing of the force of Owen’s phrases 
and expressions as embodied in The Fates on the theme of Eliot’s 
The Family Reunion. The appearance of the Eumenides at Wishwood on 
Harry’s arrival there is also symbolical ; in other words, in his family 
circle, Harry found once more the Eumenides he sought to escape from 
while he was abroad. A further identification of the Eumenides with 
the members of Harry’s family is made apprent by Harry’s first speech 
concerning the Eumenides (Part I, Sc. i.). In that speech Harry says that 
the Eumenides who had been invisibly pursuing him make themselves 
visible for the first time at Wishwood ; “This is the first time that I have 
seen them.” When therefore Harry finally leaves home for his desti- 
nation which is, as Grover Smith suggests, unquestionably ‘christian 
sainthood,’ he escapes from the living Eumenides visibly represented by 
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the members ‘of his family. For were they not all in'a sense involved 
in the family curse which he is called upon to expiate and of wes he 
is peep the victim ? Grover Smith remarks : 


‘..though in the kindly Furies the eyes represented God, 
pee are first the vigilant eyes of Harry’s family. The literal 
aspect of The Family Reunion conceals this identification ; 
but in an unconscious aspect the symbol is mightier than its 
diverse co-ordinates.” ® 


In Part Il, Sc. ii of The Family Reunion, Harry decides finally to 
leave his house for good and. announces his decision to Agatha, his 
mother’s sister : 


“And I know that I must go.” 


This is Harry’s decision ina critical situation in response to an inner 
voice symbolised by the Eumenides, now become his ‘bright angels.’ 
Although in Owen’s poem, And I Must Go, thé context is different, Owen 
also ‘had to make his decision ‘in a critical situation. Of the various 
calls that came to Owen, the war poet ultimately responded to the call of 
the suffering humanity and in almost identical word : 


“A voice I know. And I must go.”—(Owen : And I Must Go). 


It may be observed that the lines quoted above happen to be the 
last lines, respectively, of Harry’s speech and Owen’s poem. A similar 
echo of Owen’s voice can also ` be heard in Mary’s -desire to leave the 
house as expressed to Agatha : 


“I know I must go.” 


The speech which contains Harry’s decision to leave the house is 
preceded by a speech of Agatha in reply to Harry’s query as to whether 
they would meet again. This speech may be. relevant to our topic as 
being suggestive of an indirect reference to the title of Owen’s Strange 
Meeting which, as we have seen, influenced Eliot so profoundly. : 


Agatha: Shall we ever meet again ? 
And who will meet again ? Meeting is for strangers. 
Meeting is for those who do not know each other. 


It should be mentioned here, as we shall see later, that neither for 
Owen nor for Eliot the escape theme ends with either The Fates or The 
Family Reunion, respectively.. By the impact of the War Owen’s theme 
was considerably modified in his war poetry. And curiously enough, Eliot 
also developed the theme further in a latter play, The Confidential Clerk, 
more or less along the line in which Owen had developed the theme in 
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some of his war poems. To this common aspect of the escape theme 
we shall return soon. But let us for a moment consider another aspect 
common to Owen’s poem Happiness and Eliot’s The, Family Reunion. 


It is interesting to observe that something of the idea of Owen’s 
Happiness séems to have crept, though in a different context, in the 
first conversation between Harry and Marry (Part I, Sc. ii.) The 
conversation centres, generally speaking, round the theme of Owen’s 
Happiness, of time and change, of ‘the happiness our mother gave us’ 
in childhood, of too ‘sorrowful wrongs for their hands’ pardoning, of 
‘the old Happiness is unreturning,’ hope and hopelessness. Owen must 
have shared Harry’s experience, though in a different situation, of “That 
sudden comprehension of the death of hope” when he woke of the ‘hope’ 
of his ‘doomed youth’ : 


“Boys have no sadness sadder than our hope.” 


Making allowances for the difference in the contexts, the conversation 
between Mary and Harry may -be regarded as an exposition of the 
central theme of Owen’ s- Happiness, and, conversely, Owen’s poem might 
serve as an exquisite and very appropriate chorus, like one of those 
introduced by Eliot, on this scene between Harry and Mary. Torn from 
its context,. the following speech of Harry might have been written by 
Owen as ‘weil j in the context of the Grear ‘War : : 


Harry : 


One thing you cannot hows 
The sudden extinction of every alternative,’ 


_ The unexpected crash of the iron cataract. 


You do not know what hope is, until you have lost it. 

You only-know what it is not to hope : 

You do not know what it is to have hope taken from you, 

Or to fling it away, to join the legion of the hopeless 
Unrecognised by. other men, though. sometimes by each other. 


It may noted here that spring imagery is dominant ‘both in Eliots and 
Owen’s poetry. The following passage on spring is quoted from one of 
the speeches of Harry in the lyrical duologue between him and Mary 


(Part I, Sc. 


Harry : 


ii) : 


Spring į is an issue of blood 


' Å séason of sacrifice 


And the wail of-the new full tide’ 
Returning the ghosts of the dead 
Those whom the winter drowned 
Do not the ghosts of the drowned, 


/ 
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Return to Jand in the spring ? 
Do the dead want to return ? 


Compare the above passage with the following passage from Owen’s 
Winter Song : 


From off your face, into the winds of winter, 

The sun-brown and the summer-gold are blowing ; 

But they shall gleam (again) with spiritual glinter, 
When paler beauty on your brows falls snowing, 

And through those snows my Jooks shall be soft-going. 


The first thing that strikes the reader is that the imagery of rebirth is 
common to both passages. The ghosts of the dead drowned by winter 
are returned by spring. This is the seasonal rebirth in Eliot’s passage. 
But the idea is carried into the spiritual sphere as the next two speeches 
of Harry and Mary so clearly suggest. It is easy to see that the idea of 
the same spiritual rebirth is conveyed in Owen’s lines quoted above. 


As for Eliot so for Owen the spring is the principle of the quicken- 
ing of life. But in Eliots lines this quickening implies painfulness 
whereas, in Owen’s lines there is no indication of any pain in the spiritual 
rebirth. On the other hand, there is joy in the spiritual or the seasonal 
rebirth as in the following line from Owen’s Song of Songs: ‘Even as 
Spring that laugheth into leaf.’ The line that follows shows that the 
same joy is implied in the spiritual rebirth as well: ‘Even as Love that 
laugheth after Life.” Spring, instead of creating pain as it does in 
Eliot’s poetry, acts as an anodyne in Owen’s as in the following lines 
from his Spring Offensive : 


For though the summer oozed into their veins 
Like an injected drug for their bodies’ pains...... 


Spring as the principle of the quickening of life is also seen in the following 
lines from Owen’s A Terre: 


Spring wind would work its way to my lung ; 
And grow me legs as quick as lilac shoots. 


It must be noted here that the association of lilacs with spring in Owen’s 
lines reappears in the opening lines of Eliots The Waste Land: 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 
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Mr. David E. Jones’s remarks on these lines may be quoted with 
relevance here : 
“The parallel between the painfulness of spiritual rebirth 
- and the pain of sessional renewal is also suggested in the 
opening lines of The Waste Land.” 19 


Harry’s speech ‘Spring is an issue of blood etc.’, will be found, if carefully 
analysed, to disguise varied echoes of some lines of some such poems of 
Owen’s as Winter Song (second half), The Unreturning, A Terre and 
Spring Offensive. The first two lines of the passage for instance may 
symbolically convey the idea of the sacrifice of blood in the spring 
offensive of 1917 so pictorially described by Owen in his Spring Offensive. 
The form of interrogation in the last three lines of Harry’s speech has its 
parallel in such lines of Owen’s as | 


Shall they return to the beatings of great bells 
In wild train-loads ? —(The Send-off) 
Or, Shall life renew these bodies ? Of a truth 
All death will He annul, all tears assuage ° — The End 


And the idea embodied in them (the last three lines of Harry’s speech) 
is more or less paralleled in the octave of Owen’s sonnet The PE UNINE 


Then fell a stillness such as harks appalled 

When far-gone dead return upon the world. 

There watched I for the Dead ; but no ghost woke. 
Each one whom Life exiled I named and called. 
But they were all too far, or dumbed, or thralled ; 
And never one fared back to me or spoke. 


Let us now consider the following extract from the closing Chorus of 
Part IJ, Sc. i. of Eliots The Family Reunion : l 


In an old house there is always listening, and more is heard 
than is spoken. 
And what is spoken remains in the room, waiting for 
the future to hear it. 
And whatever happens began in the past, and pressess 
hard on the future. 
The agony in the curtained bedroom, whether of birth 


or of dying, 
Gathers in itself all the voices of the past, and 


projects them into the future. 

In the above passage, I feel the reverberations of Owen’s The Roads 

Also. These reverberations baffle precise analysis, but are nevertheless 
C.R.—12 
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felt when the passage is carefully read after a reading of Owen’s poem. 
Eliot’s passage and Owen’s poem are both written in the symbolist 
manner.: In his passage Eliot introduces his favourite theme of time : 
the past is not past, but is present in the present ‘and presses hard on 
the future’. The concept of time as a flow emanating from the past 
and emerging into the future through the present, is present in Owen’s 
poem as well. This is clearly seen in the second and the third stanzas of 
Owen’s poem : 

The old houses muse of the old days 

And their fond trees leaning on them doze, 

On their steps chatter and clatter stops, 

On their doors a strange hand taps. 

Men remember alien ( ) ardours 

As the dusk unearths old mournful odours. 

In the garden unborn child souls wail 

And the dead scribble on walls. 


Certain key words and phrases are also found to be common to both 
passages. The most important ones are: the ‘old house’ (Owen uses 
plural for Eliot’s singular), ‘room’ (appears in the first stanza of Owen’s 
poem and, in Eliots Chorus, a few lines further down the quoted 
extract). Other significant words common to Eliot’s Chorus and Owen’s 
poem are: ‘steps’, ‘wail’ (noun in Eliot’s Chorus and plural verb in 
Owen’s poem), and ‘hear’. For Eliot’s ‘birth’ and ‘dying’, Owen has 
‘unborn’ and ‘dead’. The first two lines of Eliot’s Chorus correspond 
to. the second stanza of Owen’s poem. A critical analysis of the two 
extracts will show that they convey, more or less, the same idea in 
different words. It is the spirit of silence which dominates Eliot’s 
‘old house’ and Owen’s ‘old houses’. In Eliot’s passage, the silence is 
indicated by the two short sentences: ‘there is always listening, and 
more is heard than is spoken’, and in Owen’s lines it is suggested by 
some such significant words and phrases as ‘muse’, ‘doze’, ‘and chatter 
and clatter stops’. The idea of ‘listening’ as in Eliot’s lines is implied 
in Owen’s lines and can be inferred from the fourth line of the quoted 
extract. “The strange hand taps’ implies that the stranger who taps on 
the doors does so in the expectation of ‘listening’ to the voices from 
within the ‘old houses’. 

The idea contained in Eliot’s ‘And what is spoken remains in the 
room, waiting for the future to hear it’ is also anticipated in the second 
stanza of Owen’s poem, and the couple of lines that follows it confirms, 
more or less, the identity of ideas. Again, Eliot’s line ‘The agony in the 
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curtained bedroom, whether of birth or of dying’ also has its counter- 
part in Owen’s 


In the garden unborn child souls wail... 
Though their own child cry for them in tears 


Finally, does not Eliot’s ‘the treble voices on the lawn’ suggest a counter- 
part to Owen’s ‘In the garden unborn child souls wail’ ? 


Now is perhaps the time to answer the question which we put in 
the beginning of this section: What is the significance of an oblique 
allusion to the name of the war poet figuring in the drama as Dr. Owen ? 
In Eliot’s drama Dr. Owen is reported as attending Harry’s brother, 
John, who had an accident. But neither Dr. Owen nor John makes his 
appearance on the stage. Their behind-the-screen roles also do not 
have any significantly bearing on the development of the action of the 
play. Apparently there is no ostensible explanation as to why Dr. Owen 
should have been mentioned half a dozen times in the play. It may be 
partly explained, as has been already suggested, by the fact that Eliot 
was inveriably reminded of the great war poet of the First World War, 
when under the shadow of the Second he was writing his play. The 
frequency of mention of Dr. Owen may have a symbolical significance. 
Dr. Owen attending, from behind the screen, Harry’s younger brother, 
John, who is to succeed him as the Lord Monchensey. may suggest, 
symbolically, the war poet’s subtle and invisible influence on Eliot— 
whose ‘sensibility’ has been pointed,out by Grover Smith to be identifiable 
with Harry’s'1—from beneath his consciousness. Toward the close of 
the play, Harry’s decision to go from home leaving the care of the house 
and the estate to his brother John may, similarly, symbolise that as the 
War will soon break out it was time that Eliot withdrew from the arena 
and leave it to a new soldier poet of Owen’s stature to make the best 
poetry out of it. 


Let us now return to the discussion on the further development of 
the escape theme by Owen and Eliot as referred to a short while ago. 


First, let us trace the development in Owen’s war poetry. Owen’s 
aestheticism in the pre-war period was one of the Georgian tradition. For 
Owen as for the Georgians the proper themes of poetry were—‘loneliness, 
love, and beauty.” Beauty was the world in which Owen sought a refuge 
from the realities of life and as such he assumed a dichotomy between the 
world of beauty and that of reality—a ‘dichotomy’ which in the initial 
phase of his poetic career had a ‘constricting’ influence on the writing of 
his poetry. Dr. Welland observes that at that time Owen had not ‘the 
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Strength of will and intellect to resolve that dichotomy.’!2 He observes 
further that some of his early poems suggest ‘a nascent aestheticism at 
that point of development not wholly integrated either with poetry or with 
personality?’ 13 Dr. Welland points out further that ‘among the published 
poems this cult of beauty achieves its best expression in The Fates’ which | 
Owen describes as embodying ‘an idea—which is almost my gospel.’!4 
Georgian in nature, this aestheticism was prompted by a desire, to use 
Dr. Welland’s words again, ‘to escape from the presssing realities of? his 
time, more or less, in the same manner as in Eliot’s The Family Reunion 
Harry seeks to escape from the pressure of the external reality of his 
family or the family curse into the world of a Christian missionary. 


Owen’s fragmentary poem Beauty, printed by Edmund Blunden at 
the end of his Notes to his edition of Owen’s poems, is Owen’s supplement 
to his Georgian aestheticism : 


The beautiful, the fair, the elegant, 
Is that which pleases us, says Kant, 
Without a thought of interest of advantage. 


“The passage suggests,” says Dr. Welland, “an affinity with the aestheti- 
cism that sees beauty as an end in itself, capable of separation from the 
‘thought of interest or advantage’ and presumably from normal considera- 
tions of morality.”'* Tn other words, in the prewar days Owen desired 
_to cultivate aestheticism for its own sake or, as we call it, art for its 
own sake. \ 


Whatever may have been early aestheticism, the fact remains that he 
failed to realise at that time that his pursuit of beauty cut off from reality 
was incomplete and that it would soon be modified, drastically, by the 
impact of the War. 


It appears from one of Owen’s letters as also from the account 
given of him by his brother biographer, Harold Owen, in his Journey from 
Obscurity, IIT War, that before Owen had joined the War, his attitude to 
it at least in its initia] phase was one of dislike as, in his opinion, it would 
affect his poetic career. But when he dicided to participate in it he did so 
‘from reasoned thinking and not from pairiotic hysteria.” To use Owen’s 
words uttered -in the course of a conversation with his brother Harold 
1auch later in the War during one of their rare short meetings : 

“Sometimes when I think too much this does make it worse, 
I cannot claim the excuse of being caught...l alone must be 
reasonsible for myself...... I must always remember it is my 
war... am acting from my own volition . but others are not 
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-..perhaps I can speak for them...can my poetry do this ?...I 
do not know I must do this...but shall I have time or will 
my poetry—not yet born—be killed with me ?” 


His brother’s account throws further light on this matter. “Harold Owen 
says ; “Wilfred having given himself that first year io make his own. 
decision was content with the rightness of that decision ; he never wavered 
in this and never looked back with regret. The details of the consequences 
had lost their importance—only the decision mattered......In our secret 
talks, I sensed enormous dedication in his attitude to the War, almost 
vocational in its intensity ..I believe he was genuinely unconcerned about 
the outcome. It was only about the perpetration of it about which he 
could think and hope—hope that by some behaviour of his he might in 
some minute way lessen the bitter and unholy suffering and perhaps by 
some action of his strike at the conscience of England and civilization.” 17 


From the above, Owen’s object in participating in the War becomes 
crystal clear. His object was, as he says in one of his last letters to his 
mother as alsoin his poem, And I Must Go, to plead for his suffering 
comrades who could not ‘speak of their distress,’ and through his poetry, 
to mitigate ‘insome minute way’ their suffering, and, at the same time 
‘strike at the conscience of England and civilization.’ 


The War having stood in the way of his pursuit of Georgian aesthe- 
ticism, Owen had to revise his attitude to his aesthetic cult in the light of 
the new reality that stared him in the face. As the new reality crept in, 
his attitude to his aesthetic ideal was accordingly modified. 


In the War Owen heard a new call viz., the call of human suffering 
to which he had to respond. This call is explicitly expressed:in the poems 
The Calls and And I Must Go which, as Dr. Welland suggests, should be 
read consecutively as one poem.'® It is to this call that Owen exclusively 
devoting, during the war, his poetic talent and in the act of, devoting to 
this new call his early aestheticism was considerably modified. Here is 
Dr. Welland’s summery of the contents of the poems : 


“Owen is considering in turn various possible poetic themes. 
Labour, childhood and education, religion, military training, 
even the, black market’, failin turn to arouse any response 
in him; he is impervious to -everything except the buman 
suffering evoked in the last two stanzas.’’?° 
‘The moaning’ of the suffering humanity was too strong for him to ignore. 
Owen had this call of the human ‘misery’ on the Western Front in mind 
when he made a satiric glance at Tennyson’s attitude as embodied in the 
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latter’s Crossing the Bar.21 And the ‘happiness for one moment such 
as Ihave’ of which he speaks in the same letter and which Tennyson 
never had, may quite possibly refer to the happiness of his discovery of a 
new world of beauty in the human suffering. And the ‘misery’ which 
Owen says of Tennyson as never having had, is expressly the misery of his 
fellow soldiers in the fighting line. ‘Tennyson* it seems, Owen continues 
in that Jetter,’ was always a great child. So should I have been, but for 
Beaumont Hamel. (Not before January 1917 did I write the only lines of 
mine that carry the stamp of maturity—these : 


But the old happiness is unreturning, 
Boys have no grief as grievous as youth’s yearning ; 
Boys have no sadness sadder than our hope.) 


‘So should I have been, but for Beaumont Hamel’—This line is strongly 
‘suggestive of the change in his mind under the impact of the war. The 
‘maturity’ of which he speaks here is the ‘maturity’ of his poetic powers 
and vision, the maturity of his outlook on life under the impact of the 
war as also the maturity of his new aesthetic vision. 


Dr. Welland says : l 
“In The Fates beauty was to be the solution toa 
personal problem of growing old : 


So Pll evade the vice and rack of age 
And miss the march of lifetime, stage by stage. 


In Strange Meeting the dead enemy claims to have 
derived from his earlier aestheticism the power 


To miss the march of this retreating world 


(the repetition of phrase is revealing) but it is a power 
that he would have exercised only temporarily and in the 
interests of humanity, not of himself. It isin that poem 
that Owen comes nearestto the synthesis between religion 
and the cult of beauty that he was incapable of earlier, 
and for him as for the protagonist of Strange Meeting it 
was his experience of war that gave him this insight. 


War did not destroy Owen’s idea of beauty but it 
widened it immeasurably, as is apparent not only from 
Apologia pro Poemate Meo but also from the fragmentary 
poem Beauty...”?? 


The ’secret gate’ in The Fates through which Owen desired to escape 
from the pressing actualities of ‘his time in the pre-war days into the 
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world of beauty is transformed in Starnge Meeting into the dream of a 
profound dull tunnel’ down which the poet seemed to have ‘escaped’ 
‘out of battle’. But the dream has for its content ‘the actuality of the 
tunnelled dug-outs’ of the Western Front. Referring to this poem 
Edmund Blunden says: “it is dream only a stage further on than the 
actuality of the tunnelled dug-outs with their muffied security, their smoky 
dimness, their rows of soldiers painfully sleeping, their officers and 
sergeants and corporals attempting to awaken those for duty, and the 
sense presently of ‘going up’ the ugly stairway to do some one in the 
uglier mud above a good turn. Out of those and similar materials Owen’s 
transforming spirit has readily created his wonderful phantasma.” ?3 


In short, Owen’s new aestheticism was not disassociated from the 
reality, but integral to it. 


Now, briefly put, the pattern of development of Owen’s aestheticism 
is somewhat as follows : 


Having failed to impose his own terms on life, Owen accepted (to 
use Sir Claude’s words in T. S. Eliot’s The Confidential Clerk) the terms 
life offered him. He accepted the-war and after his acceptance of it he 
never looked back with regret, but tried his best to extract what ideal 
he could from the terms offered to him by life and the poetry he wrote 
out of the war bears eloquent testimony to what beauty or what ideal he 
could extract from it. It is thus clear that after having failed to pursue 
his own ideal in the Georgian aestheticism, Owen sought and achieved 
what potential ideal he could find-or discover in the real. The observa- 
tions of Grover Smith, as applied to The Confidential Clerk in respect 
of the ideals of Sir Claude and Colby, may be quoted with relevance 
here as having an equal force of application to Owen’s aesthetic ideal : 


“But although one cannot irresponsibly accommodate the 
actual to the ideal, one can certainly, by comprehending the 
actual, extract the ideal potentially in it. The effort does 
not mean, as Sir Claude has unhappily supposed, submitting 
to the grudging terms that life seems to dictate. Quite 
otherwise ; it means finding out what those terms really are 

and making certain with precisely how much of the ideal 
they are consonant. 


And the terms of life may tolerate more of the ideal 
than one imagines For actual circumstances can never 
confine one to but a single choice; they always permit, 
within inevitable bounds, the exercise of a creative act of 
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will. This, and not a blindly determining past, shapes one’s 
real future.” 24 


Whatever Owen’s earlier aestheticism, divorced from reality, might have 
been, his war poetry gives ample evidence of his ‘attainment of an ideal 
within the limits of actuality’. Dr. Welland has rightly remarked : 


Owen would have been surprised to dicover posterity attach- 
ing greater importance to his war poetry than to his more 
conventional lyrics......What he perhaps overlooked is the 
way in which war was to modify?’ his earlier Georgian 
aestheticism so that his own war poetry may still be said to 
deal with a new kind of aestheticism which was not, like his 
earlier Georgian aestheticism, divorced from the real, but 
which lay within the limits of the real. 


Are not his great war poems, as Dr. Welland aptly points out, an undying 
record of ‘the tragic beauty of human suffering’? In the human suffering 
in the world of war Owen finds everything he desires, as he has expressed 
in his Apologia Pro Poemate Meo,—God, laughter, fearlessness, exulta- 
tion, fellowship, joy, music, peace and even beauty too. In human 
suffering in the fighting lines Owen finds his new aestheticism which is 
no longer cut off from reality but integral to it. And this aestheticism 
is more convincing, more real and mature than his earlier one as expressed 
in The Fates and the fragmentary poem Beauty. 


Owen’s war poetry asa whole, which is a thing of beauty in itself 
and which sprang from the reality of the war, is his final testament of 
aestheticism. It provided him the refuge he needed—a refuge which was 
not isolated from the world in which he lived, moved, and died, but a 
part of it. His private world was thus a continuity of his public world. 
The dichotomy which his earlier aestheticism implied is now finally 
resolved in the intergration of the reality of the war and the new 
aestheticism which resulted from its impact. 
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THE SARASWATI AND ITS OLD COURSE 
AMIYA BHUSAN CHATTERJEE 


The Ganga, Jamuna and the Saraswati were united at Allahabad 
in the middle course of the Ganga and separated at Tribeni in its lower 
course near Bansberia in the southern part of West Bengal. The 
confluence where these rivers were united was known as “Yuktabeni”’ 
and ‘where they were trifurcated to form distributaries was referred to as 
“Muktabeni” in Hindu literatures.1 The religious importance of the 
Ganga known also as the Bhagirathi in West Bengal, is still high to the 
Hindus in India, particularly, the confluences (Sangam) and the mouth 
of the river (Gangasagar), where it enters the sea. Unlike the Bhagirathi 
or Ganga the other two distributaries in this area, the Saraswati and 
the Jamuna, had no such religious importance but their contributions 
to the physical and economic growth, particularly, in these parts of West 
Bengal, along with the Ganga, were considerable. 


These three rivers, with the others like Mayurakshi, Ajoy, Damodar, 
Rupnarayan etc. in the western part of West Bengal, contributed much 
to the building of the delta and rich alluvial soil, the Ganga again had 
been supreme for the enormous amount of load brought down from its 
upper courses to deposit as alluvium in the southern parts of West Bengal. 

Considerable literatures are there about the Bhagirathi or the Ganga 
on its physical and socio-economic contributions and its past and present 
courses but little is written about either the Saraswati or the Jamuna. 

At present the river Jamuna is dead but its old course, towards 
east and southeast of Tribeni, can be traced from the topographical sheets 
and some literatures. The Jamuna, along with the Bhagirathi and 
Saraswati began to deteriorate since the main diversion of the Ganges 
flood through the channel of the Padma,? but the deterioration is checked 
in the case of the Bhagirathi due to (1) diversion of the course of the 
Bhagirathi through a creck (“Kata Ganga’’) between Kidderpore and 
Sankrail, dredged by the Dutch,? to the main channel of the Saraswati 
(Fig.), (2) outfall of rivers flowing from the western parts of West 
Bengal, viz., the Mayurakshi, Ajoy, Damodar, Rupnarayan etc., (3) tidal 
flushing of the present course of the river in its lower course and, 
(4) dredging and other conservancy measures of the Port Commissioners.* 

According to Majumdar, S. C., the Jamuna constituted one of the 
main distributaries of the Ganga before the diversion of the Ganga 
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flood through the Padma, while Bidyadhari, further east, was one very 
important spill channel of the Jamuna. Majumder writes that “Channels 
connecting the Bidyadhari with the Jamuna in the older days (Nowi, 
Sunti and Nonagong) can still be traced reaching within a few miles of 
the present abandoned course of the Jamuna.” 5 


Except very limited and local contributions the Jamuna was not 
of any commercial or religious importance. The Saraswati, on the other 
hand, played a vital role in the growth and prosperity of the southern 
parts of West Bengal. Trade and commerce thrived in different settel- 
ments on its banks among which Saptagram, Singur, Nasipur, Chanditala, 
Jhapardaha, Andul etc., in its upper reaches, were of considerable 
importance—Saptagram at Tribeni, obviously, was supreme as it served 
all the three waterways at the centre of their trifurcation at Tribeni. 
According to Majumdar R.C.,in the old days the Saraswati was bigger 
than the Bhagirathi and it used to flow near Saptagram and entered the 
sea near Tamluk (old Tamralipta or Tramralipti) after it is joined and 
its flow increased by the Damodar, Rupnarayan etc. Due to the decay 
of the Saraswati the two famous historical ports Tramralipta at first, 
and Saptagram, subsequently, become insignificant. ° 


From the study of a number of literatures, the present physical 
features of the area, references to modern topographical sheets and actual 
field surveys, the old course of the Bhagirathi (Adi Ganga) had been 
traced ; important settlcments like Kalighat, Garia, Rajpur, Baruipur, 
Nachangacha, Joynagar, Chhatrabhoga, Magra and others in the lower 
reaches were mentioned’ in many literatures. On field enquiry from 
the people in Mathurapur, Joynagar-Majilpur area it is found that they 
still consider the tanks and narrow water-strips, occupying the old bed 
of the Bhagirathi, as the portions of the sacred river bed and scoffs at 
the people residing further west atthe banks of the present Ganga or 
Saraswati-Bhagirathi channel at Diamond Harbour and Kulpi, whenever 
any dispute arises regarding sacred Ganga water and the river. The old 
course of the Adi-Ganga had been traced on several field-tours in the 
Rajpur—Baruipur area—the old silted-up channel in Rajpur to the west 
of the main road linking Rajpur and Baruipur, indicates the .former 
existence of the big and mighty river Bhagirathi, portions of her old bed 
are occupied at present by tanks and agricultural fields. 


It is stated that the main flow of the Bhagirathi till the middle of 
the 16th century was through the channel of the Saraswati.® Abul Fazl 
mentions Saraswati as one of main channels of the Ganga in Ain-i-Akbari 
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in the 17th century. Rennell, J., in his “Memoirs of a Map of Hindostan, 
1783” mentions the existence of a big river bed linking Saptagram, Amta 
etc. which indicates the old bed of the Saraswati and no other river. 
Mukherjee, R. K. mentions the flow of Saraswati to the Bay of Bengal 
and that “its course is often now mistaken for that of the Hooghly” 
(Bhagirathi). He mentions, also, about a narrow channel branching off 
from the Bagirathi near Kidderpore and meeting the Saraswati at 
Sankrail. 11 


From the discussion above it is clear that the Bhagirathi had its own 
channel (Adi Ganga), which was distinct and different from the present 
channel via Uluberia, Sankrail, Falta, Nurpur, Diamond Harbour, Kulti 
etc., which course formerly, was never mentioned as that of the Bhagirathi. 
The Jamuna, also, had a distinct different course, the remanants of which 
can be traced even now. The Saraswati, on the other hand, had formerly a 
big and mighty course through Saptagram, Amta and Tamluk but seems to 
have at present a very small course as is observed from the maps—the 
river course shown runs between Saptagram and Sankrail, a tortuous 
course of only about 40 miles (Fig.). Obviously, this represents a very 
dismal picture of a mighty river, welknown for trade and commerce, but 
having no direct outlet to the sea. This seems very strange as a river 
without direct outlet to the sea cannot encourage much of trade and 
commerce and a mighty river course cannot suddenly disappear or become 
a short course of only 40 miles in length. 


The points, referred to above, appear a bit puzzling and amore 
detailed study was made to ascertain whether the present channel of the 
big river between Sankrail, Diamond Harbour, Sagar Island was the former 
bed of the Saraswati or not. The field-enquires, particularly, in the area 
between the Adi Ganga and the present big channel of the Hooghly, 
yielded very good information regarding local belief. 


The people below Kidderpore considered the river side as rather 
impure as it does not belong to the Ganga or Bhagirathi—this has been 
referred to already when the river had been named “Kataganga.” The 
people used to bring their dead above Kidderpore and, also, to the 
Adiganga channel for creamation. This is corroborated also by Bishop 
Hebét in 1825 when he found the people believing at that time that the 
tivér water below Betor was impure because of the man-made channel, 
which was “the work of human and impious hands, at between Kidder- 
pore and the sea.”!® The people of the Diamond Harbour-Kulti area 
and on the bank of the present channel of the Hooghly refers to the river 
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as either Saraswati or Saraswati Ganga—this has been confirmed on 
field survey. 


From the figure it will be evident that the bed of the Saraswati 
formerly was straight through Sankrail further south to Diamond Harbour 
and the sea, occupying the present big channel of the Hooghly. while 
the Bhagirathi had, also, a straight southern course via the Adi Ganga. 
The flat nature of the terrain and gentle southern slope encourages 
such straight southerly courses of big rivers. Further, the rectangular 
bend, between Kidderpore and Sankrail, is an unusual channel in this 
type of terrain. Lastly, we have definite evidence of dredging of this 
rectangular bend or the creek by the Dutch to divert the main flow of 
the Ganga from Adi Ganga to the present channel. It seems from the 
study above that the present channel of the big river was formerly a bed 
of the Saraswati till the Bhagirarhi water has been forced to pass through 
it, and we may rightly call the present river below Kidderpore as the 
Saraswati-Ganga as the rural people of its banks thinks. 


A doubt, however, may occur. regarding the minor importance of 
this channel of Saraswati during the early days of European contact though 
R. K’ Mukherjee mentions its commercial importance in earlier periods. !3 
The explanation given below by C. R. Wilson seems to be most 
appropriate : 

“It was not because it was-too shallow, but because it was too deep 
as to be readily accessible to the galliasses of the Arracanese pirates whom 
-the voyagers were most anxious to escape.” This is also confirmed when 
we find these lower reaches mostly uninhabited and full of forest.!4 The 
mud forts of Pratapaditya or Akbar at Fort Tanna (Botanic Gardens Area) 
and Metiabruz, to protect the settlements further up from Arracanese 
pirates, support the views of Wilson also.‘ 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DRAMA 
SITAL GHOSH 


So far as the fundamental difference between the Western and 
the Eastern Philosophy is concerned, it can be said that the difference is 
there and it has been thoroughly discussed in India by the supporters of 
the western philosophy from the beginning of the Ninteenth Century. 
No doubt the western philosophy had made a tremendous influence 
on the life and thought of the young Indians. It had helped to divide 
the young Indians into two different camps, one group being the ardent 
Supporter of the Western Philosophy, the other being the Oriental 
Philosophy. The former group was so much impressed and imbued 
with the influence of western philosophy that they had openly revolted 
against the Hindu view of life, roaring out week after week—“Down with 
the Hinduism, down with the orthodoxy.” 


They had thought that the divine orthodoxy of Hinduism had 
turned the society into a lifeless carcass, because in Hindu society the 
individual had no special function or duty to.perform and had no right 
to any passion for enjoying life. Passion for position, for fame and 
for honour had been vehemently decried. An individual had been 
denied the right to assert himself, without the heavenly permission, or 
the instruction from God man can do nothing, cannot move, cannot 
survive. Even man had no right to seek, to find and to strive for the 
final good of the society. Only God can render the final good for human 
society. Because God being the guide, the master of human society would 
come down on the earth in every age to deliver the holy and to slay the 
sinner, in order to establish righteousness. As Ramchandra came down 
on the earth in the age of Sattajuga, and Lord Krishna in the age of 
Dwapara. In the form of different incarnations He, the almighty God, 
came on the earth in different ages to save the humiliated: mankind from 
the iron oppression of the evil and changed the society after his own 
image. Man had to wait for the God’s advent because without God’s 
help: and guidence man cannot undertake the task of fighting the evil. 
So the battle of Kurukhestra was the battle of religion guided and 
controlled by God and man had played the insignificant role all along. 
Even Arjuna, the celebrated hero of the Mahabharata had to remain a 
mere pupet, a stooge of Lord Srikrishna. He could not exhibit his own 
personality, valour and wisdom. ~All the glamour of his heroism was 
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overshadowed by Krishna and the world of his wisdom was stunned 
under the spell of divine form. . When Arjuna had refused to kill his own 
kinsmen, he was persuaded by Lord Krishna todo so on the ground 
that Arjuna must shed his self-egoism, personal judgement and individual 
passion, because all these elements. had no significance, no. importance 
in relation to the power of God. The lot of human being is guided-and 
controlled by God. So the lot of Arjuna and his kinsmen had already 
been settled by Him. And as per settlement God had already killed 
the kinsmen of Arjuna and Arjuna had to smite the dead, the doom- 
devoted hero. Finally God had to dimonstrate His divine form for sub- 
duing the suspicious soul of Arjuna. Arjuna was hypnotised and had to 
submit to the will of God and carried out his order. Therefore, the 
battle of, life in the Hindu Society lies in the hand of God 3—“According 
to Hinduism there is no such place as Waterloo, no such place as 
Europe. Their Geography, which is part of . their religion, does not 
acknowledge it, on the contrary, it contradicts it, but moreover, according 
to Hinduism, there was never any duke of Wellington or any Napolean, 
But there i is but one Brahman is and he is “Aditya”, the hero of a hundred 
victims is an unsubstantial illusion: “his battles and visions are all 
Maya.”? As the lot, action, function, wisdom and everything of human 
being are guided, directed and controlled: by God, the Indian with that 
divine belief had to depend more and more on the magical divine 
performances of gods ‘which made them fatalist. More and more 
meditation on fatalism had made them inactive, effortless, unenergetic 
and disinterested in politics and social ‘reformation. Fatalism had 
paralysed their faculty of life into a lifeless desert. Noticing this 
particular trait of life, the young Indians stated, “European possesses 
the energy to carry on manfully the battle of life. The Hindu generally 
speaking does not posses a such quality, and, ne his life is not 
battle, but sleep.” ? 


On the other hand, the individuals had occupied a distinct place > 
the European society. To assert life individually on the well-being of 
the society and the state had been accepted as a custom. There was 
nothing immoral or criminal to assert individual life on the highest 
position in the society and the state. The aspiration, ambition and 
passion for asserting one-self in the highest position of the state have 
been highly acclaimed by thc people of Europe. To them man without 
ambition and aspiration is not a social man but a sage, a superman, 
Therefore the exalted passion and high ambition and the strongest desire 
for enjoying life, which is not exclusively selfless, is not a crime or an 
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antigod, but a glorious one but always subject to the well-being of the 
state and the society as well. ‘Therefore, it is right for the goodman to 
be self-loving, because he will thereby himself be benefited by performing 
fine actions ; and by the same process he will be helpful to others.’’3 


Naturally the European people had a high regard for the heroic 
activity of the individual, because the individual hero possesses manhood, 
courage, enterprise, bravery and self-control. Their passions for enter- 
prise are imbued with the higher and higher objects of thought which 
leads to virtuous actions and activities and which need not be derived 
from the divine grace of God. They drew their inspiration for virtuous 
action from the soil of the society and the state. So the society and the 
state were the two sources of their moral activity and pioeopny 
of life. 

_ The Hindu Society had all along discouraged the aspirations, 
ambitions and passions of individual being for the upliftment of 
material life. They had encouraged the idea of destruction of passion 
by means of divine revelation, because passion for material life is a 
sin, acrime that leads toa man criminal activity. Hindu ethics had 
been developed into this idea, the idea of divine ethics. The 
teaching of divine ethics is according to Bhagavad Gita, “Give up all 
your earthly duties and put your whole heart to me.” Laying down 
all duties concerning soctal and political, men should devote all their 
time to meditation to be one with God. The ultimate goal of all human 
being should be to becomea devotee of god rather to become a lover 
of the Material World. Material world is a Maya’ (illusion), therefore, 
the Son, the wife, the family, the society and the state are all illusion and 
immaterial, god is dearer than the wife, son and society. No peace, no 
happiness | can be expected from them, god is the source of all happiness 
and peace. So it is the foremost duty of man to serve god rather than 
serving the interest of the family, society and state. So ultimate goal of 
Hindu ethics is ‘Moksha’. “Hinduism does not have a science of morals 
fashioned after some Aristotelian or Thoimistic model. However, it does 
have a moral philosophy which postulates a Summum Bonum and 
specifies the proper means for achieving it. This highest ideal is the 
state of Liberation or Moksha.”’* It means liberation from the bondage 
of family, society and state and from the passion for enjoying life and 
birth. If the final responsibility of the:human being be the ‘Moksha’ 
and he devotes his time in quest of Moksha disregarding the respensibility 
towards the members of the family and society, so the Hindu ethics is the 
divine ethics rather than social ethics. 

C.R.—14 
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Generally speaking ethics is the “science that treats of the principles 
of human morality and duty.” (Webster.) The European phiiosophers 
particularly Aristotle had strongly supported the human morality. Human 
morality is closely connected with the human society. Human morality 
is not something else from the human society. It is neither related to 
divine philosophy. Human morality is for human’s: sake, not for the 
-divine’s sake. Human morality grows out of the social and political 
condition and finds its perfection by rendering service to the family 
society and state, Human morality never denounces the material lifeas | 
as Maya (illusion) but a reality. The ultimate goal of human morality 
is to serve the reality; not to deny the bondage of family life and society 
for the sake of God. So the human ethics shines humanly so long as 
itis fed by human duty. Aristotle supported the human duty as the 
final responsibility of the social being and political animal. ‘‘His 
scientific training keeps him from the preachment of Superhuman 
ideals and empty Counsels of perfection.” 3 


The fundamental difference of Philosophical thoughts between 
the Eastern and the Western had been visualised by the modern critics 
and scholars. The philosopical discussion was initiated by the young 
Indians who were known as Radicals and the difference was brought 
to the light by them which was subsequently accepted. According to 
modern scholars, ‘the vision of the Indian was bounded by. the 
immortal rather than mortal, by the infinite rather than finite, where 
Greek thought was ethical, his was spiritual ; where Greek was rational, 
his was emotional.” The difference was so vast and-wide that it stands 
in two opposite poles. In the opinion of Max Mueller, “Greek and 
India are, indeed, the two opposite poles in the historical development 
of the Aryan man. To the Greek, existence is full of life and reality; 
to the Hindu it is a dream, an illusion. The Greek is at home where he 
is born; all his energies belong to his country, and he is ready to 
sacrifice even his life to the glory and independence of Hellas. The 
Hindu enters this world as a stranger ; all his thoughts are directed to 
another world; he takes no part even where he is driven to act; and 
when he sacrifices his life ; it is but to be'delivered from it.” 


The difference cited by the scholars shows that the Hindu philosophy 
is the philosoply of spiritualism whereas the Western philosoply is the 
philosophy of materialism. As a section of the young Indians supported 
by the western philosoply being armed with rational thought, a 
similarly another section of the young Indians supported the Indian 
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philosophy being overwhelmed with the glory. of emotion. This latter 
section of young Indians being educated under the fashion of western 
method and living a life of Europeanised way and enjoying the material 
benefit of the modern age, had strongly attacked materialism and had 
pleaded for spiritualism, “It is indeed a sorrowful sight to find the 
struggle- for existence gaining a strong ascendency over us everywhere, 
and to see “society is in our day the prey of a deadly disease of a moral 
Canker, which threatens it with destruction. This disease is materialism.’’8 


However the difference is there and that difference can be found in 
the custom, culture and literature. The custom, culture and literature of 
of the ‘Hindus bear the stamp of-spiritualism. According to Hinduism 
there is no difference between Religion and Culture, between Religion 
and literature. “The purpose of poetry, myth and symbolism is to serve 
as pathways to spiritual awakening and development. All creeds are 
attempts of the finite mind to grasp the infinite.’® Tbe essence of Hindu 
Culture is the essence. of spiritualism. All roads lead to spiritual world 
in order to grasp the very essence of divinity. “The good of life is 
communion with the Supreme. It is a life of realisation, agnosis, an inner 
intuitive vision of God, when man achieves absolute freedom and escapes 
from the blind servitude to ordinary experience. It isa subtle interwove- 
ness with the realities of the spiritual world. Itis nota knowledge or the 
recognition of universal ideas through a dialectical process or analysis 
of empirical data. It is analogous to Plato’s vision of an irresistible 
harmony with the deepest reality of the world inspired and sustained by 
the spiritual in us. This brings out the distinction between intellectual 
recognition and spiritual realisation. !° l 


‘Indian culture being the religious culture, Indian literature is the 
religious literature. The ancient Indian literature clearly depicts the 
spiritual philosophy of life. The literature was all for God and for God’s 
sake literature was created. God was the central character of the Indian 
literature. 


So’ far as the dramatic theory in concerned, the Natyasastra of 
Bharata is the oldest one. There are differences of opinion among the 
scholars about the exact date of composition of the same. But there is 
no denying the fact that the Nayasastra of Bharata is regarded as the 
oldest composition of dramaturgy and it belongs to the period of 500 to 
350 B.C. Whatever may be the difference of opinion among the scholars 
regarding its date and composition, but it represents a very powerful 
philosophical doctrine of a particular age and society. 
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Priesthood was placed at a very high position in the dramatic 
performances. After the construction of play-house, puja performance 
was necessary before the presentation of any play. Plays cannot be 
presented without puja performance. Because the success of presentation 
was essential and obligatory with a view to purifying the play house and 
by virtue of this ceremony the playhouse could be protected from the 
accident, hooliganism and violent activities of Danavas. No doubt 
Danavas were the mischief-monger and trouble creator. In order to save 
the playhouse from the unwanted trouble, Brahmin priest would come to 
the play for performing-some sacred rituals. ‘In the auspicious playhouse 
constructed with all the characteristics (mentioned above) cows and 
Brahmins muttering (proper mantras) should be made to dwell for a week.” 
Not only the play house need to be purified but the master of the dramatic 
art need to be purified also with the sprinkling of sacred water which had 
been purified by the mantras of the Brahmins. 


As the Brahmins and cows had «been given a special position and 
honour in dramatic performances so far as the ritual performance was 
concerned, the Brahmins had also been given the highest position in 
dramatic literature also. According to dramatic law none other than 
Brahmins there can be a hero. | 


Not only the Brahmin but the king had also been given a high 
position in the dramatic performances. Before the presentation of the 
of the play, the director of the dramatic performances should offer puja 
to JarJara and pray to him—‘“‘Thou art Indra’s weapon killing all the 
demons: thou hast been fashioned by all the gods, and thou art capable 
of destroying all the obstacles ; bring victory to the king and defeat the 


enemies, welfare to cows and Brahmins and progress to dramatic 
undertakings.” !2 


It shows that Nayasastra was composed of a certain age under the 
authority of the king in state power and priest-hood in society. The 
organiser of the play house would pray to God with the following words, 
“Bring victory and prosperity to king.” Jt means that the victory and 
prosperity of the king will ensure the safety of the country and the play 
house as well. After the prayer the king along with female dancers 
together with the musical instruments would come to the playhouse for 
inaugaration and the organiser would welcome him by sprinkling holy 
water and felicitate him with the following words—“You are born in noble 
families and adorned with multitude of qualities, let whatever you have 
acquired by virtue of birth, be perpetually yours.” 13 After the welcoming 
ceremony of the king the master of the dramatic art would break the jar 
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and would illuminate the auditorium with a lighted lamp. -In case the jar 
is not broken, it will indicate evil omens for the king. If the jar is 
broken “it will bring good luck to the king and to the people, young and 
old, of the city as well as of the country.” +4 


It shows that there was close relation between the king and the 
dramatic performance. It was closely related with the good and evils 
of the king. Here king meant country and country meant king. 
So the happiness of the king meant the happiness of the country and 
people. Though people were not directly involved or connected with 
the performances, the name of the people had been referred to here 
only symbolically. So the dramatic performance in India had a close 
_ relation with the patronage of the Royal king and his court and ‘it had all 
along remained within the four walls of the king’s palace. The spectators 
were naturally the invited guest of the king. Common people had no 
access there, because the performance was the king’s business for all. It 
was the pastime and entertainment for the enjoyment of the king 
and was intended for the happiness of the Royal court. As the 
happiness was the central theme of King, the central theme of 
the drama was also the representation of the king’s prosperity 
and happiness. Keeping an eye to the prosperity and happiness 
of king which had been the king’s philosophy of life, the drama’s story 
had been invented ard the manifestation of that particular philosophy of 
life had been maintained. And with a view to the happiness of king, 
Bharata had formulated the theory of drama. So the age of Bharata 
indicates the rule of monarchy and for monarchy’s sake Bharata had 
written the principle of dramatic theory. As the Indian drama and its 
underlying principle had been written with the aim of achieving happiness 
for. the king, the happy life of king had been the main story of drama and 
that was the only one form of drama known as ‘Comedy.’ So for the 
happiness and prosperity of the king’s life tragedy was banned, forbidden 
and prohibited as arule. Tragedy in king’s life was unthinkable and it 
was neither desirable. Unhappy king meant something bad and evil for 
the country and the people as well. The defeat of the king will being 
disaste to the whole country. Defeat and disaster of the king could 
not be desired and not to be allowed to be represented on the stage. 
Drama must represent the prosperity and happiness of the king and the 
master of the dramatic art should pray to God with the following words 

-Bring victory and prosperity of the king” before the performance begins 
and that should be the everybody's business in daily life. Happiness for 
king meant happiness for all and let each and every body be happy in life. 
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That was the desire of the ancient philosophers who prayed to God for 
the king, for the state for the people and forall. The origin of Bharata’s 
dramatic theory belongs to the age of Absolute monarchy. 


Origin of Tragic Theory :—Aristotle must be credited for the 
formulation of the tragic theory in a methodical way. But Aristotle can 
not be credited as the first inventor of tragic theory. He did not discover 
it by his divine and spiritual power, nor he got any instruction from the 
supreme God. His- was the product of Greek culture, ` politics and 
society. 


Greek society was based on there classes, the aristocrats, the. 
merchants and the slaves, Epic poems were written at a time when the 
rule of monarchy and priest-hood was on the decline. Under the 
rule of Tyrant the whole of the society had undergone to 
revolutiouary change. “The Economic and political changes of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C.—the growth of trade, the rise.ofa 
merchant class, the building of towns were intensified by a technical 
advanee of far reaching significance which these changes had promoted!5, 


Money had. played an important role in the transformation of the 
Greek Society. Money had considerably changed the Greek Society 
from country life to town life. According to Bertrand Russell “Coinage 
seems to have been invented shortly before 700 B. C.” With this social 
transformation a merchant class emerged. And-this class was very 
much active in political life of Greece. Tyrants had already completed 
an important historical task by overthrowing and cracking the Aristo- 
cracy and now “it enabled the middle class to consolidate its forces for 
the final stage in the democratic revolution which involved the over- 
throw of the Tyranny himself.” f 


About 530 B. C. Pythagoras was the first exponent of democratic 
thought and helped the middle class to capture political power. “Since 
then however, the new middle class had thrown itself into the struggle 
and won the prize of democracy.” 


However the history of Greece was the history of social changes 
and transformation and of struggle for democracy. And it happened from 
the Homeric age to the age of Alexander. Absolute authoritative power 
had never been accepted by the Greek people. Out of the womb of 
democratic struggle the Greek tragic drama emerged. The dramas of 
Aeschylus may be cited here. The revolt of Prometheus against the 
almighly God Zeus was the struggle for democratic right, right to be free 
from tyranical rule, Zeus had been represented as a tyrant who had 
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trampled down under his feet the right of self-determination. Even in 
Homer we find the revolt of Ulysses aganist the authority of Agamemnon. 
Sophocle’s Antigone was a challenge to the authority of Creon. The 
tragic writers were the supporters of democracy and the Athenian demo- 
cracy fostered it. “Athenian tragedy was very much a projection of the 
city of Athens, often glancing explicitly at the glories of the city.”1? 
Greek city states were democratic states. The ethos of the city was 
founded onthe democratic spirit. So the heoric struggle of the noble 
heroes had been the material of Greek tragedy. Greek tragedy, therefore 
represented the people’s tragedy. Greek drama was the people’s drama 
which was born in the public square for the people’s sake. Greek drama 
was the image of socio-historical totality. It was patronised neither by 
the King nor by the God, nor it was intended for the praise of God or 
King. Greek dramatic stage need not be purified by the priest, neither 
the organiser need to felicitate the King, nor the King need to inaugarate 
the stage. The master of the dramatic art need not pray to God for the 
safety and prosperity of the King for the sake of country’s happiness, 
because the happiness of Greek society depended on the well-being of 
the people in general which can be had from the practicing and upholding 
the democratic principle. So Greek drama was not confined within the 
four walls of the King’s palace. Greek drama was full of human blood 
containing the human will to fight, to struggle against the autocratic 
injustice for noble cause. It was full of contradiction and conflict. And 
the world of contradiction represents the human living interest in the 
moral activity of making the social life pleasurable 2s Promethus did for 
the human’s sake. So the life and soul of the Greek drama was the 
human essence and the melodious song of humanity: had been sung by 
the poets with full-throated ease 


So that was the difference of origin, purpose and essence between 
the Greek drama and the Sanskrit drama. Greek drama represents 
the human essence whereas Sanskrit drama the spiritual essence. Sanskrit 
drama represents the age of absolute monarchy, Greek drama the age of 
social democracy. ` Indian drama originated as the surrogate for religion, 
Greek drama was for the democratic humanism. Greek drama imitated 
the stern realities of life whereas the Sanskrit escaped the reality with the 
viewless wings of spiritualism. Greek drama is ascience,a quest for 
answer. Sanskrit drama is a spiritual fancy with a definite answer. Greek 
drama originated from the dialectical method of life, Sanskrit drama 
originated from the. ultimate reality. of divine. spiritualism. It was the 
song of divine God, the celestial beauty of the eternal song. 
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But without penetrating into the heart of humanistic Philosophy 
of tragedy, some enthusiastic Indian critic, out of their blind emotion 
for national sentiment had expressed their dissatisfaction against it and 
had held the tragic philosophy as the philosophy of murder, violence, 
harror, hatrad, unfaithfulness, discord, anti-God, and anti-religion. 
“The poetry of Europe has been a voice intensly eager and moved but 
restless, troubled and without a sure base of happiness and repose, 
vibrating with the passion of life and devoid of its joy and 
pleasure and beauty, but afflicted also by its unrest, grief, tragedy, 
discord, insufficiency, incertitude, capable only of its lesser harmonies, 
not of any great release and satisfaction. The art and poetry of the 
East have been the creation of a larger and quieter spirit, intensely 
responsive as in the Far East to deeper psychic significances and finding 
there fine and subtle harmonies of the soul’s experience or, as in India, 
expressing in spite of the ascetic creed of vanity and illusion much rather 
the greatness and power and satisfied activity of human thought and life 
and action and behind it the communion of the soul with the Eternal.’’?° 


The difference as seen by the orthodox Indians not only. condemned 
the western philosophy, but condemned the tragic philosophy 
.of life. They could not accept and appreciate the tragic drama, 
because, “The tragic end of the hero is shocking to Hindu idea— 
shocking to their tender feelings.”’?’ They did not find anything 
divine in the tragic drama on the other hand they found the dark 
pessimism. of the cuised life. To them the tragic heroes satans, devils 
and utter villains. So they thought that the tragic philosophy was the 
philosophy of villainy, “the tragic drama is a butcher’s shop which has 
failed to rouse the tender sentiment.” ? 


They regarded tragic drama as anti-God and anti-religion. So they 
vehemently attacked it from the standpoint of religious fanticism as “‘our 
forefathers had no liking for unprofitable represntation: to them which 
had no connection with religion were uninstructive and profitless,”’?% 


But howover glorified divine philosophy may be by a section of the 
Modern Indian Philosophers, the western philosophy and the western 
drama created so much influence on a section of Indian writers that they 
could not see eye to eye with the view of the orthodox.. They were deeply 
impressed with the magnificient beauty and spirit of the drama. They 
found in western drama the life full of lofty passion, full of intellectual 
thought, action and an universal expression of a sweetest emotion that 
comes out of the contradiction in a given complex situation. So they 
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thought that “In the great European drama you have the stern realities of 
life, lofty passion and heroism of sentiment with us its all softness and 
all romance.” ** Michael Madhusudan Datt was so much impressed with 
the dramatic theory of the western world that he strongly condemned the 
Sanskrit dramaturgy. “If I have to write other dramas, you may rest 
assured, I shall not allow myself to be bound by the dicta of Mr. 
Viswanath of Sahitya Darpana. I shall look to the great dramatists of 
Europe for models.” ?” 


According to Sanskrit dramaturgy the composition of tragedy 
was prohibited. But the young Indian writers had disregarded it 
and has written the tragic drama following the western method. 


The modern critics were so much impressed and intoxicated 
with the essence and beauty of tragic drama that they thought 
“The superiority of the tragic drama is thus very great over all 
other classes of drama, it calls into existence the highest powers of an 
adept at representing the various stages of life, culminating to the final 
issue which marks its character.” 28 


That was the fact, the accepted truth which was recognised by the 
critics, the dramatists and the potes, despite the advese criticism levelled 
against the tragic theory and its philosophy by a section of orthodox 
Nationalists. 


However, as the difference of philosophy of life of the two different 
world exists, there exists the differences in the case of dramatic composi- 
tion regarding Form and Content. And obviously the art, the form, 
the content of Sanskrit drama differ from the western literature, so far 
as the theory and principle of the tragedy is concerned. 
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KANT AND THE IDENTITY IN 
ANALYTIC JUDGEMENTS. 


KUMUD GOSWAMI 
I 


In Section IV of his Introduction to the Critique of Pure Reason, 
Kant has so defined and illustrated an analytic judgement that it is difficult 
to make sense of his remark that in such a judgement ‘the connection of 
tlie predicate with the subject is thought through identity,’ while in a 
synthetic judgement ‘this connection is thought without identity.” Taken 
by itself,the remark gives riseto little or no diffculty, but in the context 
in which it occurs, it is extremely puzzling. The object of the present 
- paper is to provide an interpreation of this puzzling remark. 


H 


Kant’s definitions of analytic and synthetic judgements in the 
passage under consideration (A 6-7=B 10-11) are fairly well known. 
_ An (affirmative) analytic judgement is that in which the predicate-concept 
‘is (covertly) contained in’ the subject-concept. Such a judgement, ‘as 
adding nothing through the predicate to the concept of the subject,’ is 
also to be called ‘explicative’ ; for it renders explicit what is implicit in 
the subject-concept. ‘All bodies are extended’ is an example of such a 
judgement. A synthetic judgement, on the other hand, has a predicate 
that ‘lies outside’ the subject-concept. It is not simply clarificatory of 
the subject-concept, but adds to it, and is therefore to be called ‘ampli- 
ative.’ ‘All bodies are heavy’ exemplifies such a judgement. Now, it is 
in this context that Kant’s remark quoted above occurs and proves to 
be puzzling for the following reason. The obvious suggestion of the 
remark is that the subject and predicate concepts of an (affirmative) 
- analytic judgement are identical. But identity and containment are 
surely not compatible. If Bis contained in A, it may be a part of A, 
but cannot be identical therewith. In an obviously identical judgement 
“A body is a body’ the predicate is not contained in, but just identical 
with, the subject-concept. And the judgement is not explicative either, 
there being in it nothing implicit made explicit. 
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The remark about identity in analytic judgements presents a difficulty 
only because Kant has originally defined analyticity in terms of conceptual 
containment. It is a pertinent question here whether all analytic 
judgements are for Kant dependent on, or illustrative of, conceptual 
containment. Informed students know that the answer is in the negative. 


Let us devote a section to this point before discussing the main subject 
of this paper. 


HI 


Judgements like ‘All bodies are bodies,’ or more abstractly, of the 
form ‘a is a,’ are elsewhere admitted by Kant to be ‘really analytic’? ; 
they satisfy -what we may call? his alternative criterion of analyticity, the 
‘contradiction—criterion,’ according to which a (true) judgement is analytic 
if its denial leads to a contradiction. They are ignored in the A 6-7= 
B 10-11 passage of the Critique, presumably because they are, in the words 
of his Logic (§ 37), ‘empty or fruitless ; for they. are without use or 
employment.’* This summary denial here of any use or employment for 
them is perhaps an exaggeration of their inutility; for in the B 16-17 
passage of the Critique he does recognize cases of their use ; he says that 
in mathematies identical propositions like ‘a=a’ are used as ‘links in the 
chain of method.’ Such rare or-restricted uses of the type of judgements 
in question are, however, only exceptions that prove the rule that they 
are without substantive employment in our discourse.. 


The impression. must not be left that all analytic judgements of 
which the predicate-concepts are identical with, not just contained in, 
their subject-concepts are, in Kant’s view, fruitless or non-explicative like 
judgements of the form ‘a is-a.’ ‘All bachelors are unmarried men’ is an 
analytic judgement in accordance with Kant’s contradiction-criterion, 
and it is explicative and so fruitful despite the fact that its predicate- 
concept is not contained in (being quite identical with) its subject-concept. 
[Note that the judgement here is not ‘All bachelors are unmarried,’ but 
‘All bachelors are unmarried men.’] 


It may be argued that the judgement in question does not really fail 
to satisfy Kant’s containment-criterion, inasmuch as all the constituents 
of its predicate-concept (namely, unmarriedness and manness) are severally 
contained in the subject-concept. But the argument would involve the 
fallacy of composition. Moreover, by parity of reasoning, we might as 
well say that even the predicate-concept of ‘All bodies are bodies’ is 
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contained in the subject-concept, since all its extractable constituents are 
severally contained in the subject-concept. In the one case no less in 
the other, the predicate-concept is not taken just asa a unit, but subjected 
to analysis. 


2 


It is, then, wisdom to hold that a judgement like ‘All bachelors are 
unmarried men’ is simply disregarded by Kant in his original (admittedly 
tentative)* definition of analyticity in terms of conceptual containment. 
The reason for this disregard may be that such judgements have the 
character of analytic definitions and an analytic definition for Kant is 
more complex than: an analytic judgement as such need be. Lewis 
White Beck’ has shown convincingly enough that an analytic judgement, 
for Kant, neither is necessarily determined by the definition of its subject- 
concept nor does necessarily contain this definition. Definitions, in 
Kant’s view, are comparatively late achievements in the progress of our 
knowledgé. Except in mathematics and certain other restricted contexts, 
definitions of concepts are themselves reached, according to Kant, by 
means of analysis of those concepts, and in this sense analytic judgements 
are prior to definitions, even though definitions thus reached - find 
expression in analytic judgements. Since analytic definitions, or rather, 
analytic judgements embodying such definitions, have a special logical 
complexity about them, they may properly be ignored in the initial | 
tentative definition of analyticity. i 


IV 


It is time to return to the main topic of this paper. The problem 
is to make intelligible to ourselves the sense in which ‘the connection of 
the predicate with the subject is thought through identity’ in an 
(affirmative) analytic judgement. Needless to say, the problem does not 
arise with regard to judgements of the form ‘ais a’ or of the nature of 
analytic definitions ; it arises just with regard to such judgements as ‘All 
bodies are extended’—the only- kind of judgements to which Kant’s first 
definition of analyticity in terms of conceptual containment applies. 


It has‘ sometimes? been suggested that by ‘identity’ Kant in his 
statement in question means ‘partial identity,’ that in the exemplary 
judgement ‘All bodies are extended’ the predicate-concept is to be taken 
as identical with a part of the subject-concept. This suggestion may be 
correct, but it can hardly be expected to give general satisfaction. It is 
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‘true, indeed, that the predicate-concept in the judgement we are 
considering is identical with a part of the subject-concept; and, 
what is more, the suggestion - before us is even exegetically supportable. 
Thus at A 595=B 623 of the Critique, Kant says that in the 
judgement ‘God is omnipotent’ the subject and predicate concepts 
‘are identical’. Obviously, ‘identical’ here means ‘partially identical,’ 
inasmuch as the- concept of omnipotence is only one of the consti- 
tuents of the concept of God. Nevertheless: the suggestion under 
consideration fails to be quite satisfying. It is, we admit, no outrage 
on usage to employ the term ‘identity’ in the sense of ‘partial 
identity’ in some contexts, but what if the context is ‘not appropriate ? 
‘The use of the term in the indicated sense at A 595=B 623 of the Critique 
is not, as a look into that context will show, inappropriate or confusing ; 
but the context of the A 6-7=B 10-11 passage is fundamentally different : 
here the very notion of analyticity is being introduced and explained for 
the first time. The difficulty wefeel is this. If ‘identical’ is interpreted 
as “partially identical,’ the interpretation obviously invokes the notion of 
containment (for the notion of ‘being a part of? involves the notion of 
‘being contained in’). And this being so, the notion of containment 
cannot in turn be explained or interpreted in terms of the notion of 
partial identity. But this is exactly what we have to suppose Kant is 
doing if we take the suggestion under consideration. We may remind 
ourselves that he first explains the notion of analyticity in terms of the 
notion of containment and then proceeds to explain it further in terms of 
. the notion of identity. Unless, therefore, we can take the term ‘identity’ 
here in the strict sense of complete identity, he can hardly be absolved of 
of the charge of redundancy or circularity. 


So we can do Kant greater justice if we can show, in keeping with 
the context of his passage under consideration, that in the exemplary 
judgement ‘All bodies are extended’ the connection of the predicate with. 
the subject is thought through complete identity. It is noteworthy that 
Kant does not say here that the subject and the predicate ‘are identical,’ 
although he could very well say this if he would. Instead, he has expressed 
himself in acumbrous and. roundabout manner, and the reason for it 
seems to be that heis in this case aware of the difficulty of the straight- 
forward remark. If, therefore, our interpreation which follows seems to 
be slightly periphrastic, we could not help it. 


Let us have before us the full statement : ‘Analytic judgements 
(affirmative) are therefore those in which the connection - of the predicate 
with the subject is thought through identity; those in which this 
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connection is thought without identity should be entitled synthetic.’ Now 
import of it we take to be this: in the judgement ‘All bodies are 
extended,’ the connection of the predicate’ (— concept) with the subject 
(—concept) results in a concept which is exactly. identical with the original 
subject concept ; whereas in ‘AIF bodies are heavy,’ the connection of the 
predicate with the subject concept results in a concept which is- not. 
identical with, but different from, the original subject concept. In the 
former (analytic) judgement, the connection gives us the concept of. 
‘extended body’ which is ‘exactly identical with the concept of ‘body,’ in 
the sense that the one has as many and precisely the same constituents as 
the other. But in the latter (synthetic) judgement, the connection gives us 
the concept of ‘heavy body’ which is different from the concept of ‘body’ ; 
for the one has an additional constituent (namely, heaviness) ‘not in any 
wise thought in’ the other. 


The above interpretation not only does justice to Kant’s present 
context and acquits him of the charge of redundancy or circularity, but 
is also in full accord with his general theory of judgement. We may 
quote here Kant’s definition of judgement as given in his Logic (§ 17) : ‘A 
judgement is the representation of the unity of consciousness of different 
ideas, or the representation of the relation of these ideas so far as they 
constitute a concept?” (Our italics). Considered in the light of this 
definition, a subject-predicate form of affirmative judgement is the 
representation of the relation between subject and predicate ideas so far 
as they constitute a concept. This definition shows that judging for Kant 
is itself a way of conceiving. Anyway, we find here the requisite textual 
support for our above interpretation that the connection of the predicate 
with the subject concept of a predicative affirmative judgement results in 
(i.e. constitutes) a concept. This concept, which we may call ‘the total 
or constituted concept,’ is precisely identical (in content)® with the 
original subject-concept when the judgement is analytic, but it is not 
identical-(in respect of content)® with the original subject-concept when 
the judgement is synthetic. 


' In fine, the total thought-content of an analytic judgement is neither 
more nór less than what is expressed by its subject-concept, while it is 
more in the case of a synthetic judgement. It is in this sense that the 
former sort of judgement® ‘is thought through identity,’ while the latter 
sort ‘is thought without identity.’ 


A difficulty arises as to the-converse (per accidens) of an analytic A- 
proposition. ‘Some extendeds are bodies’ as a converse of the analytic 
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proposition ‘All bodies are extended’ is doubtless an analytic proposition ; 
but the application of the containment-criterion presents here a difficulty. 
For the predicate-concept of the converse, unlike that of the convertend, 
is not contained in, but rather contains, the subject- -concept. If, however, 
some sort of mgenwity renders possible a satisfactory application of the 
containment-criterion to analytic judgements like ‘Some extendeds are 
bodies,’ then of course a corresponding ingenuity will be required to 
introduce appropriate qualifications into the terms of our above interpret- 
ation of Kant’s remark about the identity in (simple, useful, predicative, 
affirmative) analytic judgements. The point is that the difficulty 
mentioned above is not peculiar to our interpretation.* | 
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If a student of sociology or psychology opens at a page in a-journal 
like Sociometry or American Journal of Sociology, he will be to forced to 
realize the implication of the ancient Tamil saying, Be ezhuthan kan 
ena thahum”’ or “number and letter are like two eyes” which stresses the 
fact-that numeracy should be treated as important as literacy. Without 
-some knowledge of statistics and, 1n-many cases, of mathematics, a reader 
may fail to understand what is stated between the covers of these journals. 
The use of quantitative techniques in the analysis and explanation of 
social phenomena is not without its critics. These critics have often 
complained that social scientists are merely obsessed by the need to be 
“scientific” and to win respect among academics as being hard-nosed and 
objective rather than speculative and highly subjective. Though obsession 
with quantification should like any other kind of obsession be objected to, 
the importance of measurement in social analysis can hardly be over- 
emphasized, 

In fact, without knowing it, as Lazarsfeld points out, most of us 
have feelings or make decisions which imply measurements. The mood 
of my boss is_better today than what it was yesterday. An admission 
officer or a selection committee in a college or a university has to develop 
careful creteria for selecting one candidate rather than another; the 
success of a factory may well depend on whether the manager really 
knows what kind of supervision is most fruitful with teams of workers. 
“If we are sociologists, it becomes one of our tasks to clarify the nature 
of measurement and quantification in matters where social relations are 
involved” (Lazarsfeld, 1969, 101) 

The use of quantitative techniques in social and political studies is 
not new. “God always geometrizes,” says Plato (Found in Plutarch, 
quoted in Alker, Jr., 1965, 1). Metaphysical beliefs -about mathematics 
are reflected in key concepts of Greek political theory. Sir Ernest Barker 
has summarized the mathematical argument of the retapoteene) in favour 
of justice as follows ° . 


. C.R.—16 
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“Justice was a number......it was a number implied unto itself, a 
square number. A square number is a perfect harmony, because it is 
composed of equal parts, and. the number of the parts is equal to the 
numerical value of each part... [It] follows that justice ‘is based on the 
conception of a State composed of equal parts. A number is square so 
long as the equality of its parts remains : A state is just, so long as 
it is distinguished by the equality of its parts. Justice is the preservation of 
such equality” (Barker, 1959, 20). 


It may be shown that both Plato and Adistotte were aware of the 
utility of mathematics for the analysis of political events. We have moved 
far beyond Plato and Aristotle. . Today people are takling of social indi- 
cators the framing and analysis of which depend on measurements. 
Many feel that while social scientists are spending too much time talking 
about the necessity of being scientific and improving their measurements, 
in fact they are doing very little about it. 


Animportant reason why accurate measurement is necessary is that 
without-accurate measures it becomes technically impossible to decipher 
the component effects two highly interrelated supposed causes of a pheno- 
menon like delinquency: or discrimination. In general the more highly | 
interrelated they are, the more accurate our measures of each must be. 
Even where we have correctly identified and isolated one or two important 
variables, accurate measurement may be necessary in order to refine the 
analysis beyond the common-sense level. For example, it is commonly 
supposed in USA that the more non-whites there are in an area, the 
greater the discrimination. But does this imply a straight line or linear 
relationship between a particular kind of discrimination and minority 
percentage? Or, woulda curvilinear relationship be more appropriate ? 
If so, then exactly what kind of a curve will work best? Obviously the 
better our measurement of both the variables, the more precise we can be 
about exact forms of-relationships. We have to try different designs. An 
attempt of this kind has been made in this paper. 


The Problem 


The existing designs for factorial experiments are deti to study the 
effects and interaction of different factors for producing response. A 
more useful: approach is to study the functional relationship between 
different factors and the response they produce.. If the factors are quanti- 
tative it is natural to assume that the response they produce is functionally 
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related to the levels of the factors. Such functional relationship may be 
represented as : 


Yu= p(X 1w X ou ses vs Xyu)... TESE G ) 


where there are V factors and Xi, is a variable representing the level of 
ith factor at uth point and y, is the response from the uth observation. 


The mathematical form of the response function ¢ is generally not 
known. So the main object of the response surface study is to obtain a 
polynomial of a suitable degree in the variables Xiu which will satisfac- 
torialy approximate the above relation. 1 


Such a polynomial can always be fitted through a suitable design 
and parameters of the polynomial can be`estimated by the least square 
technique. The designs (aggregate of points) which allow the fitting of 
response polynomial (response surface) are termed Response Surface 
Designs. _The main object for study of response surface is'to discover the 
best combination of levels of different factors which give the optimum 
response. Box and Wilson (1951) proposed some useful designs to fit a 
second order response surface. Subsequently a number of authors 
obtained these designs using different techniques (Box and Hunter, 1957 : 
Box and Bschken, 1960 ; Bose and Draper, 1959 ; and Das 1963). 

The response surface designs have been suitably applied in the fields 
of agriculture and economics by many researchers. 

It has been felt by the authors of this paper that this kind of design 
may also be utilized fo -study the best combination of levels of factors. 
generally used in various disciplines in the field of social science. . 

The purpose of the present study is to provide an illustration as to - 
how response surface design can be utilized 1 in the domain of social science 
research. 


Materials and Methods 


The data were collected from eight villages in Burdwan and Purulia 
districts of West Bengal, India. The villages were Nudipur, Enayetpur, 
Pat Jhalda, Bundwan, Baggoria, Sujapur, Chatonghutu and Udalboni. ~ 

‘In all, there were farmers who were selected as respondents fot 
the study. 

The‘data! on independent variables like ‘Level of Education,’ ‘Degree 
of Social participation’ ‘Size of holding’ and response variable ‘adoption 
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of recommened farm practices,’ were compiled from the responses of 574 
farmers. The data on adoption quotient (Number=27) were compiled 
in two replications for all combinations of levels of the independent 
variables. 


The measurements of the variables ‘Level of Education’ ‘Degree of 
Social Participation’ and ‘Size of holding’ were made on the basis of the 
Socio Economic Status scale (Rural)? developed by Pareek and Trivedi 
(1965). According to the Standardized scale, the education status was 
noted against the categories—'‘illiterate,’ ‘can read only,’ ‘can read and 
write,’ ‘Primary,’ ‘middle,’ ‘High School’ and ‘Graduate’ with correspond- 
ing scores 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 respectively. In regard to ‘Social 
Participation,’ the respondents were asked four alternative questions, i.e., 
whether they were ‘non member,’ ‘member of one organization’ ‘member 
of more than one organization,’ ‘office holder’ and ‘wider public leader,’ 
with corresponding scores 0, 1, 2, 3 and 6. 


Regarding ‘Size of holding,’ the respondents were asked about their 
land holding size and they were noted against appropriate categories to 
which they belonged. The‘ categories were—‘No land,’ ‘Less than one 
acre,’ ‘more than 5-10 acres,’ ‘10-to 15 acres,’ ‘15-20 acres’ and ‘more than 
20 acres’—with corresponding scores 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. 


The response variable ‘adoption’ was measured with the help of the 
formula of the adoption quotient put forward by Chattopadhyay (1963). 
Adoption quotient was défined asa ratio scale designed to quantify the 
adoption behaviour of an individual. This method of quantification has 
been considered to be reliable as it has considered several related aspects 
like potentiality, extent, time consistency and weightage. In all, four 
recommended agricultural practices were selected in consulation with the 
agricultural experts of the State Department of Agriculture, West Bengal. 
The practices were : 


1. Cultivation of High Yielding Varieties of Paddy 
2. Cultivation of High Yielding Wheat Varieties 
3. Application of Chemical fertilizers, and 

4. Application of plant protection chemicals. 


The combination of levels of the three factors’ (namely Education, 
Social participation and Size of Holding) are so chosen that it fits3® 
factorial design with two replications. The second order response surface 
designs. can be easily fitted: from factorial experiments. Fora second 
order response surface the form of the surface is 
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2 Yu= 0 + ®’ D2 X2u + 53 X3u + 12 žin *2u 


0 + Xiu + 


4 P13 *1 . *3u + P23 Xan *3u + P11 Sty? 4 O22 


2 where b’ s are the coefficients which 


Xu? + P33 %3u 
can be estimated by solving the following normal 


equations. 


(3). “yu = Nbo + A bj; (2 w) when N=No. of pone 


| SPiacoi: 
a 2 — 
(4). 2xi¥y = bin 7x iu fori=1, 2, 3. 
7 MRS E E 
(5) ZX Xiu = bi 2k X iy fori j = 1, 2, 3. 


2 2. p4 ae 
(6) ZX iau + bo Zia + By Zia +2) bj 55 (Fit iu) i=1,2,3 


Other terms vanish as the design points are selected such that the 
following conditions hold. 


5x. 
(7) N = O Siu S O ... ws .. ete, 


(8) 2x? = Constant 


4 ac: 

| (9) 2Xiy = Constant 
ie a 

(10) resis T = Constant 


Solving the equations we get i estimate of the parameters along 
with variances as 


bo=49.67: V (by) = 12 


54 
2 
bf  =6.11 V(by)=V(bg) Vids) = 
bs = 5,69 


| Dis = 1.17 > b,,=5.17 ; beg ==0.54 
ee A 
Vbi) =V(bia)=V(bag) =z} 
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Dis = —4,50 bo. =2.50 b3,=1.83 
2 
V(b; 1) =V(b23)=V(bz3) =o 


Where e? is error variance and its estunate is obtained as 15. 46 for 
44 degress of freedom. 


Hence the equation is > 
Yu=49.67-+6.11x4-+13.14x9-+5.69X5 + 1.17% 1Xg+5.17x5 X3 +0.54X3X3 
05xx —4.50x}+2.50x2-+1.83x2. 


Interpretation 


Linear effect of the factor x, is the highest (13.14) followed by those 
of x; (6.11) and x, (5.69). The effect of interaction of x, and x, is 
maximum as evidenced by the coefficient of (x,x,) (5.17) in the regression. 
The effect with regard to the interaction of X and x, is negligible (0.54) 
but that in relation to x, and x, is not negligible (1.17) though it is low. 
From the coefficients of the quadratic terms we can see that with the 
increase of x, and x,, Y increases at a geometric rate. But increase of x, 
may decrease the value of Y after a particular level of factor x,. 


In general, 


(1) Adoption increases with the increase in Education, Size 
of Holding and Social participation. 


(2) After a certain increase in Education level hers seems to 
‘be a decline in Adoption with further increase of education. 
(3) With the increase in holding size as well as in social 
participation, there is corresponding increase in adoption as 
evident from the quadratic terms. However, the rate of 
change in adpotion for corresponding change in Holding Size 
is faster than that for that in Social Participation. 

(4) There is a positive evidence of interaction between Social: 
participation and Education which shows that a higher level 
of education with greater social participation has a positive 
effect on adoption. 


Concluding Remarks 


From an overall scrutiny of the analysis it may be concluded that 
the effect of all the factors‘on the response (i.e., adpotion) are quadratic 
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in nature, Conventionally the social scientists consider the trends of 
of effect in such cases as linear. But in reality there is a positive deper- 
ture which has been evidenced in the present paper, 


Let us assume that for one unit increase in Education level, the 
expenditure involved be C,. - Similarly, let Ca and C, be the expenditure 
involved corresponding to the unit increase in Holding size and Social 
participation. For an individual with education level x,, holding size x, 
and social participation x3, the expenditure involved : . 

C=C, X1 HCX tC 3X5 ae 

Let us assume that p be the return in money value for unit increase 
in adoption. i 

So for the individual with adoption Y, the total return will.be Y. p. 

So, the gainin terms of money value obtained from an individual 
with adpotion Y and levels of Education, Holding and Social participation 
as X1, Xg and x, respectively be %, such that 

. P=l[Y.p.— (CX +C3Xg+-C3X3)] 

Where Y is a function of x,,Xg and x, as we obtained from 
response surface. Substituting for Y the functional forms in x,, Xg and 
X we obtain @ as a quadratic function of x,, X and Xg. 

The levels of x,, Xa and x, which will produce the: maximum value 
of ¢ i.e., the gain, can be determined by solving the normal equations 


obtained by differentiation of the function % with respect to x,, x, and 
x, and equating them with zero ; i.e. 


o% ; Via. and ke =(). 
OX, OXo OX, 


Solving the above normal equations we can get a set of values for 
X1» X2, and x, which will maximize the gain. , 
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poems 


“A LONELY INCENSE BURNS 
AMALESH BHATTACHARYA 


Deep is the night 

Deeper is the sublime stillness of.the room, in silence bright 
Alone, a solitary companionless incense burns 

As if, it is symbolic of a trembling heart that turns _ 

All a-fire A 

Neutral, crystal clear. | 


The night is deep 

Deeper into its interiority consciousness, you creep 
An integral picture of sombre concentration 
Silhoutted against the rising embers of meditation. 


Deep is the night, its shadow lengthened 

Into its deeper recess you flight, immensely strengthened 
That incense there, still burns intensively 

But hasn’t its character changed positively 

What is a-flame, throwing fragrance—is my heart 
Burning all its toxin, dust and dirt. 


The idea is based on Mr. Amalesh Bhattacharya’s pcem, setin _ _ 
tune by Sj Tinkari Banerjee of Pondicherry Ashram in his 
Sangit Satadal (p. 22). Rendered into English by Dr. Sudhansu 
Mohan Banerjee) 
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THE HEART'S LILY 
AMALESH BHATTACHARYA 


Down, deep down, into the soul’s depth 

A spot of light is burning still. 

When all lights die, in the darken’d room 

Who proclaims eternal lease 

On life? Fragmented days 

Made up of moments of tears 

Pay back debts of earth in prayer. 

From birth to birth flows on 

Nectar stream to fill heart’s cup. 

In one dew-drop—a wondrous token of life 

The limitless space gathers. 

Songs turn into mantras. 

Shedding celestial fragrance 
The heart’s lily blossoms in a silent, soulful Om. 


Translated by Sm. Bani Basu 


GONE AWAY 
SANTIKUMAR GHOSH 


Into the pure moonlight has gone Drabamayi, 
Left are we in longing. 
On our eternal and now alien land 
Floats imported perfume of hers : 
Her silken hem flies onward from a village ablaze 

| to the border of another. 
On thousand flower-stems away question-marks, 
Drunken dreams still the lover’s eyes ; 
From this planet to its satellite is heard her flight 

through the sky with beating wings. 

Here, the weight of mountain lay on our bosom. 
In Time’s tide Drabamayi went away leaving waves of wonder : 
All that remain are the Milky Way and swirling water 
And in bed her icy comb pierces. 


` (Translated by the author from the original Bengali) 


AT JOURNEY’S END 
SUNIL KUMAR LAHIRI 


Long have I roamed with a thousand scars on my limbs ; 
Sweet sleep sits heavy on my tired eyes now ; 

Mother mine, wrap me up in your gentle fold, 

And bestow a loving Kiss on my aching brow., 


Oft did I stumble and scramble to my feet again, 
My clothes all sullied by dust and dirt mayhap ; 
Those around me by their rude unkindliness 
Drained dry the cup of life’s sparkling sap. 


Sometime Pd play with pebbles on the shingly shore, 
Or listen calmly to the surging ocean’s moan ; 
Sometime I’d build toy houses with wet sand 

And then pull them down—unseen and unknown. 


Sailing across the vast expanse of the welkin blue, 
My eyes, they floated away farther and farther still, 
To bear back a vision of the distant blessed land 
And my mortal throat with divine melody fill. 


Sometime a ruthless tempest of loathsome slanders vile 
Would rage and rave and, perhaps, would strangle me. 
Again would I be blessed with unbounded love 

That could never, never quite requited be. 


Thus playing idly about on this dear old earth 
With our million voices we delighted her ; 
Now, at long last, at journey’s end, Mother, 

I rest on your breast for ever and for ever. 


(Rendered into English by Mr. Phani Bhusan Maitro.) 


LORCA’S WOODCUTTER 
DEVIPRASAD BANDYOPADHYAYA 


Once I could live if I had the chance to live for me alone. 
Why I did sprout leaves, branches all around me toiling the 
whole of a day and whole of a night? Whom I helped to 
grow into tall branches out of my love for them ; with greater 
care, their leaves and branches build up an impregnable fort 
aH around me. I cannot look beyond them any more. Slowly 
I strike roots under my own feet. 


I fail to grow climbing beyond my own self. Steadily they are 
drawing out my blood in their petal-lips. They hide out every- 
thing from my eyes. Even they isolate me from my own self. 


Yet they have selected the best room for me alone like an 
impregnable island. The waves splash on that water-island 
from all sides ; they sound like the body’s rustle: with all my 
tree-branches fighting the waters. Tearing aside the tree- 
branches, I want to come down the street. I welcome the 
smell of complex-compound birdbeastmantrees. Once more 
I want to feel time enters my head, time spreads inside my 
body. Time slowly burns me into ashes. Woodcutter, cut my 
shadow. Relieve me from the pains of seeing me barren. 


(Translated by Mr. Prayag Banerjee) 


THREE SELF COMPOSED POEMS 
SOMA ROY | 


J 
NOCTURNE 


On every boat-trampled, 
pain-freckled, 
age-shrivelled, 
salt-pickled, 
worry-buckled, 
thought-troubled, 
emotion-throttled, : ' g 
dream-strangled, 
nightmare-spangled 

Night, 


The Smog of Oblivion shrouds 
Sleep-clattering moonbeams, 
life-shattering visions — 
those floor-littering toys, 
Raggéd Gollywog, 

Maimed Wooden Horse, 

And spider-crossed walls of death 

In my realm of shoddy shadows. 


IN ME, LIVES AGAIN 
SOMA ROY 


Lisping Mirth of babbling Babes 

In Me still dwells 
Propels my eyes to Dumbhood-threshold 

Of the allegory-Paradiso we made, 

bricks we laid, 

in silence, shared 

Our loilypop dreams. 
Sun-drenched summer’s 
Youth-indolence 
In me revived— 
Shatters actions with Daydream weapons. 
Hibernating Hedgehog-lethargy 

in Me rejuvenated 

droops into the ambrosial well 

Of amnesia-kernel. 

But, Middle-age-Frustration 

In youth domain 

Curbs lark instinct 

to swim marine skies, 

Blinds, already blank eyes, 

Re-tears torn minds 

Gluts wood-choked throat. 


TO SLEEP 
SOMA ROY 


To Sleep like a sun-intoxicated dog 
On a malicious July Noon, 


To Sleep like a petrified log 
In a nocturnal swoon 
Of a wintry wood, 


To Sleep with the sun 
Where the sea unfurls 
“Marine-green wings 
Like a pregrant mother-gull 
Brooding over the deep 
In decptive, yet langiud, 
Half-sleep...’.... 


To sleep as a drunken giant— 
An embryo-Prometheus . 
In the darkness 
Of a mermaid’s womb. 
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ELEMENT. AND ENERGY 
TAPAN KUMAR GHOSH 


Great God and Goddess, Siva 

And Kali, we need them for 

The great energy, they’re the double 
images of the-creater 


One is black 
Another’s white, make 
Charming the vision, . 
One’s vanished 
Another’s visible — 
Siva where Element 
Kali there Energy. 


Kali, the storm 

Breakes up untruth 

Great the ‘Energy.’ 

Siva spreads chest, 

Energy comes to rest 

And dissolves into Element ; 
Does creation end. 


A RETREAT 
MALAY KUMAR BANERJEE 


And now the blue vault of the sky 
Doth warmly great 

My famished soul and tired eye 
In a pleasant retreat. 


A snatch from the hours of toil, 
A recreating sally, 
Away from the earthly turmoil 
To some lonely valley l 


Will add spice to my drooping self 
And give it a fresh hue ` 
And, like a sincere friend, help 
To live the life anew. 


About the Poets : 

Mr.: Amalesh Bhattacharyya is an Ashramite of Pondicherry. He is a poet of 
repute. His recent book fronee attt (The lonely sky) got high acclaim from all quarters 

Dr. Santi Kumar Ghosh is the Head of the Department of Economics, Rabindra 
Bharati University. 

Mr. Sunil Kumar Lahiri is the author of *4#\(book of poems. Sabari means 
waiting woman like Penelope). 

Mr. Deviprasad Bandyopadhyaya, teaches in Barasat Goverrment College, 
West Bengal. He is an avante garde Bengali Poet. 

Miss Soma Roy, isa student of English literature at Presidency College. She 
is a poet of much promise. 

Mr. Tapan Kumar Ghosh, is a post-graduate student of English literature of this 
University. His poems were published previously here. 

Mr. Malaya Kumar Banerjee is Deputy Chief Sub-Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika 
He began his career as a college teacher of English. 


PATRICK WHITE: EXPLORER 
OF THE PSYCHE 


VISVANATH CHATTERJEE 


The Nobel Prize for Literature, awarded a few years ago to the 
internationally famous Australian novelist, Patrick White, could hardly 
be given to a more deserving contemporary novelist. - Patrick White has 
not only puta new continent into the world of fiction (and this both 
literally and figuratively), he has given a new meaning to human existence. 
His man is no ‘derelict creature in a godless universe’ as often in the 
novels of Jean-Paul Sartre ; nor is White concerned, as Alberto Moravia 
often is, with ‘the absurdity of a reality insufficient to. persuade one of its 
real existence’. A sublime explorer of the psyche, he has discovered new 
depths of the spirit. He has no interest in the superficialities on the 
mental plane and can never bring himself to believe that the human soul 
has its true basis in hedonistic principles. He can have nothing but 
contempt for the frivolous interpretation sometimes offered of the ancient 
Greek myth which figures the human spirit asa young maiden with 
butterfly wings. The essential loneliness of man and the inevitability of 
human suffering move him deeply, and he is moved to compassion, not 
cynicism. 

White never minimises suffering ; he rather suggests that ‘the law 
of suffering’ is the one indispensable condition of human experience. To 
quote the words of the epigraph prefixed to his own novel, Happy Valley : 
‘Progress is to me measured by the amount of suffering undergone.’ The 
hero of The Tree of Man, generally regarded . as. White’ s masterpiece— 
Stan Parker—is in many respects a representative man. Like 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet or Dostoyevsky’s Raskolnikov, Stan has much in 
common with Everyman. He also feels, no less urgently and poignantly, 
that he must wring (in the words of a distinguished poet of our time) 


A living from despair 

And out of steel a song. 
This is precisely what Patrick White wants us all todo. Here, if any- 
where, is White’s real significance for us. 


Patrick Victor Martindale White was born in London, on May 28, 
1912, during his Australian parents’ visit to England. At the age of six 
months he was brought to Australia, and was brought up and educated 
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in Sydney until he was was 13, when he went back to England to attend 
Cheltenham College. After this schooling, he returned to Australia and 
worked fortwo years on sheep. stations (jackerooing, as it is locally 
known). itis during this time that he made preliminary attempts at 
writing a novel. White then revisited England to study modern European 
languages at King’s College, Cambridge University, and passed out asa 
Bachelor of Arts in 1935. He remained abroad for about fourteen years, 
travelled in Europe and America, and was for five years with the 
Intelligence Department of the Royal Air Force during operations in 
Greece and the Middle East at the time of the Second Great War. In 
the meanwhile he had written his first published novel, Happy Valley 
(1939), and his second, The Living and the Dead (1941). 


White returned to Australia in 1945 and bought a farm at a. distance 
of about twenty-five miles from Sydney. He settled there to grow flowers 
and vegetables as well as to breed dogs and goats. Here, for a period of 
time, he wrote nothing. Then, like Lord Byron, he awoke one morning 
atid found himself famous. With The Tree of Man, published in the 
United States in 1955 and in England in 1956, White won world-wide 
acclaim. Before this he had published The Aunt’s Story (1948),. written, 
like the two earlier novels, in England. The novels that followed The 
Tree. of Man—Voss (1957), Riders in the Chariot (1961), The Solid 
Mandala (1966), The Vivisector (1970) and the recently published The 
Eye of the Storm—have only fortified White’s international reputation. 

In his early youth White published a volume of poetry—The 
Ploughman and Other Poems (1935)— —consisting of lyrical meditations 
written-in various parts of Europe indicated at the foot of each. He is 
also a gifted playwright and writer of short stories. The plays that he 
has written include The Ham Funeral (1960), Season at Sarsaparilla 
(1962), Night on Bald Mountain (1964). These plays, staged by the 
Adelaide University Theatre Guild, reveal White’s great gift for comedy, 
‘from the macabre to the bawdy, which fuses passion and suffering with 
high-spirited theatricality.’ White’s ‘collection of eleven’ short stories 
was published under the title The Burnt Out Ones. (I think White took 
the cue for his title from Graham Greene’s novel, A Burnt-Out Case, 
published three years earlier). Perhaps the most remarkable of White’s 
short stories is “The Letters, which ‘first appeared ini Quadrant in 1962 
and is a claustrophobic tale of Mrs. Ursula Polkinghorn and her fifty- 
year-old son, Charles, written in a strikingly original style. 

Mr. White now lives and works in-a home in the interior of Sydney. 
(Those ‘who are interested and want to correspond with him on any really 
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serious’ matter, may write to him care 20 Martin Road, Centennial Park, 
N. S. W., 2021, Australia). His recreations include cooking; gardening, 
listening to music and keeping dogs. He has been described as a man 
of somewhat stern manner, buta man of gentleness, kindness and un- 
expected humour with a warm concern for the lonely and awkward 
members of society. This is inno way inconsistent with the portrait of 
the author that the reader of White’s novels fondly-conjures up before 
his mind’s eye. 

Any proper assessment of White’s spectacular achievement in the 
field of fiction has to be made inthe context of the Australian effort to 
survive as a homogeneous culture. As R. M. Younger: points out in his 
masterly study, Australia and the Australians, this effort goes back over 
three generations or so and appears to have come of age by the 1960’s. 
An enlargement of horizon was basic to this achievemeni. This enlarge- 
ment of horizon, again inits turn, was prompted in different quarters 
and shaped by a number of factors. Australains who kad been abroad 
were seeing their country in a new light. The English-born writer who 
later settled in Australia, Nevil Shute (N. S. Norway), introduced Austra- 
lian settings for some of his novels like A Town Like Alice (1950) and 
The Breaking Wave (1955), but he was writting not so much for Austra- 
lian readers as for English and American ones. Patrick White was the - 
first to reveal a modern intellectuality. Unlike Nevil Shute, he wrote 
primarily for Australian readers rather than Americans and Englishmen. 


White’s first novel, Happy Valley, foreshadows in many respects his 
latter major novels. Ithas for its setting the snow country of New 
South Wales and tells us about a local practitioner, Dr. Oliver Halliday, 
and his dissatisfaction with his monotonous life. His disillusionment in 
marriage prompts an affair with a music teacher, Alys Browne. As his 
professional responsibility does not allow him to elope with her, he 
moves to a remoter district in the north with a view to beginning life a new 
with his wife, Hilda. The surrendered love, however, remains an 
unforgettable experience—‘an intimate relationship that no violence can 
mortify? The story, though not untinged with irony, has its basis in 
the principle of acceptance of the suffering which life inevitably imposes. 
The only characters’ who escape defeat are the ‘intuitive’ characters like 
Margaret Quong. The reflectiveness that marks the novel, it has been 
pointed out, aids lifelike cross-patterns of the story in a variety of 
episodes and characters and deepens the local background. The 
narrative style is often jerky and disconnected, showing the influence 
of the ‘stream-of-consciouness’ method. 
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The same method is also used in The Living and the Dead which, 
significantly enough, has for its setting Bloomsbury in the 1930’s. White 
attempts to fuse surroundings and inner experience into the action, but 
altogether successfully. The protagonist of the novel, Elyot Standish, 
looks back on his life and realises that his existence has been no more 
than an extenison of the less negative lives of others: he has tried to 
‘build a cocoon of experience away from the noises in the street’. (The 
end of the novels seems to me to be somewhat reminiscent of the conclu- 
sion of D. H. Lawarence’s Sons and Lovers: Eliot leaves the house and 
catches one of the London buses, as though veering away from the dead 
to turn to the living. The theme of the novel, Professor G. A. Wilkes 
suggests, is reiterated in White’s play, The Ham Funeral.) 


The Aunt’s Story, by some regarded as the finest of White’s early 
novels, was published in 1948. It narrates the story of a spinster— 
Theodora Goodman—in subordination to her mother. She was brought 
up inan Australian country town but moves to Sydney after her father’s 
death. Her mother’s domination has a shrivelling effect on her being 
through it cannot shut out from her life those rare moments — moments 
of passing affection and vision—through which ‘the opaque world will 
become transparent.’ At the end of the novel we find that she has lost 
her faculty of reason. 


White’s first great novel, The Tree of Man, is about the life of a 
dairyman, Stan Parker.’ The life that he shares with his wife, Amy, is 
simple and at the same time universal. It has the same quality of 
timelessness about it that we find in Thomas Hardy’s immortal vignette, 
‘Only a man harrowing clods...’ Like Voss, it -is set in Australia but 
uses a universal theme--the hidden poetry that secretly wells up in 
humdrum fives. Stan and Amy are themeselves inarticulate, but they 
strive for some kind of realisation that always eludes them, the kind of 
-realisation . that Theodora Goodman could partially achieve only at the 
cost of her sanity. Amy’s- efforts make her petulant and. possessive but 
her husband feels liberated in the moments when he can concentrate on 
objects in the external world (‘This table is love...if you can get to know 
it’). Inthe famous storm scene, White describes how Stan’s sense of 
personal identity gradually evaporates from him : l 


The rain buffeted and ran off the limbs of the man seated on 
the edge of the veranda. In his new humility weakness and 
acceptance had become virtues. ...The darkness was full of 
wonder. Standing there somewhat meekly, the man could 
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have loved something, someone, if he could have penetrated 
beyond the wood, beyond the moving darkness. But he 
could not, and in his confusion he prayed to God, not in 
specific petition, wordlessly almost, for the sake of company. 
Till he began to know every corner of the darkness, as if it 
were daylight and he were in love with the heaving world, 
down to the last blade of wet grass. 


It has been suggested that for all its insistence in The Tree of Man 
on immersing oneself in the ordinariness of living, the novel itself shows 


that fulfilment lies in liberation from that condition—lies in 
transcendence. . 


It is this way of transcendence that is examined in White’s next 
major novel, Voss, the heroic tragedy of a distracted explorer who 


wants to torture and sublimate himself through suffering in order to 
show that man may become God. 


White’s use of characters as protagonists of mystical themes is more 
highly developed in Riders in the Chariot, a profound study of the 
alienated consciousness which draws together a lady staying in her 
father’s faded mansion, a .Jew escaped from Nazi Germany, a laundress 
married to a drunkard and an Aboriginal artists. 


The Solid Mandala has a special interest for Indian readers. It 
explores the complex relationship between twins, one a simpleton (Arthur 
Brown) and the other a disenchanted intellectual (Waldo Brown). 
‘Mandala’ (the Sanskrit word meaning ‘circle’ is often used in Eastern 
esoteric and religious literature), in Oriental Art, signifies a schematized 
representation of the cosmos, chiefly characterized by a concentric 
organization of geometric shapes, each of which contains an image or 
attribute of a deity. Arthur Brown comes across the word mandala in 
an encyclopaedia article where it is explained as a ‘symbol of totality’. 
Arthur ultimately discovers the desperate need in a human being to ‘find 


somebody to worship’. This, however, is frustrated because man is 
afraid to love. 


Patrick White is easily the most famous Australian novelist of our 
time. Nevertheless, there are a few people who suggest, in all probability 
erroneously, that Martin Boyd is the greater novelist of the two. 
Critics hostile to Patrick White point out that although he has an impres- 
sive metaphysical conception of man, his concept of society seems superfi- 
cial by contrast with his insight into individual character, and that he is 
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given. to ‘over-writing’. Even if we assume that these are genuine 
limitations, there is no point in unduly emphasizing them. We should 
not use the wrong end of the telescope. That which matters most is 
what a writer has achieved, and not what he has failed to achieve. 
Patrick: White has taught us to suffer with dignity and to find strength 
in loneliness. This, I believe, is no mean achievement. 


* About the author: Dr. Visvanath Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. is Reader in the 
Department of English, Jadavpur University. Hehas many original books on 
English literature. Dr. Chatterjee writes in Bengali too. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT : COMPLEXITY 
a -. - OF THE NOVEL 


RATNA RAO 


“Man is amystery: if you spend your entire life trying to puzzle 
it out, then do not say you have wasted your time...I occupy myself with 
this mystery because I want to be a man’—wrote Dostoevsky in 1839, 
putting forward a basic tenet of writings. What fascinated this writer was 
the European man of the 19th century: --the modern Hamlet, torn 
between endless contradictions, the man from the underground who is 
struck by infirmity of doubt, given to endless reflections, and therefore 
doomed to inertia and an inalibity to ‘act’. A Dostcevskean hero thus 
stands tragically ‘alone in a world that is constantly under the threat-of 
chaos and disintegration. ‘“‘Everthing in him is fiery and dynamic, 
everything is in movement, contradiction and struggle...... Dostoevsky’s 
art is a Dionysian art,” wrote Berdyayeo, some years ago. And nothing: 
would better illustrate this complexity. of the world and the hero, than 
a study of Dastoevsky’s novels beginning from ‘The Notes From The 
Underground,’ ‘Crime and Punishment,’ to ‘The Idiot’ ‘The Possessed’. 
and ‘The Brothers Karamazov.’ 


To deal with all of the following works would need an exhaustive 
research. Here we shall concentrate on his universally acknowledged 
classic—‘Crime and Punishment.’ Any one who has read ‘Crime and 
Punishment’ for a first time, does not fail to feel its peculiarly powerful’ 
impact. This impact primarily originates from the fact that the novel’s 
significance sets off reverberations on many levels. It is all at the 
same time, a psychological, social, and philosophical ‘tour de force.’ It 
is a crime story with psychological overtones, an Existentialist novel 
‘with elements of Christian resurrection, a social document which can also ` 
be read as astudy in neurosis. Yet being all this, it is not any one of 
these alone, and the novel's greatness is born out of its very elusiveness. 
‘Crime and punishment,’ like the other Dostoevskian novels “gives the 
impression of being chaotic and of fluctuating constantly: Chaos is 
beating at the doors of his art and it is this threat we acutely ‘sense, we 
who live in the eye of the storm,” remarked R. L. Jackson. But if his 
novels are chaotic, they are also dynamic, and constantly evolving. 
Besides they are written with such tremendous intensity and force, that 
the novels leave no doubt that they are the sparks of a genius at work. 
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On the surface, ‘Crime and Punishment’ can be read as a psychologi- 
cal crime story, whichis as absorbing and ‘“‘readable’’ as any of the 
popular thrillers which are churned out in huge quantities. Proust, once 
rightly suggested grouping Dostoevsky’s novels under one comprehensive 
title “the story of crime.” ‘Crime and Punishment,’ is then the story—if 
one may be permitted to call ‘Crime and Punishment’ a “‘story’—of 
Raskolnikov, a young graduate of Petersburg University who is so 
obsessed with his penury, that he decides to do away with a rich, but 
what he considers “worthless” widow, and appropriate to himself her 
money. His argument is that her value or contribution to the sum total 
of human happiness is nil; while onthe other hand, if he took her 
money he could not only alleviate his conditions, but also as an intelli- 
gent being, be of some worth to society. While the crime—i.e. the 
murder—is the leit-motiv of the novel, there is in the second half, the 
powerful psychological drama—the punishment, where in spite of the 
smooth working out of his cohole plan, moral, psychological forces compel 
him to confession and seek voluntary punishment for his crime 


_ It would not be out of place here to quote an excerpt from Dostoev- 
sky’s letter to M. N Katkov—where he gives a brief outline of the new 
novel brewing in his mind. 


l .o....f2e passes almost a month between the crime and the final 
catastrophe. It is then that the whole psychological process of crime 
unfolds itself. Insoluble questions confront the murderer, unsuspected 
and unforeseen feelings torment his heart. .. ...The criminal himself 
decides to accept torment in order to atone for his deed..... ... 


Thus in the epilogue, we see Raskolnikov, a resurrected man, who 
assumes full responsibility for his crime, and sees his crime as a spring- 
board, an evolutionary link in the chain of events that have enabled him 
to emerge a ‘total’ man. 


It is within this frame-work that Dostoevsky builds up his classic. 
Dostoevsky himself calls the novel “as above being the psychological 
account of crime,” but where this differs from others, is in the totality of 
concentration on this singularly nerve-wrecking obsession of Raskolnikov. 
Practically everything in the novel converges on this murder. The novel 
begins with vague hints of the murder of a bad-tempered landlady, 
of Raskolnikov constantly debating whether to go through it or 
not,—but what stands out in these first few chapters where the 
whole murder is beeng evolved in’ Raskolnikov’s mind, is that 
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there is not, even ina single sentence the mention of the actual word 
“murder.” Over and over again the monomaniac in his obsession muses : 
‘Am I really capable of doing that? Is that -right ? andsoon. Then 
there is the murder itself, which is done in such a clumsy and somnam- 
bulistic state, that even Raskolnikov is surprised that it comes off at all. 
Number of critics have pointed out that too many coincidences are 
contrived by Dostoevsky, to effect Raskolnikov’s murder, which results 
in making the whole murder a little less credible. But it must be 
remembered, that were it not for certain unknown inner complusions 
and a set of pre-determined events beyond his control, Raskolnikov 
would nevér have committed his deed. The pre-determined and ‘chance’ 
elements are at the very core of the crime. The second half of the novel 
is again, about crime, or to be more precise, the aftermath of crime— 
feelings of remorse and guilt plague him and in fact immediately after 
the murder, he begins to feel urges to give himself up. Similarly, the 
other characters in the novel derive their existence only in relation 
to Raskolnikov and his crime. Such is, the ‘“‘artistic economy” 
and ‘structural cohesion’ of ‘Crime and Punishment,’ that 
Mochlsky has been tempted to classify the novel as a classical tragedy 
which adheres strictly to the unities of time, place and action. All this 
artistic economy, quickens the narrative pace, gives the effect of virtual 
instantaesnous and suffuses the novel with a dramatic quality. 


But to categorise the novel as a crime-thriller with the murder as 
the central theme, would be to miss the finer points of the novel. In fact, it 
cannot be strictly classified as a conventional who-dun-it either—for here, 
the reader knows the identity of the murderer from the very beginning. 
And unlike the conventional thriller, the story here is given not to the 
detection of the criminal but of his motives. It is not that there are 
no motives to the crime but that there are too many, to make any one 
of them plausible. What is even more peculiar, is that the criminal 
himself is given to the detection of his motives, for if he is to understand 
himself and assume full responsibility for his crime, he must know why 
he murdered the widow. He himself is Jost in the maze of motives, 
for as he ruminates if he murdered her to steal her money and better his 

‘conditions why had he not even cared to look into the purse. | 


And it is here, probing into Raskolnikovs’ mind, that Dostoevsky 
marshalls his genius—for here he is concerned with the very predicament 
of modern man. Raskolnikov’s search for a rock bottom truth to anchor 
his beliefs and ideals to, and to find once and for all, all that drives and 
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' motivates him, is the quest of every European man, 19th century onwards. 
The psychological agony, the insufferable ‘angst’ of Raskolnikov is very 
similar to the sufferings of the heroes of Camus and Satre, at the realisa- 
tion of the absurdity of existence ; only here in Dostoevsky it is ‘more 
terrible, more intensified. Like Lord Jim, again Raskolnikov is driven 
to the very brink of the moral universe, where in an struggle to subdue 
and overcome his past actions, he emerges a better man. If Dostoevsky 
is able to -achieve this effect of a veritable hell in the mind of his hero, 
it is because of his acute awareness of the problematic nature of modern 
man who is caught in tortorous effects to stem disintegration threatening 
his personality. 

© One potent motive behind Raskolnikov’s murder is his theory of 
superior ‘and inferior men. Closeted as he is in his garret, he is prey 
to nightmarish ideas and theories. Like Balzac’s and Stendhals’ plebian 
heroes before him, Raskolnikov experiences the European idealogical 
nightmare-the attraction and menace of the individualist determined 
to realise himself through free action-: action that has freed itself from 
conventional, moral law and even from everyday motives-of self interest. 
Raskolnikov, a la Hegel believes that: there- are two categories of men— 
the superior and the inferior: the superior man a Napoleon or an 
Alexander may step over the bulk of humanity and’ committ breaches of 
morality, while the inferior beings—who constitute the majority are 
required to stay ‘put’ in their place. Raskolnikov, throws himself into 
the role-of such a historic hero, who may for the sake of the grandiose 
tasks .set before him, ride rough-shod over the norms and mores of 
society, in the Hegelian belief “that the history of the world’ moves on 
a higher plane than that of morality”. Raskolnikov, then in his role of 
a ‘do-gooder’, crushes the skull of an old louse a deed which Philip 
Rahv symbolises as a protest against the Petersburg misery and ethics 
justifying it. Yet, after he committs the murder on presumably altruistic 
grounds, he fails to sustain it by an inner conviction. All along he has 
been in a delirium, and even. while the plan was being devised, he is 
never ‘fully convinced that he was one of the- distinguished man who 
could side-step morality for the sake of common good, often -he himself 
is aware of this and laughs at himself: A Nepoleon creeps under an 
old woman’s bed! Ugh! how loathsome”. It is this knowledge that 
he has killed for egoistical purposes, deranged by this theories and 
unconscious urges to ‘“‘prove”’ himself that drives Raskolnikov to seek 
punishment. And it is here that Dostoevsky touches contemperorary 
philosophical questions. , 
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Dostoevsky’s thesis is that utilatarian principles are fine in theory. 
But in real life, every life however vile is worth its existence, and no 
man has the right to take it away. “Economic principle does not lead 
to universal prosperity, but rather to mutual annhilation’’, the writer 
contends. Yet to have created a hero, who committs a murder only on 
_ this ‘argument, however fallacious it may be, is where Dostoevsky 
scores as a writer. Similarly in dealing with Raskolnikov’s experi- 
ment with himself, the execution of. an action not so much for - 
the sake of the contents and effects of the action, but in order to know 
himself once and for all all (“Am I louse? AmI a Napoleon”, he 
wonders, often) Dostoevsky was exposing one of the main human 


problems of the bourgeois and intellectual world of the 19th and 
20th centuries. 


Besides a psychological crime story and a philosophical thesis, 
‘Crime and Punishment’? may also be seen as a social document of 
Petersburg of the 19th century. Like Balzac’s Paris or Dicken’s London, 
Petersburg for Dostoevsky was the very acme of poverty, drudgery and 
perverted ethics. It is against these narrow streets and blind alleys of 
Hay Market the dwelling place of crime, prostitution, drunkenness 
and disillusioned nihilists that Raskolnikov commits his murder, that 
the idiosyncratic Marmelidov family exists, that Sonya is driven to 
prostitution and men_like Luhzin with their perverted thinking argue. 
Raskolnikov’s murder in particular is typical result of the environmental 
conditions : to quote one critic “it is a virtual carry-over of the theme 
of the Peterburg misery, for it brings to a close the series of the so- 
called social narratives from the ‘Poor-folk’’ to ‘The Insulted And 
Injured’, which have been dominated by the consistent motif that has 
been defined as that of the impotent protest of powerless people”. If 
Raskolnikov, Marmeledov, Sonya and Luhzin area part of Petersburg, 
so is Svidrigylov. His nihilism, his meditation ‘upon life beyond good 
and evil, his acts of cruelty and kindness are all examples of a life 
dominated by idleness resulting in ennui, and the alienation of the 
. individual. from the broad stream of humanity. Svidri, as many have 
not failed to observe is all that Raskolnikov would have become, had he 
not been influenced by Sonya. 

Though Sonya is a singularly colourless figure, who at times loses 
credibility through her passive non-résistance to forces of life, it is she 
who influences Raskolnikov to redeem himself. Till the end and however, 
he fails to feel any remorse or guilt for his act. All that he is prepared 
to admit is that his scheme has failed, and that he was not strong enough 
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to live with his crime. His conversion in the epilogue comes suddenly. 
‘Oh Lord’, he prayed, “show me thy way, and renounce that damned 
dream of mine..... In spite of his weakness, he felt no tiredness at all. 
It was as though an abcess in his heart, which had been coming to ahead 
for a whole month, had suddenly burst. Freedom! Freedom Now he was 
free from the witchcraft, magic spells, fascination and delusions.” However 
Dostoevsky does not let the reader in on the secret of this new man. 
That, he says, is the subject of another story. The epilogue, has been 
criticised as being not really part of the novel- It is hard to believe that 
the ‘doubting, uncertain Schillerian hero is transformed to meek counter- 
part of Sonya. It would be appropriate to quote Leo Shestov, here: 
‘This novelist understood only restless, fractions, struggling people whose 
search is never ended. No sooner did he undertake to show us a man 
who has found himself and achieved tranquillity, than he fell into fatal 
banalities”’. | 

-But what Dostoevsky does is not merely to convert an ‘evil’? character 
to a saintly one. The Christian resurrection of the hero has far more 
implications. He does something complex and more subtle: ‘he makes 
out the shifting sands of experience on which Raskolnikov treads. the 
interplay of the unforeseen, the irrelevant, the fateful conjuction of 
multiple chance occurences, the at times dramatic, at times scracely 
perceptible effect of other consciousness upon his own, and events upon 
his state of mind. 


Thus to see ’Crime and Punishment’ from any one angle is to limit 
the greatness of the writer. Ifhe is a psychologist, he is also a realist 
and a pneumatalogist—the brilliant investigator of the human spirit Such 
is the genius of the man, that no other writer in European culture received 
such glowing tributes as he did. Nitezsche declared that Dostoevsky 
was the only psychologist from whom he learned any thing ; Camus that 
that Dostoyevsky and not Karl Marx was’ the great prophet of the 20th 
century, and Einstein that Dostoevsky gave him more than any other 
thinker. If his works have stood the test of time and have appealed to 
generations of men, that surely must bear testimony to the genius of the 
writer. But if the interest in his works is perennial, it is because above all, 
he deals with the existential agony of promethean men who having defied 
the higher moral laws must suffer alone in a world abandoned by gods. 


* About the author: Miss Ratna Rao, M.A., (Osmania) is engaged in higher 
research. She works for Parlance, an upcoming journal, which has made 
a debut in the intellectual community. 
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Vivekananda celebrated in 1963 
‘a pictorial biography of Swamiji. 
Ater than precepts. True pictures 
(and integrity serve as the living 
be accompanied with relevant 
outstanding. Jt is more so- if 
lation of these precepts are also 
this album, with pictures arranged 
ind career as a whole and accom- 
ith, turns out to be not only an 
; md competent addition to the 
E tll. 

7 ~The “pictorial biography “inclittés’ Vivekananda’s spoken and written 
words indicating the precepts taught by him. It also includes a brief 
account of relevant incidents in his life. Some scripts for the pictures 
give the impressions of some contemporaries of Swamiji. Thus the album 
combines in it, in a mastery way, illustrations in pictures, precepts in 
words and suggestive incidents relating thereto. S 

The album is divided into eight chapters. The first seven chapters 

portray Swamiji’s life in pictures with Quotations and narratives appro- 

priately accompanying them. The introduction to each chapter is a gem 
in the sense that taken together they purport to constitute a connected 
but short biography of that great man. The final chapter dwells on Swami’s 
brother disciples. In short, the facts about the life of that great man have 
been presented in this album briefly and faithfully but without any attempt 
to embellish them. The prefection of the Album lies there. It is sure that 
this unique achievement of the publisher will get its due recognition from 
the discerning readers- as it got in the case of the first edition and in that 
of the Second. The printing, binding and the arrangement of the pictures 
are superb ; and they all go to make the entire production unique. 

The person in charge of publication of this biography (in pictures) 
will undoubtedly endear himself to the discerning readers for presenting to 
them so lovely and so competent a production which is worthy of preserva- 
tion in every home devoted to the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda ideals. . 
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SUDHIR RANJAN SEN GUPTA 


EDITORIAL 


The Governor of West Bengal (who is also Chancellor. of this 
University) by an ordinance superseded the Calcutta University for its 
proper functioning. The Syndicate was replaced by the Council consisting 

of 40 members. Some criticism has been raised in some circles against the 
move and they deplored the state interference in the autonomy of -the 
University. Prof. Amlan Dutta in his convocation address to the J adavpur 
University shared the views of the critics. The*Minister for Higher Educa-: 
tion Prof. Sambhu Ghosh stipulated the policy and intention of the 
Government in the State Legislature. This policy. statement announces that 
this supercession is a temporary measure and for short duration. Election 
to the different bodies will be held soon which will re-take their responsi-, 
bilities. The superseded bodies were on extended term. The Government 
Is contemplating and working on- the idea of ammending the Calcutta 
University Act of 1966 in order to make the University instrument of 
social: change, change which is imperative to a resurgent democratic 
nation. The ordinance did not affect the position of the- Vice-Chancellor, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors and the Registrar. 


The University authority is very much perturbed, as they were, 
with the examinees. of. different examinations. Their demand is either 
increase in number in answer-script by way of grace mark .or postpone- 
ment of examinations. Anyway, the University Council, under the 
leadership of the Vice-Chancellor and Pro-Vice-Chancellors, from its 
_ very inception.coping with the problem very adroitly. If this steady 
tempo is maintained, the University in no time regain its lost glory. 
Barring examinations (holding and publishing the results) and some 
alleged irregularities in appointments, the University is quite agog. Apart 
from the problem of number and magnitude, the Authority is paying 
heavily for the legacy of the past. When all is said and done, you can: 
not keep the University campus in “splendid isolation’? from what is 
happening in the social milieu. The Press sometimes level (this scribe 
is apologetic for being a member of that tribe) hostile and exaggereted 
criticism against the University. But do they highlight, the endeavour of the: 
Vice-Chancellor trying to uphold academic aura ina streneous situation, 
the research works of Dr. Chanchal Majumdar, Dr. Mrs Asima Chatterjee 
and Dr. Arun Sharma, do they report on the different research projects 
of Prof. K. Mukherje, Prof. Ashim Roy (Commerce); Dr. M. M. Singh, 
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Dr. B. “Ganguly and Dr. Buddhadev Bhattacharyya, (Political Science) do. 
they | give’ ‘publicity of the timely publication ‘of the results of M.A. History., 
and achievement of Economics Department ? Do they publish newś ‘of 
the horiour-accorded-to the studénts of this University Why “they - are 
silent on Dr. Mukul Mazumdar (a receipient of ‘Guggenheim fellowship. 
in the:U.S.A.), Dr. Susanta Chowdhury at Oxford, or of Dr. J. No 
Mohonty at U.S.A and Dr. Debabrata- Sinha at Canada? How- many 
people.:know special: chair was created at LSE for Dr. ‘Amartya Sen ? ~ 
Do they give coverage on the acceptance of service heré by Dr. Sibjiban - 
Bhattacharyya, Dr. J. K. Ray, or Dr. Mohit Bhattacharya? How many 
people know University Central Library is second to National 
Library, and in some respects it is better than that. Why do they not 
publish the summary of the lectures delivered by foreign academic 
luminaries here ? Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, doyen of Indian history i is still a 
untired pilgrim to the temple of learning. Do-the Press bring. it to light ? 
Rather they are conspicously silent on the silent „works of Dr. Sukumar 
Sen and others. Very few of us know nearly 40 people got Ph. D. under 
Prof. Amalendu Bose. They say that the University is a huge. Body that 
does not move ( Boe1ae4 ). True it was once ‘prime mover of social 
change in India. But did it set the attention it deserves ? Do they praise 
the Vice-Chancellor, who i is the Chief Editor of this journal, for bringing 
it out in time in spite of persistent loadshedding and other constraints 2 
No. It’s facile to criticise and kill but hard to eulogise and tevive. _ 


Recently Calcutta University Students Study. Cricle has been formed z 
with the, Vice-Chancellor at the apex. They. organised a discussion on’, . 
lively topic like Ceéritre-State Relation. Mr. Jyoti Basu, Chief Minister ' 
among others participated in the parley. 


' Department of Archaeology and Departmen of Ancient Indian 
_. History and Culture organised a seminar and exhibition on Gupta Arts and. 
— Paintings. The Vice-Chancellor inaugarated it. Department of Sociology 
organised a seminar on the Sociological Thinking of Benoy Sarkar, a 
great Indian intellectual. Scholars may take help of a good reference 
book prepared in Bengali on Benoy Sarkar by Mr. Pramatha Paul, a 
former pupil-associate of the great savant. 

This time Dr. Satya Ranjan Banerjee went to Madison, U.S.A in 
an invited lecture tour. 

In the previous issue of our journal I mistakenly mentioned Dr. 
Kalipada Bakshi as Professor and Head of the Department of J ogamaya | 
Devi College, but in fact he is Prof. and Head, Department of 
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Philosophy, Asutosh College. Jogamaya Devi College is the morning 
College meant for ladies and housed in the Asutosh College: : The error- 
is regretted. 


Many valuable articles are stockpiled to us. Most of them will be 
published in course of time. We are working under some limitations. 
Contributors, please bear with us till we are tilted towards arts subjects. 
Scientific article are most welcome. . 


The following students got first class in order of merit in the: 
Modern History M.A. Examination 1976. 


Suranjan Das 
S. Lakshmi 
- Subhra Mitra 
Indira Banerjee 
Kabita Roy 
Suparna Chatterjee 
‘Bhaskar Chakravarty 
Gunja Sen Gupta 
Swapan Sen 
Putul Ghosh 


(Suranjan Das also stood First class First in B.A. (Hist.) Hons. 
from Presidency College. He is son of reputed archaeologist Dr. S.. R. 
Das of this University. . 7 

This time too, Dr. Amarennranath Paul a staff member of my 
office and Miss Purnima Chatterjee, M.A., Seninor Research- Investigator 
of this University went out of their way in helping me in my editorial 
functions. Iam thankful to them. 
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SOME INTERESTING TOPICS IN 
NEW TON’S PRINCIPIA 
CHANCHAL KUMAR MAJUMDAR 


Isaac Newton’s “Principia” is one of the most important books ever 
published in the scientific world. Its first edition was published in 1686. 
Two subsequent editions, with corrections and modifications by Newton, 
appeared in 1713 and 17267. An English translation by Andrew Motte 
appeared in 1729, and a slightly modernized version by Florian Cajori was 
published by University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, in 
1962. This is the book we shall be referring to in this article. 


The purpose of this article is to present briefly the contents of 
Principia, their importance when the book first appeared, and their signi- 
ficance that remains even today. Of course, it will not be possible to 
discuss the contents in detail in the short space of this article. We shall 
therefore concentrate on some of the interesting topics and try to present 
some details for them alone. 


Principia covers vast areas. The foundations of the basic’science 
of mechanics and dynamics, ballistics, elastic and inelastic collisions, 
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hydrostatics, fluid flow, viscous flow, vortices, acoustics, optics, gravitation, 
celestial mechanics and astronomy would be classified under modern 
physics. As for mathematical techniques, we have classical geometry, 
rudiments of differential and integral calculus and numerical analysis, 
iterative techniques and interpolation formulas. Besides, there are dis- 
cussions on questions of philosophy and religion ; these will not be taken 
up in this article. Neither shall’ we devote any space to the vexed 
questions of priority in some discoveries. 


A—I 


Let us first look at what Newton himself said in the preface of his 
book. The Latin title “Philosophiae Naturalis Principia ‘Mathematica’ 
can be translated as “Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy”. 
in the preface, Newton starts : 


“Since the ancients (as we are told by Pappus) esteemed the 
science of mechanics of greatest importance in the investiga- 
tion of natural things and the moderns, rejecting substantial 
forms and occult qualities, have endeavoured to subject the 
phenomena of nature to the laws of mathematics, I have in 
this treatise cultivated mathematics as far as it relates to 
philosophy”. 


Newton was following the scientific tradition of great antiquity. 
În the old world of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, India, China, Greece ang 
Arabia astronomers have observed great regularities in nature. Artisans 
and scientists, such as Archimedes, have found rules for constructing use- 
ful machines. Slowly the understanding has grown that natural pheno- 
mena can be explained and, somewhat unreasonably, described precisely 
in terms of exact mathematics. Mathematical relations are ideals, but 
the mathematical models are flexible enough to approximate physical 
reality. In Principia, Newton synthesised this implicit knowledge into 
simple, well defined laws of motion and proceeded to explain as wide 
variety of phenomena as he could survey. In fact, he went on to formu- 
late the system of the world through the universal law of gravitation. 


Principia consists of three books: Book I deals with the motion 
of bodies ; Book II with the motion of bodies in resisting medium. 
Book III describes the mathematical principles of the system of the world. 
Follows a general scholium on theology, philosophy, and principles of 
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science. The bock ends with adetailed discussion of the system of the world. 


Newton’s preface gives a beautiful summary of the contents : 


c¢ 


Satis: consider chiefly those things which relate to gravity, 
levity, elastic force, the resistance -of fluids, and the like 
forces, whether attractive or impulsive ; and therefore I offer 
this work as the mathematical principles of philosophy, for 
the whole burden of philosophy seems to consist in this— 
from the phenomena of motions to investigate the forces of 
nature, and then from these forces to demonstrate the other 
phenomena, and to this end the general propositions in the 
first and second Book are directed. Jn the third book I give 
.an example of this in the explication of the System of the 
World ; for by the propositions mathematically demostrated 
tn the former Books in the third I derive from the Celestial 
phenomena the forces of gravity with which bodies tend to 
the sun and the several planets. Then -from these forces, 
by other propositions which are also mathematical, I deduce 
the motion of the planets, the comets, the moon and the 
sea—l wish we could derive the rest of the phenomena of 
Nature by the same kind of reasoning from mechanical 
principles, for lam induced by means to suspect that they 
may all depend upon certain forces by which the particles of 
bodies by some causes hitherto unknown, are either mutually 

. impelled towards one another, and cohere in regular figures, 
or are repelled and recede from one another. These forces 
being unknown, philosophers have hitherto attempted the 
search of Nature in vain; but I hope the principles here 
laid down will afford some light either to this or some truer 
method of philosophy.” 


The style of Principia is Euclidean. Newton starts by defining the quan- 
tities he wants to deal with and sets down the axioms—his famous laws of 
motion—that apply to them. The propositions, lemmata, and theorems 
then follow, proved in the familiar Euclidean manner, and then applied 
to natura! phenomena and experimental data, sometimes collected from 
his own experiments and observations. 


Kt 


The quantity of matter, or mass, is the product of density and 
volume. The quantity of motion, or momentum, is the product of mass 
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and velocity. Inertia of matter is that innate property by which it 
maintains its state of rest or uniform motion in a s.raight line. Force 
causes the change of state. A centripetal force is that force directed 10 
the centre of a circle, required to maintain a body in uniform mction in 
a circle. Of course, he does not define time, space, place and motion, 
as being well-known to all. But there is’a discussion on :atsolute motion 
taking place with reference to theiabsolute,space. Newton realizes that 
the detection of absolute motion is difficult, perhaps impossible, but 
points out that apparent motion is all that needs to be considered in 
theory. - Similarly for him there is also absolute time : 


‘Absolute.time, and mathemat.cal time, of itself and from 
its own nature flows equally without relation to anything 
external.” 


Obviously he considers the concept of space-time imporiant enough 
so that a scholium is devoted to its clarification. 


-.The axioms that govern the discussion of mechanics are now stated 
in the famous laws of motion. Because of their importance they are 
stated here again. 


Law I. Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, unless it is compelled to change that state by 
forces impressed on it. 


Law If. ‘The change of momentum is proportional to the motive 
force impressed and-is made inthe direction of the straight line in which 
that force is impressed. 


Law Ill. To every action there is always an equal and opposite 
reaction, or the mutual action of two i upon each other are always 
equal and directed to contrary parts. 


With these the*foundations- of the science of classical mechanics are 
laid, and Newton:now proceeds to construct the grand structure. 


First comes ‘the parallelogram -law of raddition of velocities and 
forces. With the second and third law, a clear separation of the motion 
of the centre: of mass and the relative motion of the parts of a system is 
achieved. In Sec. IJ there is-a masterly discussion of rotation, centripetal 
force and centripetal acceleration. As a matter of fact, a clear under- 
standing of rotation and centripetal force is the key to the unravelling of 
the mysteries of orbits and motion of celestial bodies. 


Newton establishes clearly that to maintain a body in uniform 
motion in a circular orbit, a centripetal force directed to the centre is 
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enough and no tangential force is necessary. He shows that if the 
periodic times are as the 3/2th powers of the radii and therefore the 
velocities inversely as thesquare root of the radii the centripetal force 
will- be inversely as the squares of the radii. In fact, a more general 
_ result is proved. If the periodic time is as any power R” of radius R and 
therefore the velocity inversly as the power R"~'! of the radius, the cen- 
tripeta) force .will be inversely as the power R°""! of the radius, and 
conversely. This then is the solution of the famous problem of motion 
under the inverse square force law.. 


In the same section, Proposition X Problem Y states: Ifa body 
revolves in a ellipse, it is proposed.to find the law of the force directed to 
the centre of the ellipse. The force is then- found to be directly propor- 
tional to the distance form the centre—this is the two dimensional harmonic 
oscillator. . | ~ 


Newton also notes that Kepler’s law that equal areas are swept out 
by the radius vector in equal times is true for any central force. A central 
force depends only on the distance of the.particle from the centre, but 
not on its angular position. 


Sec IIIf develops the discussion of motion in conic sections. If the 
force is directed not to the centre but to one of the feci of the ellipse 
then a motion in an ellipse, in contrast to the Problem V mentioned 
above, requires the inverse square Jaw. Various problems on the 
computation of orbits, the determination of centres of the force of an 
orbit given only part of it, and the motion along different conic sections 
are discussed.: Here we find Newton’s command over geometry as the 
Greeks cultivated it and as they have left it for future generations. ~ Sec. V 
Lemma XIX solves a famous old problem started by Euclid and attempted 
by Apollonius : , 


To find a point P cath that if four lines PQ, PR, PS, PT are drawn 
at given angles to four given lines‘AB, CD; AC, BD, respectively the 
area of the rectangle PQ, PR shall be in a given ratio to the rectangle 
PS. PT. | 


The problem can be tackled analytically by the methods of the 
Cartesian geometry, and Newton presumably solved it by this method. 
But in Principia he gives a solution by a geometrical method, which in 
principle was within the capabilities of the ancient Greek geometers but 
somehow eluded them. 

Problems concerning bodies in movable orbits are now investigated. 
To think of such movable orbits Newton considers motion of ‘particles 
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on surfaces which are put into motion. Situations are envisaged in which 
the particle executes small oscillatory motion around equilibrium 
positions ; this is the origin of the normal mode analysis of small 
vibratory motion of bodies or parts of a composite body about equilibrium 
positions and stable orbits. 

Section XI deals with the motion of several bodies attracted to each 
other with central forces having inverse square law behaviour. At least 
three major scientific problems are started here: the three body 
problem, the N-body problem and the theory of tides. The three body 
problem arises in the motion of the moon, which is moving under the 
attraction of the earth and the sun. If one includes the other planets and 
their satellites, one gets the N-body problem. If the earth controls the 
motion of the moon, by the third law, the moon must affect the earth. 
This is the explanation of the tides on the seas. But the full theory of 
the tides depends on the attraction of the sun as well as the moon. 


Section XII deals with the attractive forces of spherical bodies. 
Theorems XXX to XXXVI contain the basic material for the theory 
of gravitation. Here are the well-known results that a particle placed 
within a spherical shell of uniform density and interacting with the 
particles according to the force of inverse square law does not feel any 
force at all, and that a particle placed outside the shell is attracted toward 
the centre with a force inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
from the centre. Theorem XXXV is the celebrated result that two 
similar spheres, their particles interacting via the inverse square law, 
attract each other with a force inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance of ‘the centres. ‘There are many more results on the 
attraction of bodies of various shapes in section XIII. 


The next section, Section XIY, contains some material relating 
optics and dynamics : the analogy with Fermat's principle of least action 
and Hamilton’s action principle is easy to perceive. Newton’s result is 
as follows: If two similar media be separated from each other by a spate 
terminated on both sides by parallel planes, and a body in its passage 
through that space be attracted or impelled perpéndicularly towards. 
either of those mediums, with a force that is the same at equal distances 
from either plane, the sine of the angle of incidence will be to the sine 
of the angle of emergence in a fixed- ratio. Newton notices that this is 
the same as the law of refraction in light. He also deduces the total 
reflection phenomenon in dynamics. Unquestionably Hamilton’s theory 
of dynamics as the unfolding of a contact transformation takes its start 
from this last section of Book I. 
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HI 


Book II deals with the motion of bodies in resisting media. Motion 
in which the resistance of the medium is proportional to velocity, the 
square of velocity and to partly the velocity and partly the square of 
the velocity is investigated. The trajectories of projectiles in such media 
are calculated. Here on pages 249 to 251, Newton refers more directly 


to the differential calculus, though the demonstrations are given always in. 
geometrical terms. 


Newton now proceeds to consider motion of bodies in liquids. 
Slowly his cleverness in carrying out experiments and making important 
. Observations becomes apparent. Theoretical calculations are checked 
against experimental data and correct laws are determined. Here it is 
established that the resistance to flow is proportional to velocity gradient 
in the perpendicular direction. The discussion of flow out of an orifice is, 
however, incorrect. Section VIII considers small oscillatory motion 
propagating through the fluids and contains a deduction of the velocity of 
sound in a fluid medium by considering the elastic properties of the 
medium. 


Next the circular motion of fluids is investigated. The nature of 
viscous drag that itis proportional to the velocity gradient for weak 
viscosity and small velocities is established. The motion 'of a vortex is 
analyzed and the fact that the planetary motion does not have vortex 
character is clearly demonstrated. 


IV 


Book HI on the system of the world in mathematical treatment 
opens with a few tenets in philosophy. Nature is pleased with simplicity 
and to explain natural phenomena we are to admit no more causes such 
as are both true and sufficient to explain their appearance. To the same 
natural effects we must, as far as possible, assign the same causes. The 
phenomena in nature must have a simple explanation, and the simpler 
explanation is preferable to a more complicated one. For example, the 
heliocentric frame of the planetary motion wins over the geocentric frame. 
The stage is set for a universal theory of the system of the world. 

Kepler established his famous laws on the motion of planets. They 


would, as remarked in Book I, correspond to the inverse square Jaw of 
gravitational attraction. Newton checks them against motion of the 
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satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. He now turns to the motion of the 
moon. The moon goes round the earth under the same attraction that 
governs the weight of the bodies on the earth’s surface. However, to 
allow for the influence ofthe sun on the motion of the moon, one must 
consider a three body problem—the motion of the moon under the joint 
influence of the earth and the sun. Newton worked long and hard on - 
this problem. Here is his qualitative description ofthe motion of the 
moon : 
“The motion of the moon is disturbed by the action of the 
sun. Thus the moon moves faster, and, by a radius drawn 
to the earth, describes an area greater for the time, and has 
its orbit less curved and therefore approaches nearer to ihe 
earth in the syzygies than in the quadratures, excepting so far 
as these effects are hindered by the motion of the eccentricity : 
for ihe eccentricity is greatest when the apogee of the moon 
is in the syzygies, and least when the same is in the 
quadratures ; and upon this account the perigean moon is 
swifter and nearer to us, but the apogean moon slower and 
farther from us, in the syzygies than in the quandratures. 
However, the apogee goes forwards and the nodes backwards, 
and this is done not with a regular but an unequal motion. 
For the apogee goes more swiftly forwards in its quadratures ; 
and, by the eXcess of its progress above its regress, advances 
yearly forwards. But the nodes on the contrary, are quiescent 
in their syzygies, and go faster back in their quadratures. 
Further the greatest latitude of the moon's greater in the 
quadratures of the moon than in its syzygies. And the motion 
of the moon ‘is slower in the perihelion of the earth than in 
its aphelion. The velocities or hourly motions of the apogee 
and nodes of the moon, the difference between the greatest 
eccentricity in the syzygies and the least eccentricity in 
the quadratures are diminished and augmented as the cube of 
the sun’s apparent diameter. 


The force of the sun is greater in the perigean sun and 
dilates the moon’s orbit; inthe apogean sun it is less and 
permits the orbit -again to be contracted. The moon moves 
slower in the dilated and faster in the contracted orbit.” 


Newton checks the nature of gravity at various points on the earth 
against data on pendulum oscillations obtained by several workers.” By 
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simple hydrostatic argument, he shows that the effect of the diurnal 
Totation of the earth will be to flatten the earth at the poles. This is the 
beginning of the problem of the figure of the earth. A detailed study of 
the motion of the moon enables Newton to analyse the tides on the seas. 
Here, for once, India appears in the Principia.** Newton makes a brief 
reference to tidal data in the Indian ocean, but a more extensive analysis 
of data in China and North Vietnam is given. 


The crucial test of the system of the world comes in the explanation 
of the motion of the comets. They are irregular visitors of our solar 
system and caused many controversies. They need not be confined to the 
ecliptic plane, their orbits may make different angles to the orbit of the 
earth and the orbits may be parabolic, elliptic or hyperbolic and of various 
eccentricities. These orbits are seen projected against the celestial sphere, 
very often only partially, because the comets become luminous only close 
to the sun. To bring order to these chaotic observations Newton brings 
in the law of gravitation and all the geometrical theorems he has proved 
in Book I about the orbits. The motions of. comets are explained by the 
same laws of motion that govern the planets. There are also fairly accurate 
discussions about the chemical composition of comets and their tails. 


Book II ends with a general scholium on philosophical ideas and an 
exhortation that scientific theories be based on observations, rather than 
speculations and hypotheses. In this scholium occurs a slightly imprecise 
statement of the universal law of gravitation. Among material objects 
gravitation “‘operates according to the quantity of the solid matter which 
they contain, and propagates its virtue on all sides to immense distances 
decreasing always as the inverse square of the distances.” 


These results are further.developed into another book on the system 
of the world, less mathematical but more devoted to analyses of the 
astronomical data on planets, satellites, the moon and comets to establish 
the universal gravitation. 


y 


Throughout the book many geometrical ideas are sċattered about 
conics and curves of various types. Perhaps one should mention the 
iterative technique of finding the roots of an equation, interpolation 
formulas, a not-so-correct discussion of transcendence, and finally the 
ideas of differential and integral calculus. As for the last two topics, it 

C.R.—2 
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seems clear that Newton knows more than what he sets down in Principia. 
But his notation is not clearly defined nor are his demonstrations sharpened 
by the use of these methods. No one can learn calculus by reading 
Principia. 


B—I 


Ever since Hilbert published his Geometry it has become fashionable 
to devote a great deal of attention to the axioms. Newton’s discussion of 
the laws of motion is very brief. Qualitatively the second Jaw introducing 
the concept of force and the third law on the equality of action and 
reaction could be referred to human experience. Still the words force,. 
action and reaction are not qualitatively explained. One must have an — 
intuitive feeling for them, derived from the everyday world, the common 
use of language, or even religious or other beliefs. The first law introduces 
the inertial frames, theframes in uniform rectilinear motion with respect 
to one another, which are equivalent as far as the laws of physics are 
concerned. No force is necessary to maintain a body in uniform motion 
in a straight line. This in fact is acrucial point which scientists in the 
pre-Newtonian era failed to grasp. A moment’s refiection shows that the 
matter is far from simple. Suppose a body is at rest. It is a good inertial 
frame of reference, and one wants to convert it into another equivalent 
inertial frame moving uniformly in a straight line with velocity V. We 
must apply some force to the. body and accelerate it till it reaches the 
correct velocity V. As soon as the force is taken away and the body 
continues to move uniformly, it becomes equivalent to its state of rest. 
What was done to it in the intermediate stages has no effect at all. How 
did Newton sée the equivalence of the two stages? What was the human 
experience that led him to this ?. During his days men travelled on horses 
or horse-driven carriages. But while riding men are generally too conscious 
of their motion to have the feeling that their experience of nature is the 
same as that of men standing by the wayside. On p. 21 of Book T, how- 
ever, there is a revealing sentence : 


“A clear proof of this we have from the experiment of a ship, 
where all motions happen after the same manner, whether the 
ship is at rest or is carried uniformly forwards in a right line.” 


It is perhaps not improbable then that this common experience of men on 
ships in asea-faring nation such as the British provided the clue to the 
first law of motion. 
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Even though the concep: of force may be of obscure, perhaps 
anthropomorphic, origin, Newton recognized its one special quantitative 
feature, the vector character. The effect of force is in the direction in 
which it acts. Forces in different directions act in a linearly independent 
fashion. One other feature should be pointed out: the second law 
expressed with suitable choice of units as 

-> > 
dp / dt=F (1) 
is an example of an evolution equation, and like other such equations Is 
first order in time. If mass were invariant one would write 


—> > —-> 
dv __ oc, ae 


In the post-relativity days, it is common knowledge that mass depends 
on velocity, and the second form of Eq.(2) is not the mest general one. 
However, even in the context of classical mechanics, it is easy to find a 
situation where the total mass decomposes into fragments, for example, an 
exploding projectile. Newton certainly was aware of this possibility. 


IH 


The discussion of rotation introduces a very interesting technique, 
. He considers the orbit as made up of free flights in small straight line 
segments. The effect of the centripetal force is taken as an impulse, that 
is, it acts instantaneously and momentarily, and the effect is to produce 
a change in the direction of free flight. One then takes the limit of making 
these times of free flights smaller and smaller, and the orbit appears in the 
limit. This trick of breaking up a continuous quantity into small discrete 
bits and later recovering the original continuous quantity in the limit has 
been successful time and-again. One would recall the treatment of 
vibration of strings in Rayleigh’s “Theory of Sound.” This adaptation to 
the problem of vibration of strings is due to Lagrange. 


IV 


It has become customary to discuss the motion of planets after’ 
stating the inverse square law. One might invert the problem and ask how 
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Newton could deduce this law from empirical findings given in the laws 
of Kepler. 


Kepler’s laws may be stated as follows : 

1. A planet goes round the sun in an ellipse with the sun at a focus. 

2. The radius vector joining the sun to the planet sweeps out equal 
areas in equal times. 


3. The square of the periodic time in an orbit is proportional to 
the cube of the semi-major axis of the ellipse. 


The orbits of some planets, for example, Mars, are so little different 
from circles that we could as a first approximation consider circles rather 
than ellipses. Let us now apply Kepler’s third law. If T and T’ are the 
periodic times in two orbits of radii R and R’, respectively, this law states : 


TIT =R2/R . (3) 
If the circles are described at uniform speeds V and V’, respectively, 
we know 
VT 22 R, WT’=20R’ (4) 
Thus V/V’=RT/R’T. (5) 
Combine (3) with (5) ; we get 

1 

V/V=R?/R? 
or VR?=V'R®, (6) 


- 


_ Hence for any orbit VR1/? is a constant. The centripetal acceleration 
is V°/R. Hence 


R Re RE a 

Thus the centripetal force must be of the inverse square form. 

We have noted that Newton showed that Kepler’s second law was 
true for any central force. This was recognized later to be the law of 
conservation of angular momentum for central forces. The conservation 
laws were later systematically exploited to tackle any dynamical problem. 


7 


Newton’s treatment of gravitational problems emphasises the 
importance of improving calculational techniques. It has been said 
that the publication of Principia was delayed- by over twenty years because 
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of the difficulty of proving some of these theorems. Today with the 
techniques of integral calculus these results are class room exercises in 
an undergraduate Physics honours course. We have remarked that 
Newton does not use what he has already found about differential or 
integral calculus in Principia but chooses to present his proofs in the 
classical Euclidean fashion. Ofcourse, it is good to have several proofs 
of a new result, but one wonders whether Newton would have better 
spent his time in improving the notational and calculational aspects of 
his method of fluxions and fluents. 


VI 


Among the four types of basic interactions known today, strong, 
electromagnetic, weak, and gravitational, the last was analyzed in detail 
in Principia. But magnetism was also known in Newton’s time. What 
did Newton think about its connection with gravity? Here is what he 
writes in Book III on p. 414. 


“The power of gravity is of a different nature from the power 
of magnetism ; for the magnetic attraction is not as the — 
matter attracted. Some bodies are attracted more by the 
magnet; other less; most bodies not at all. The power 
of magnetism in one and the same body may be increased 
and diminished ; and is sometimes far stronger for the 
quantity of matter than the power of gravity ; and in receding 
from the magnet decreases not as the square but almost 
as the cube of the distance as nearly as 1 could judge from 
some crude observations.” 


Basically the observations are correct even to day. The last observa- 
tion stems from the fact that magnets occur as dipoles in nature. The 
magnetic monopole would give rise to the inverse square law. In spite 
of detailed experimental investigations, the monopole remains a theoretical 
courlosity. 


Vil 


The motion of bodies projected away from the earth con‘ains 
Newton’s suggestion (illustrated with a picture on p. 551) that a body 
projected with sufficiently large velocity and from a sufficiently large height 
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will in fact go round the earth. The actual experimental proof was given 
only a few years ago with Sputnik I of the Soviet Union. Apparently, the 
motion of projectiles through atmosphere is not completely understood. 
Even during the second world war the well-known physicist Hans Bethe 
wrote a paper on this problem. ` 


The fluid motion that Newton studied has been known ever since as 
Newtonian flow. Examples of non-Newtonian flow appear in polymers 
with high viscosity. The whole subject even in the Newtonian range still 
retains interest. In particular the mathematical problem of existence of 
solutions of Navier-Stokes equations has resisted many attacks. It is 
worth mentioning that the experiment of small sphere falling through long 
fluid columns is still performed in many laboratories. Stokes found the 
well-known formula known after him on the viscous drag on a sphere 
moving slowly and uniformly in a fluid. 


VIII 


Newton’s brilliant deduction of the velocity of sound depends on an 
intuitive picture of the process. When a pulse is propagating through a 
fluid, the particles of the fluid, he assumes, always move in a simple 
harmonic motion. Assume now that the elastic medium is subject to the 
pressure produced by a homogencous medium of height h and density d 
equal. to the density of the medium. Imagine a simple pendulum of length 
h ; that is, a particle at a depth h of the medium executes simple harmonic 
motion under the pressure of the atmosphere above. It can then be proved 
that in one period of the pendulum, the pulse travels a distance 2zh. But 
the period of the simple pendulum is 2z (h/g)'/?. Hence the velocity of 
the pulse is (gh)'/?. Since the pressure p for a homogeneous medium is 
p=dhg, the velocity is (p/d)1/?. 

The assumption of siniple harmonic motion was criticised by 
Lagrange, who gave a derivation without it. Nevertheless. it has become 
customary to find the normal modes, that is, the possible modes of simple 
harmonic motion of the constituent particles of an elastic medium at the 
starting point of an analysis of motion of the medium. Newton’s velocity 
of sound was not numerically correct. This mistake was due to a lack of 
knowledge of heat flow in the medium. Newton assumed implicitly an 
isothermal condition during sound propagation. The question of heat 
flow was investigated thoroughly about hundred years after Newton’s 
work. Laplace in 1816 suggested that the compressions and rarefactions 
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were adiabatic ; sound. oscillations are so fast that there is little heat flow 
from the compressed to rarefied parts to equalize temperature. This has 
resulted in the correct numerical magnitude. 


IX 


The stature of a scientist is often judged not by the problems he 
solves but by the problems he creates. The celebrated problem of three 
bodies must rank as one of the greater scientific problems ever created. 
The problem may be stated as follows : 


Three particles attract one another according to the Newtonian law 
go that between each pair of particles there is an attractive force 
proportional to the product of their masses and inversely to the square of - 
the distance apart. Given any initial condition, determine the subsequent 
motion of the particles in space. . 


The questions of interest are the collisions of the particls, etther 
pairwise or all three together, the possible orbits and the stability of these. 
orbits. In particular we want to know if there are stable periodic 
solutions in which the mutual distances of the particles are periodic 
functions of time. 


Clearly the motion of the sun, the earth and the moon appears to be 
of the stable periodic type. But one might wonder how this system was 
created, and whether, for instance, the moon was captured during a 
collision of the system. Is it possible that the moon might one day cease 
to be a satellite of the earth and escape into space ? These questions can 
be raised for the general N-body problem too, and on their answers 
depend the fascinating history of the creation and evolution of the solar - 
system. 


It should be realized that the moon is an unusually large satellite for 
the earth. There are simpler situations, epitomized in the resticted three 
body problem : Two bodies S and J (say Sun and Jupiter) revolve round 
their centre of mass O in circular orbits under the influence of their 
mutual attraction. Determine the motion of a third bedy P, called the 
planetoid, moving in the plane of the circle of S and J, starting from any 
initial condition. The planetoid’s mass is so smal] that its effect on S and 
J may be neglected. a l 


The three body problem cannot be solved in closed form by functions 
of classical analysis. Hence there has been intense analytical activity in 
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this field by great mathematicians—Poincaré, Hill, Sundman, and Siegel, 
to name only a few. Many interesting qualitative features have been 
found. Recent years have seen renewed interest in the classical N-body 
problem and the qualitative theory of dynamics is a flourishing subject. 


Side by side there has been a development in numerical methods to 
calculate the orbits. Many minor planets (asteroids) and satellites have 
been found. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the problem of 
the calculation of their orbits gave rise to great development in numerical 
work and the method of the least squares in the hands of Legendre and 
Gauss. The perturbation calculation of the orbits of planets led to the 
prediction of other planets like Neptune. The availability of high speed 
modern electronic computers made possible an attack on the problem of 
numerical computation of orbits with unprecedented speed and accuracy. 
Practical development has progressed with the launching of artificial satel- 
lites and space probes. The motion of the moon has been so accurately 
solved by Eckert with modern high speed computers that its position can 
be predicted within a few kilometres. 


X 


Newton’s solution of the problem of the figure of the earth was a - 
triumph of theoretical physics. Newton imagined a hole of unit cross 
section drilled from a point on the equator to the centre of the earth 
and a similar hole drilled from the pole to the centre. Further he 
imagined that the canals so constructed were filled with a fluid. From the 
fact that the fluids in the canals will be in equilibrium, Newton concluded 
that the weights of the equatorial and the polar column of the fluid must 
be equal. However, along the equator the acceleration due to gravity is 
diminished by the centrifugal acceleration because of the rotation of the 
earth. Hence the polar column must be shorter in length and the earth 
must be oblate or flatter at the poles. | 

This prediction of Newton was contrary to the astronomical evidence 
of the time, but geodetic measurements in Lapland by Maupertuis and 
Clairaut (1738) conclusively proved Newton right. 


The problem also started the study of the gravitational equilibrium of 
homogeneous uniformly rotating masses, or shapes of stars. Maclaurin 
first showed that there were two equilibrium figures: an oblate spheroid 
of small eccentricity and another highly flattened spheroid. Jacobi and 
Riemann considered ellipsoidal figures of equilibrium. Poincaré and Jeans 
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consi dered the possibility of breaking up of such rotating gravitational 
masses giving rise to satellites and rings around parent bodies. The entire 
history of this fascinating problem may be found in the writings of 
S. Chandrasekhar, who completed the problem of the allowed figures of ` 
equilibrium of homogeneous gravitating masses and their stability. 


XI 


The system of the world that Newton constructed has undergone 
tremendous modifications during the last two hundred and fifty years. 
The mechanics that he considered is now called classical mechanics valid 
only for rather large objects and for small velocities. Newton approached 
the atomic and molecular world only in the calculation of the velocity of 
sound while.considering particles of matter, and more closely in his optical 
experiments on the spectra of sunlight without ever realizing their physical 
origin. The atomic world requires quantum mechanics, and brings up the 
question of the uncertainty principle and the theory of measurements. On 
the larger cosmic scale, a fundamental change has taken place in the _ 
scientist’s attitude towards space-time. 


At the beginning of this century, Albert Einstein realized that the 
concept of time is not so absolute, but depends on the observer. While 
Newton’s transformations from one frame S to another S’ which is moving 
uniformly with respect to S with velocity v along the x axis are 


x’=x—vt, y'=y, z’'=z, t'=t, - (8) 


the Lorentz transformation equations in the special theory of relativity are 


x= c 


l (Z KES 9) 
c? 


where c is the speed of light in empty space. 


The crucial change is in the equation for time. Einstein showed 
that simultaneity depends on the state of motion of the observers. Notice 
also that the transformations reduce to the Dewanda ones when v is 
very small compared with the velocity of light c. 


It is also well known that Einstein went on to formulate a new 
theory of gravitation on the basis of the principle of equivalence and the 
principle of general covariance. The former states that the inertial mass 
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is equal to the gravitational mass, the latter asserts that all frames are 
equally suitable for a formulation of the laws of nature. The privileged 
position of the inertial frames is taken away. 

Newton’s formulation that the gravitational force between two 
bodies ,is directly proportional to the product of masses and inversely to 
the square of the distance between them becomes ambiguous, because 
mass in general depends on the velocity of the bodies ard distance 
depends on the frame of reference. Gravitation is treated better as a 
field and becomes intimately connected with geometrical structure of 
space-time. The concept of force is no longer important in modern 
cosmological considerations. And yet Newton's theory of gravitation 
remains a fair approximation for the planetary motion and for many 
general situations as well. 


The system of the world has become today the great cosmological 
problem. With the discoveries’ of many new celestial phenomena, nova, 
supernova, quasars, pulsars, black holes and white holes, the system of 
the world seems as ill-understood as in the pre-Newton era. 


The origin of the universe remains a deep and mys‘erious problem. 
The ideas of the expanding universe, the big-bang that started the universe 
off in its present evolution and the pulsars sending signals out from the 
outer space towards us are mysteries that baffle scientists and fire popular 
imagination. Some of the ideas presented today would be probably too 
speculative and would incur Newton’s famous dictum: “Hypotheses non 
fingo” (I do. not frame speculations). Perhaps the system of the world is 
not established after all. 


Still we must admire Newton’s magnificent attempt to establish it. 
It is worthwhile to recall what Lagrange, the great practitioner of analytical! 
dynamics, said about this effort. It happens once and only once in the 
history of civilization that a man could realize that there was a system 
in the world, that the system was not yet established, and that he could 
try and establish it. Undoubtedly that man was Isaac Newton. 
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TAGORE’S CRITICISM OF THE TEMPEST 
APURBA. K. SANYAL 


Tagore inhis Prachin Sahitya (‘Ancient Literature,’ Calcutta, 1903) 
wrote an illuminating article on Shakuntala. He analysed the profundity 
of Gohthe’s eulogy on Kalidasa’s Shakuntala and thus provided a most 
revealing commentary on the drama itself. 


But side by side with the comments on Shakutala flows past his 
commentary on The Tempest. Any how it- has escaped the notice of 
discerning Shakespearean critics. The treatise was published in 1903, 
just one year before the remarkable publication of Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy. Dowden, at that time, was the last word in Shakespearean 
criticism. Even Bradley has declared in unequivocal terms his gratitude 
to Dowden—“The opportunity of repeating in print an opnion which I have 
often expressed to students that anyone entering on the study of Shakes- 
peare and unable or unwilling to read much criticism would do best to 
take Prof, Dowden for his guide? (Shakespearean Tragedy, London 
1950, p. 276). 


At that time, because of the influence of Dowden, Shakespeare in 
his last period was almost indentified with the figure of Prospero.- And 
from ‘the heights,’ it was supposed, they were smiling with their all-for- 
giving smile. To quote Prof. Dowden’s own words, “It is rather because 
the temper of Prospero, the grave harmony of his character, his self- 
mastery, his calm validity of will, his sensitiveness to wrong, his unfalter- 
ing justice and with these a certain abandonment, a remoteness from the 
common joys and sorrows of the world are characteristic of Shakespeare 
as discovered to us in alihis latest plays. Prospero is a harmonious 
and fully developed will’? (Shakespeare: His Mind and Art, London 
1970 p. 417). Somewhere later he continues, “Shakespeare was aware 
...that no life is even lived which does not need to receive as well as to 
to render forgiveness. Forgiveness and freedom—these are the keynote 
of the play.” 

E. M. W. Tillyard has summed up this position admirably, “The 
vision was popular enough at that date (1906) of Shakespeare “on the 
heights” wrapped in the impenetrable mantle of his own virtue, watching 
with god-like serenity the happy issue which he was now confident the 
passionate struggles of mankind must ultimately have.” (Shakespeare’s 
Last Plays, London 1938, p. 3). 
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That Tagore kept himself abreast with the trends of contemporary 
literature and criticism is a proved fact. Knowing fully well the trend 
of Shakespearean criticism, specially of the Tempest, he ventured to fly 
at a tangent from the received view and arrived at a completely different 
point. A poet, in the real Greek sense, as he was, he needed no scholar- 
ship to support his thesis. He entirely based his arguments on his own 
study and impression. It needed immense courage to arrive at such a 
daring conclusion. Even in 1950, i.e. after nearly halfa century, Prof. 
Clifford -Eeech is rather hesitant to express his views freely on the Tempest 
and declares, “To lay a finger on the Tempest even to-day, is almost;to 
declare oneself worthy of the heretic’s fire.’’* p. 142. Shakespeare's 
Tragedies and other Studies in 17th Century Drama, Londcn, 1950. 


But even in 1903, Tagore knowing fully well the thesis of Dowden 
that “forgiveness and freedom—these are the keynotes of the play” was 
bold enough tosum up from the diametrically opposite point of view, 
“As is the tittle, so is the subject matter of the play. There is conflict 
between man and nature, between man and man and the struggle is always 
rooted in the avarice for power. It is really a tremendous struggle from 
start to finish.””. (Ancient Literature 1952 edn., p. 44). 


Only in the late twentieth century, the Jacobean literature is being 
explored with a new critical insight and thoroughness. The smug Victo- 
rian attitude of looking upto Shakespeare with his happpy smile from “‘the 
heights” has almost vanished. A very troubled and tortured Shakespeare, 
rent with the claims of the earth and the heaven, of the flesh and the 
spirit, of the good and the evil is laid bare to us. When the complacent. 
critcs of the Victorian heyday were completely blind ta this aspect, 
Tagore, we may venture to say, was the first to sound the dissenting 
‘note, in Bengali, though. The solution as prescribed in the Tempest, he 
was afraid, was resting on very insecure foundations. His central theme 
was Shakuntala, and his observations onthe Tempest formed only a side 
issue. Had he woven all the scattered points nd wriiten a full-length 
article on the Tempest alone, it would havé been an epoch-making study 


in Shakespearean criticism asa whole and on the Tempest-criticism in 
particular. i 


Lytton Strachey; as he was attacking all the passionately held idols 
and ideals of the Victorian age, turned his spirit of iconoclasm on this 
Victorian Tempesšt-idolatry too. In his essay on the Tempest published 
in 1906 (i.e., three years after Tagore’s Eassy) he declared, “I is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that Shakespeare was getting bored himself. 
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Bored with people, bored with drama, bored in fact with everything 
except poetry and poetical dreams.” 


The criticism of: Shakespeare’s Last Plays took a new turn after the 
publication’ of this searching essay. It sct up atone, soto say. Three 
years prior to this, we can correctly say that Tagore founded this school 
in the distant shores of Bengal. The pity of it was that it was written 
in Bengali.” 

Soon afterwords, we find Granville-Barker saying of Cymbeline 
(another play of this period): ‘This art that displays art is a thing very 
likely to be .the taste of the mature and rather wearied artist”. E. K. 
Chambers more explicitly says in Shakespeare : A Survey (p. 293) : 


“The profound cleavage in Shakespeare’s mental history about 
1607-1608 must have due to some spiritual crisis the nature of which it is 


only possible dimly’to conjecture ; some such process as that which in: - 


the psychology of religion bears the name of conversion or perhaps some 
sickness of the brain which left him an old man, freed at last from the 
fever of speculation and well disposed to spend the afternoon of life 
in unexacting and agreeable dreams”. 


Tillyard, though an enthusiast of Tempest has to be on the defensive 
“However prone the less strenuous, that is the more numerous readers 
may be to welcome the poetry of fantasy, of ‘escape’, and to ignore the 
sterner kind that deals with life’s ultimate problems...... > (Shakespeare’s 
Last Plays, London 1938, pp. 59). 


The central point of contrast that attracted Tagore’s notice ina 
comparative estimate of the two dramas was that the problem of passion, 
power and evil was not allowed to fully enter into Tempest and as a result 
was not resolved too, whereas in Shakuntala they were allowed a free 
rein and even after their full sway, they were resolved and integrated with 
the full rhythm of the life of the drama. This acceptance and integration 
are singularly lacking in the Tempest. To quote Tagore’s words, “Ulti- 
mately the confusion is accommodated, but no one dare say that it is 
resolved once for all. The intractably fiendish in man is temporarily 
silenced and circumscribed as in Caliban out of fear, coercion and a 
little lack of opportunity. But the poison remains as before in the roots 
of their teeth and the tips of their nails”. (Ibid, p. 43) 


Modern critics feel uneasy about Tempest exactly on these counts. 
The problem was not allowed. a thread-bare treatment, the consequent 
solution is also lifeless and jejune. So Clifford Leech says, “The progress 
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from one play to the other may be slow groping after consolation though 
Prospero’s equation of sleep with death suggests that the groping is not 
over” and. adds “But the end is not peace, neither with nature nor 
with men”. (Shakesperean Tragedy and 17th-Century Studies, London, 
1950, p. 158). 


We are reminded of Tagore’s “There is conflict between man and 
nature, between man and man... It is really a tempestous struggle from 
start to finish”. (Ibid). Dilating Tagore goes on to say, “Man’s un- 
controllable passions sometimes do brust forth in such tempestous forms ; 
through stubborn ruling and intimidation these passions are to be sub- 
jugated as are the ferocious animals. But arresting force by force can 
at best be a temporary stop-gap arrangement, it can never be the final 
solution. (‘Shakuntala’: Ancient Literature, p. 44). 


Kalidasa has allowed a free rein to passion—even to the length of 
the birth of a child (offspring of a wedlock though ofthe pro verba 
presenti variety) and even then he has made a final synthesis of the evil 
with the ultimate good and beautiful." But Shakespeare is very abstemtous 
from the very beginning Prospero goes on dinning into the ear of the 
young lover (Ferdinand) 


“Take my daughter: but 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before ` 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 

- With full and holy rites be ministered 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow”. 


Even Ariel, like his master, harps- on this very same tune. 


“Look, thou be true ;' do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein ; the strangest oaths are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood : be more abstemious”’. 


The fiery rush of passion has been curbed by Prospero even by dire 
threats. The attachment has been tested by the infliction of some 
physical strains, but can it be called a final purgation ? Tagore thinks, 
“But this is wholly of the outer sphere of things. The carrying ofa 
load of logs is a test but no testament”. It ts really the side- traking ofa 
problem or tackling it with only half a heart. 


This lacunae in the treatment of the dramatie plot, situation and 
character distressed the Indian poet. He goes on complaining “Man has 
not emerged victorious by connecting himself with the world, with the 
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bond of love and fellow-feeling. He has wanted to be its master by suppres- 
sion, Intimidation and coercoin. In fact an unrelieved battle, conflict and . 
effort for power is the message of the Tempest. Prospero being usurped 
from his own kingdom tries hard to establish his own supremacy over 
nature, by magic even though it be. The few creatures who :have a hair- 
breadth escape from the jaws of death are again busy in the forlorn 
island with their struggle for power and adopt the tricky methods of 
treason, treachery and black-mail.... Nature has put on a human shape 
in Ariel...but he is far away from nine kinship. There is only the 
relationship of unwilling servitude with man. He has the aspiration for 
freedom but is forced by man to work as his slave. He has no love in 
his heart, no tears in. his eyes. There are only control, suprerssion and 
coercion in the Tempest”. (Ibid, p. 44) 


Compare with it the comments of Leech ““We.are not dealing with 
a duke...but with a man who has laboriously won the power to discipline 
others; who has become a god, a god who scourges (Ibid, p. fee And 
look at the scourging process of Prospero, ) 


“If thou more murmurest, I will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knolty entrails, till 
Thou hast howled away twelve winters... 


Even when Ariel pleads for mercy and emancipation, Prospero is 
besides himself with anger. He is ready to release him but “There will be 
liberation but until then all must be in the master’s control”. Even to 
his erstwhile benefactor Gonzalo, Prospero is unbelievably harsh and 
rude. Ariel has to intercede for him :— 


~x 


“The good old.Gonzalo— 
His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds”. 


To Caliban, he is unusually harsh. During the time of the play’s action, 
we find Prospero unpacking his heart with words of hate and striving to 
sate an unappeasable hunger for revenge, —and the critic asks bewilder- 
ingly, “But why revenge?” (Ibid., p. 149). Dover Wilson in “The 
Meaning of the Tempest” writes in the same refrain “Prospero is a terrible 
old man, almost as tyrannical and as irascible as Lear at the opening of 
the play”. This is indeed a far cry from the “grave harmony of character, 
self-mastery and calm validity of will” which Dowden found in Prospero’s 
character. We have travelled a long way by this time. 

With a keen critical insight poet Tagore looked at thé side- -tracking 
of the problem and found itsincompleteness—“‘Power, it is in the Tempest, 
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Peace it is in the Shakuntala, victory by coércion ini the Tempest, success 
by good will in the Shakuntala—The Tempest is but an abrupt half-way- 
house, in Shakuntala the wheel comes full circle and ends in a note of 
serene completion’. (Ibid, p. 54) 


To quote the words of Prof. Leech “The Tempest may be interpreted 
as mere allegory of the wronged man’s need to acquire the faculty of 
forgiveness were it not the concluding scenes of the play repel us with 
their recurrent harshness of tone and their burden of moral exhaustion”. 
Leech almost echoes the same language as expressed by Tagore half a 
century before when he says “The Tempest was no testament, it was a 
sigh not of peace tut of continuing war and a great weariness that, after 
the maximum effort things must be as they had been. Prospero will go 
back to Milan, will think of death, and meanwhile will see the old world 
around him—With Antonio and Sebastian ready to resume their plots if 
a favourable opportunity arises and with Caliban the living symbol of 
man’s lust and defiance of the law”. Ibid, p. 155 (Vide Tagore’s poison 
in the roots of teeth and tips of nails). This is the half-way-house which 
has been mentioned by poet Tagore. It irks the modern critic too, 
Leech has to admit: “Certainly The Tempest is a painful work to 
analyse.” Tagore concludes : “The assets at last, are equitably distributed. 
But the equitable distribution of assets is but a material question which 
can satisfy the purely materialists, it can never be the final message of 
poetry”. Leech says “Like Timon, The Tempest is a play about a man 
who abandons power and the practice of chastisement and in neither 
case does the abdication bring content” and concludes “The end is not 
peace, neither with nature nor with: men”, which invariably reminds of 
Tagore almost verbatim. ‘There is conflict between man and nature, 
between man and man, and the struggle is always rooted in the avarice 
for power. It is really a tempestuous struggle from start to finish”. 


As a seer, Goethe could delve deep into the heart of Shakuntala 
and so also did Tagore about The Tempest. Both the Savants placed 
the two unique creations in their proper perspective and gave their value- 
judgment. Praise or blame is completely out of the question here, it is 
the question ‘of placing the works of art in their proper perspective. 


Tagore was completely unbiased when he was admiring Shakuntala 
in preference to the Tempest. We must remember he was swimming 
against the current of his time. He was not circumscribed by his Indian 
cultural stance either. From the eternal heights of Parnassus, he was 
passing his judgment. His conclusions are being echoed by the noted 
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critics of Shakespeare only recently. In Tagore we find a remarkable 
anticipation of the disenchanted view of The Tempest which only recently 
is swaying the imagination of the best Shakespearean critics. 


N.B.* (The translation of Shakuntala from Ancient Literature of Tagore is 
the contributor’s own. The ineffable charm of Tagore’s Bengali is 
almost untranslatable). 
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SYNONYMY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF COMMUNICATION 
KALIPADA BAKSI 


Assertive sentences or propositions have been classified by a host 
of western thinkers as L-determinate and L~-indeterminate or factual. 
The L-determinate propositions are those the truth or falsity of which is 
supposed to` be exclusively determined by the rules of logic or syntax. 
These may, therefore, be subject to a purely syntactic analysis. The truth 
or otherwise of the factual propositions, however, depends on extra- 
linguistic facts. Such propositions admit of a semantic treatment. The 
schools of Indian Philosophy, generally speaking, do not classify sentences 
in this manner. In comparatively recent times some western thinkers also 
have raised doubts about this dichotomy. 


The dualism may be traced back to Hume, or even earlier. What- 
ever distinction there may be between Hume and the later empiricists, 
most of them agree to maintain a rigid distinction between the L-determi- 
nate or analytic propositions on the one hand and the L-inderminate or 
empirical propositions on the other. For the logical empiricists, among 
others, it is possible to distinguish the conventional (structural) and the 
informational (content) elements from the proposition (Sentence), and 
consider them severally. This, according to contemporary thinkers Irke 
W.V.O. Quine and N. Goodman, is an obsession with the empiricist. The 
belief is declared dogmatic on more than one ground. First, it leads to 
positing propositions, over and above sentences, as ghostly entities. Second, 
it commits us to a sort of one-to-one relation between sentences or 
propositions that are true and the items of the extra-linguistic world. 
We will study the nature of these commitments, and consider how and 
to what extent, linguistic communication is possible when we are free from 
such commitments. 


J. Analyticity and ‘myth’ of proposition : 


Quine initially makes a distinction between two types of sentences 
known as L-determinate of analytic. First, there are those that are 
called logically true. These are sentences like l 


1. A bachelor is a bachelor. 
Over this type of repetitive statements, i.e., sentences that display the 
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morphological character of analyticity, Quine is not very much concerned. 
The analytic character of the other type of sentences is not so patent as 
in the first. Thus, 


2. A bachelor is an unmarried man, 


is held to be analytic, even though “bachelor” and “unmarried man” are 
lexically different. The second (2) reducible to the first (1) (so it is held) 
by replacing “unmarried man” by “bachelor” ; these expressions are 
supposed to be synonymous. So, (1) and (2) are considered cognitively 
equivalent. The analyticity of the latter (2) depends on cognitive equiva- 
lence between itsejf and the former (1), which, in its turn, depends on the 
sameness of meaning between “bachelor” and “unmarried man”. 

The possibility of cognitive equivalence between two distinct linguistic 
expressions is accepted in common parlance. If different sentences could 
not mean the same, translation of a single sentence of one language into 
a sentence of any other, would be impossible. This will also render the 
entire effort of the teacher to help his pupil understand Quine’s Word 
and Object a fruitless toil. Since translation is presumably a method of 
communication ; and, since teachers are sometimes satisfied about their 
pupils’ understanding of Quine’s intentions, synonymity may not be dll 
moonshine. Many a philosopher from ancient times down to this day 
has explained the fact of communication on its basis Thus, meaning 
as a distinct entity is posited by philoshphers to account for the possibility 
of understanding what others say. ‘The meaning of a sentence is identified 
with the proposition. Two or more sentences, belonging to the same 
language, or even to different languages, may mean the same, i.e., express 
the same proposition. This is what makes distinct sentences synonymous. 
This synonymity accounts for the analyticity of the sentence, 


2. A bachelor is an unmaried man ; 
which is considered to be cognitively equivalent with 
1. A bachelor is a bachelor, 


for, the expression “unmarried man” is supposed to be synonymous with 
“bachelor”. Briefly, two sentences mean the same if they express the 
same proposition, or give the same objective information. An analytic 
sentence is analytic either by virtue of its repetitive character, or by virtue 
of its cognitive equivalence with one which is repetitive. But, for Quine, 
‘synonymity’ between distinct linguistic expressions does not make any 
‘objective sense’. The so-called (apparently non-repetitive) analytic 
sentences cannot be shown to be cognitively equivalent with those that 
are repetitive in character. Quine writes, “Most important point is 
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that propositions involve a relation of synonymity or equivalence between 
sentences themselves ;—equivalent sentences are those that express the 


same proposition,......But appropriate equivalent relation makes no 
objective sense at the level of sentence”. i 


Quine endeavours to dispel the my th’ of proposition as a go-between 
the sentence and the objective world, and, thus undo -the claim of 
cognitive eqivalence between sentences. - A sentence to be analytic must 
be cognitively equivalent with a sentence which is lexically repetitive. 
Sentences are cognitively equivalent, that is, identical in meaning, if they 
express the same proposition. But, to dispel the ‘myth’ of proposition 
is to discard ‘meanings’ as distinct entities. This makes sameness of 


meaning OF cognitive equivalence between sentences an impossible state 
of affairs. 


If. Individuation of Propositions and the problem of reduction : 


In order to account for the meanings of individual sentences we are 
required to admit the possibility of ‘individuation’ of propositions. A 
proposition, it is believed, is related to the objective world as wellas to 
the sentence through which it is expressed. The relation between the 
proposition and the sentence is purely contingent. The only evidence for ` 
the reality of distinct propositions is the existence of distinct sentences 
through which the propositions are supposed to find expression. The 
cognitive values attached to distinct sentences are, as though, signs of 
the reality of distinct propositions. Distinct sentences describe or stand 
for distinct items of the world. 


The idea that individual sentences are true (or false) by virtue of 
their correspondence (or non-correspondence) with individual objects 
(facts or situations), is a variation of Locke’s radical reductionism. 
Locke, and after him Hume, hold that whatever we know can be reduced 
to ideas (or impressions and ideas). For Locke, knowledge is a relation 
between ideas. Ideas are either simple or complex. Complex ideas are 
reducible to simple ideas. The simple ideas are further unanalysable. 
They are derived from experience, that is, from sensation or reflection. 
The simple ideas are copies of, or caused by, distinct items of the pheno- 
menal (or, as in some cases, mental) world. There is, in short, an one- 
to-one correspondence between the ideas and -the phenomenal items. 
The logical empiricists replace “predicates” for “ideas” ; and treat them 
(“predicates”) in the context of elementary sentences. They, however, 
retain the one-to-one relation between predicates or elementary sentences 
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on the one hand, and objects or facts on the other. Thus the kernel of 
radical reductionism survives in a semantic garb. Carnap surrenders 
the position partially in Testability and Meaning (1936). He realises the 
difficulty of complete reducation at least in the case of disposition 
predicates. But however incomplete the definition of the open concept 
is, it ultimately derives its sense from observable predicates which bear 
one-to-one relation with the items of the extra-linguistic world. But 
this is not warranted for two reasons. 


(a) The sentence, which is supposed to be the minimum descrip- 
tive (self-complete) unit of any language, involves two factors which may 
be broadly called grammar and information. A pure grammatical form 
is nota linguistic unit. Pure information, that is to say, an information 
which is not presented in any grammatical form—assuming that sucha 
thing is possible—is not an item of language either. The sentence, so 
far as itis informative, is determined more or less by our experience ; 
the form of the sentence, however, depends mainly on our heritage. 
A sentence is child of both form and content. It informs us of the world 
in a certain way, the way being inseparable from the information it 
conveys. In order that there may be a strict correspondence between the 
sentence and the outside world, the grammatical element of the sentence 
must have its counterpart in the world of objects ; or, the sentence 
must be such as would do without grammar. Buta sentence in its role 
as asentence ina language—natural or constructed—cannot do without 
grammar. The grammatical categories, however, are not just reports 
of any presentation, and are not so rigidly fixed as the objects of the 
world are presumed to be. Since “report and invention, substance and 
style,”? are assimilated in every act of communication, the demand for 
a strict one-to-one relation between linguistic items and the world of 
objects is unwarranted. 


(b) The other reason against such reduction—and this is closely 
connected with the first—is this: It is believed that the truth or falsity 
of an empirical sentence, that of a science, for instance, rests ultimately 
on the hard, inviolable facts. But “fact” is too ambiguous a term to 
mean anything definite. The question as to the largeness or the extent 
ofa ‘fact’ is usually left unanswered. One of the ways in which it (the 
extent of a fact) can be ascertained is this. A single elementary sentence 
is supposed to stand for one determinate unit, a single discrete fact or 
item of the world. The singleness of the sentence is determined by 
grammar, and the uniqueness of the fact is believed to be represented 
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by the sentence it is about, But this beliefin sort of pre-established 
harmony between sentences and facts borders ona metaphysical article 
of faith. 

The problem of the relation between sentences and facts, and, for 
that matter, the problem of truth, should be viewed differently. Indivi- 
dual facts are abstractions from the manifold of giveness ; the extent of 
each fact represents our demand for theoretical neatness and convenience. 
The way science functions testifies to this. It is popularly believed— 
wrongly though—that there are three distinct stages of a scientific project, 
namely, collection of data, construction of the theory and prediction. 
The data for any theory are rendered into the form of sentences. These 
sentences are called “observation statements.” It is believed that the 
theory, and, for that matter, any theoretical statement, depends on obser- 
vation sentences, not the other way about. But if we go into the details 
of scientific procedure we shall find them interdependent ; and this is a 
decisive point. 


The same set of ‘facts’ is often admitted into mutually incompatible 
theories. Again, ‘fact’ that are incompatible in a sense, are also found to 
be assimilated within the same theory. History of sciences, social as 
well as nitural, is replete with instances of these types. The growth of 
civilisation is theorised differently by different sociologists, as.for example, 
by the marxists on the one hand and the non-marxists on the other. The 
fact of communication is viewed in one way by the reductionists, and in 
a different way by their adversaries. The movement of light receives alter- 
native and mutually incompatible theoretical treatments. Quantum Mecha- 
nics offers an alternative model to physical sciences, not in harmony with 

-the usual scientific practice. All these go to show that the so-called same 
facts may be assimilated in alternative, and sometimes, radically opposed 
theories. 


The ‘facts’ that are incompatible in a way, again, are often affiliated 
to the same theory. Bodily behaviour and the behaviour of the mind are 
ordinarily taken to-be distinct ; one is unlike the other. We may cite the 
case of depression as a mode of behaviour. “Depression” may be used 
as an observable predicate, or as a predicate reducible thereto ; or, alter- 
natively, as a theoretical term. Now, when the psychiatrist uses the term 
he uses it in the context of a theory of typical deviant behaviour. A 
theory for deviant behaviour, which uses “depression” as a theoritical 
term, may disregard the distinction usually made between the two kinds 
of behaviour—the bodily and the mental ; or, may reduce the one to the 
ether, and this, treat at par the apparently distinct items. Thus we find, 
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that some theorists reduce the mental to the bodily behaviour (behaviourist 
or behavioral therapist), some the other way round (psychoanalyst or 
psychotherapist). There may be others who would like to reduce both to 
a tertium quid (neutralist or neutro-therapist). Thus, items held to be 
unlike in common parlance, are sometimes dealt with by the scientist as 
though their differences are illusory, or at least, unimportant. This-shows 
that even in respect of the basic datum scientists are not always unanimous. 
This area of nonconcurrence among the scientists cannot be accounted for 
on the reductionist principle—the principle whieh holds that there are 
discrete factual units corresponding to elementary sentences. The divi- 
ding line between the bare datum and its conceptualisation seems to 
waver, or even dissolve. | 


‘The matter is reflected in the way in which the truth of any indivi- 
dual sentence, as an element in scientific theory, is actually determined. 
It may seem that the truth or falsity of any individual sentence is deter- 
mined with referance to particular experimental results: But, in practice, 
the truth or otherwise of the. sentence, is not determined by those results 
alone. The results remaining the same, a sentence taken as true may be 
rendered doubtful, or even as false, if we make adequate re-adjustment 
in the total corpus of the theory. ‘Conversely, if the experimental results 
are varying, the individual sentence may be made to retain its truth-value 
by. effecting similar changes elswhere in the theory. This may be 
schematically represented as follows : 


-Let T, stand for.the total number of sentences of the theory, and 
H,,a hypothesis incorporated within T,. The hypothesis relates itself 
to fis fa, f3, etc., the: experimental facts represented in observation state- 
ments, collectively called F,. Now, there may be another hypothesis H, 
which is incompatible with H,, that may also account for F,. Preference 
for H, implies some change of readjustment in the total number of 
sentences of the theory T,, which may thus be changed to T,. Concer- 
ning F,, then, there can be incompatible theories ; the same F, that 
seemed to corroborate H,, may now seem to corroborate H a H, and H, 
being mutually incompatible, we- retain one of them and reject the other. 
But our preference for either does not depend on F alone ; for, the same 
F may go with H considered in the context of T., and with Hy consi- 
dered in the context of T,. . Again, the same facts, f , fo, etc., represented 
and determined as F,, may be determined differently and represented 
as Fə. The determination of the facts either as F, or as F, does not 
depend on the ‘bare given’ ; it depends very much on our conceptual 
apparatus through which we encounter the ‘objective world.’ The theory 
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stealthily enters into what we call ‘objective information’ and ekes out 
‘facts’ in accordance with the demand that they may fit into the corpus 
of the theory. 


l Jn the context of a particular sionc theory a society may be 

regarded as progressive (hypothesis) which is supposed to be supported by 
a set of facts F,. ’ Now, the hypothesis that x is a progressive society, 
may be challenged by another,. viz., ‘that x is a backward’ society ; and 
this (the latter) may derive support from the same set of facts F,. The 
second hypothesis may or may not belong to the same general socio- 
logical theory, as the first. Viewed in the context of the same general 
theory the rivalry between the hypotheses is to be settled with reference 
to the facts. If facts collected ás F, are not adequate for a deicsion 
further facts must be taken into account. The rivalry be-ween the 
geocentric and the heleocentric hypotheses was ‘resolved in this way. 
If the two hypotheses have distinct theoretical basis, as it is very often 
the case, adecision in favour of any one of the hypotheses cannot be 
made with reference io the facts alone. This is not, a peculiarity of 
social sciences : it is equally true of physics. The hypothesis that light 
isa flow-of particles, and the contrary hypothesis that light is a form 
of waves—may be viewed in like manner. Further, the facts f,. fg, ete. 
collected and determined as F,,- may becollected and determined differently 
as F,. The experience of pain viewed through a particular theory 
may be taken as something -physical or- physiological ; viewed through 
another, it may be taken as something mental. What is true of science, 
is true of commonsense:also. Ina way, science is commonsense made 
more perfect. j - 


Sentences as complete linguistic units have been reognised since long. 
It betrays the empiricist faith concerning articulate ontic entities. The 
very programme of reductive analysics—in whatever form it may bè 
characterised as an inverted ontological theory. There is nothing wrong 
in’ a: theory being ontological. But those who are anxious to’ avoid 
ontology altogether, reduce it to a form i GEMIsHes Cif not to ‘nonsense ds 
and this” is surely misleading. 


“ - The programme ‘for reductive analysis involves, as we have already 
seen, two assumptions, viz., that distinct ‘elementary sentences’ ‘are indi- 
vidually true or false ; and, that there are simple and discrete facts which 
make those sentences true or false. Grammer or linguistic usages justify 
‘the first assumption ; thie second assumption is a matter of speculation 
based on the first. Jf the first ‘assumption turns out untenable the second 
loses its speculative basis. Or, if the second assumption is shawn to be 


í 
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wrong, the first requires revision. In either case reductionism loses point 
and force. E y l » S E 


Experiential evidences—introspective or otherwise—arè ‘as though 
distributed over separated :sentences, and, traced back through. reductive 
analysis. The allotment of the experiential content to separate sentences 
accounts for the individuation of sentences. But the history of language, 
as well as. of science,. shows that :there has .been all. through.an under- 
current of realiotment and. fresh adjustment. The way. from the sensory 
evidences to sentences, or the way back, isa matter of arrangement and 
compromise. From ancient times down to this day science has always 
tried to cling to the matter-of-fact world ty allocating..the seemingly 
articulate features of,the world to distinct linguistic units (the-units.which 
science uses to buildup its theory). This.-allocation, however, is a 
technical device to cope with the complex prosses of the world. | o 


i A discussion of the usual scientific practice in the face of deviant 
experimental results may help’ to clarify the matter. If ‘an experiment 
yields an effect contrary to the theory there are three alternatives open 
the scientist: ` First; if other experimental results supporting the theory 
are overwhelming the scientist may ignore the’ deviation,: or may tendér 
an ad hoc-account of it: Second, in‘the: absence of overwhelming 
supporting evidences, the deviation’ may cause ' indecision? If, however, 
the deviation is. sufficiently’ striking, it may lead’ to: the theory - being 
droppéd out? ‘The: deviation, in''such a case, suggests that there is some‘ 
thing wrong with the theory; ‘though, it may not be located: to any 
individual sentence- pertaining to: the'-theory: ‘A’ theory is‘'a cluster of 
hypotheses which may be represented as a system of sentences‘se closely 
knit as .notio be disentangled, from.one another. A deviation.in the - 
experimental result, if . held important, is, in fact, contrary to the system 
as a whole, and, should be met accordingly.. Last but mot.the-least, the 
anomalous results may,. at. times; be, accounted: for., as due,.to some 
inadequacy in the concepts involved in the construction of, the theory. 
There. are situations which .do:. not. allow standard. experimental tests. 
‘There were methods to ascertain whether any two.events. were contempo: 
faneous „Or not. Contemporaneity, or, to be precise, simultane.ty of 
events was conceived to be independent ¢ of the location, ‘Velocity, | etc., of 
the, observers, relative to those of the objects perceived. It was Einstein 
‘who discovered a “conceptual confusion involved i in, the notion of simul- 
taneity. Events, or things, that are simultaneous for aa observer. need 
pot. be so for another. observer. The relation of simultaneity as well as 
the, relation of succession iS objective but not absolute. The same event 
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may be experienced at different intervals by observers subject to different 
conditions of velocity, direction etc. Hence the-traditionel procedure to 
determine temporal relation between events occurring at a distance may 
yield baffling results. In a case like this a reconsideration of the 
conceptual apparatus involved in the experimental procedure will be 
necessary. 


The datum for a scientific theory depends, in an important way, on 
the requirements of the theory. The scientist construes the raw materials 
of experience into his data in accordance with the requirements of his 
theory. Even in the supposed initial stage of any scientific project 1.¢. 
the stage of collecting data, theory plays a role. The theory, in.its turn, 
is framed within a conceptual scheme which evolves in and „through 
tradition. And the supposed ‘objective information’ dissolves irrevocably 
into the schematised materials for science, known as its object. In 
discussing ‘Tradition in Science,’ Werner Heisenberg says, “It'is gererally 
belived that our science is empiical, and that we draw our concepts and 
our mathematical constructions from empirical ‘data. If this was the 
whole truth, when entering into a new field, we should in troduce only such 
quantities as Gan directly be observed and formulate natural laws only by 
means of these quantities. When | wasa young man I believed that this was 
just the philosophy which Einstein followed in his theory of relativity. But 
when I later asked Eistein about it, he answered : 

This may have been my philosophy, but it is nonsense all the 
same. . It is never possible to introduce only observanle 
quantities in a theory, It is the.theory which decided ` wee) 
can be observed.# Je ye Speke so boi 


Once the mystery of individuation of sentences is cleared, and sepa- 
rate sentences are recognised as devices to deal with the materials which 
themselves are not so differentiated, the problem of the relation between 
sentences, and, for that matter, the problems of synohymy, may be viewed 
in a different perspective. No two distinct sentences can convey strictly 
the same objective information: thereis no reductivist relation between 
the sentence and the ‘crude’ material so that any ‘two linguistic expressions 
may convey the sdme‘ information to us. ‘Propositions,’ as’ meanings 
of sentences, were necessary to‘ account for a’strict cognitive equivalence 
between sentences! : Since purely ‘objective informatian’, át the level of 
the sentence, turns out to be ared herring, every token of a sentence is 
to be viewed as unique. Therefore; the claim for the relation of syno- 
nymy between distinct linguistic expressions in the reductivist sense, ought 
tobe waived. .. ace zt a eee His fips URLS 


to 
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III. Analyticity and the behavioral criterion : 


The conclusion that ‘synonymy’ in any absolute sense has 1 no applica- 
tion goes a long way in unsettling the traditional distinction between 
analytic and empirical sentences. No nonrepetitive sentences can be declared 
analytic. There is no criterion to determine that the sentence “A’ bachelor 
is an unmarried man” conveys the same information as the sentence “A 
bachelor isa bachelor” does. Attempts- ‘have, however, been made to 
formulate criteria for analyticity: There are some who would-not be 
satisfied with -any criterion other than ‘the behavioral. If we assent to a 
statement ‘come what may’ that is to say, whatever be the situation, if 
we always respond affirmatively to it (the sentence), i i. e. behave as though 
it is true,—the sentence is analytic. 


It is indeed doubtful whether we will go on calling an ‘unmarried 
mang’ a ‘bachelor’ if the institution of marriage is abolished or changes 
radically, and/or, the linguistic habits in Tespect of these terms are altered 
significantly. Furthermore, if the behavioural criterion is necessarily 
evoked for the determination of the logical character of the sentence, it 
(the sentence) can hardly be called analytic. For, reference to, anything 
other then syntax, renders sentence non-analytic. 


‘Perhaps we.are led tothe unsuspected consequence that two 
occurrences of the ‘same’ word or phrase may have different cognitive 
import. We may refer to. the term ‘truth’ as- employed by those who 
would strictly maintain a distinction between L-determinate (analytic) 
and L-indeterminate (synthetic) propositions. “Truth” as applied to the 
L-determinate proposition is not the same as applied to the L-indeterminate 
one. Inthe former case “truth?” means, “accordance with the prescribed 
syntactic -rules’’.; inthe latter case, “truth”. means, “accordance with the 
fact.” There is hardly any core .of meaning common between the two 
applications of the ‘same’ term -to these two typical situations. It might 
be objected that “truth” is an incomplete expression, it should be read as 
“truth of a proposition,” or, more accurately, “truth of an incomplete 
expression, it should be read as “truth of a proposition,” or, more 
accurately, “truth of an analytic proposition” (or as “truth . of a non- 
analytic proposition”), But this will- be arguing in a circle, for, “analyti- 
city”, of propositions cannot be made intelligible without any reference 
to ‘truth, 


Furthermore, two occurrences of the ‘same’ term even in the same 
sentence may not mean the same. We may’say in earnest, “Enovgh is not 
enough” without contradicating ourselves. Unlike some other repetitive 
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sentences, expressions like, “War is war,” “women are women,” very 
often convey genuine information. We may, as an alternative to the 
traditional notion of ‘analyticity’ conceive of degree of sameness of 
meaning between linguistic expressions. Two occurences of the same 
word or phrase ina repetitive sentence like, “A bachelor i is a bachelor,” 


may be viewed as approaching (in most cases) an ideal limit of ‘identical 
sense.’ 


If what we have said so far is accepted in general, we are required 
to account for the possibility of communication which is essential for 
our social existence. 


IV. Communication and the problem of Ca 


In most usual cases, we MEA with people through language— 
written or spoken. T.: ranslation is.a recognised means of communication. 
If ‘x’ is translated as ‘y’—assuming’ that x and y are items of. natural 
language like ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried man’—‘y’ cannot be said to mean 
what ‘x’ does. What does, then, warrant us to regard the one as the 
translation of the other? We may ask even the more basic question : 
How do we ‘understand our fellows when we speak among ourselves ? 
Or, What is the nature of our participation in a language situation de 


' ‘In a communication situation four factors are usually ‘discerned, ‘VIZ., 
(1) the speaker, (2) the hearer, (3) the word or words used, and (4) the 
~ content that the speaker intends his hearer to grasp. -The last factor is 
our primary trouble spot. That which. the speaker wants to convey 
may be called the intension.of the words spoken,-and, that which is under- 
Stood by the hearer, may be. called the communicated intension. of -the 
expression used. Assuming that the hearer hears the words uttered by 
the speaker, the question is: Does the intension of the words spoken 
coincide exactly. with-the intension-actually communicated to the hearer ? 
The problem of synonymy between. expressions, - and, the problem of 
understanding the speaker-as he speaks by the hearer as he listens to 
him, are not-basically dissimilar. In the former -case two. distinct expres- 
sions are involved whose intension is the point at. issue ; in the latter, 
the intension of the same expression for.. two different subjects is the point. 
If the same series of word-signs could evoke, at least to a- degree, dissi- 
milar cognitive responses for two different subjects (the speaker and the 


hearer, for instance), the alleged synonymy between distinct expressions 
would rest on an unsure basis. 
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Of -the:four factors’ involved in a’ commlunication-situation + the 
spéaker and’ the“ héarer should‘participate in ai áftifice of communication 
matrix. In an artificial system, it is largely’ possible to effect an adjust- 
ment between the “speaker and the hearér througli ‘such pre-arranged 
matrix.‘ ‘Quine illustrates the point with reference to the halftone method 
of transmitting'radiophotographs.t ‘The squares ‘on’ the plate'on which 
the radio message of the picture is depicted correspond exactly to the 
squares -of the-.original photographic plate.. The. picture is sent by a 
device .of distribyting black, and white, over the.squares of the receiving 
plate corresponding to the distribution over the orjginal plate, The 
success of the process depends much on the pre-adaptation of the matrix 
to both ends—the transmitting and the receiving plates. But the expres- 
sions of the natural language are not employed in.this way.. Wedo not 
know for certain, and there is no test except the behavioral, of the precise 
manner and degree of: adjustment between the speaker and the:hearer. 
There is-no fixed matrix:*to»be adopted by’ those who participate in a 
language ‘situation outside the ʻa- priori’ system. 

‘> This’does not’ mean that each of us is an island separated from the 

Other ; the picture is not’ that very bleak. As in other respects two 
persons ‘show signs of more or less perfect (or, in other words, more or 
less’ imperfect) adjustment, they do the same in the context of linguistic 
communication. Two parts of a machine are perfectly adjusted. They 
have been .designed for, this: purpose. But we homosapiens are not 
machine;,made, nor are the words we use. Still we adjust and communi- 
cate among ourselves. This is’ possible because we have been, to an extent, 
pre-determined by .our-historical existence.’ We can understand people of 
different community, and communicate with them because of cultural 
overlap. ‘Two distinct..groups of men may adjust themselves, but this 
adjustment will always; be a matter-of degree. Basic differences in respect 
of language between distinct- groups. betray basic differences in their 
approach towards the world. These people will differ in their ways of 
conceptualising or,articulating the environment. : And, if words and 
syntax. vary from language to language—or even, from sentence to 
sentence in the same language—it is not clear how the content can remain 
unaltered. . But ,without this ‘fiction’ of a constant; content or ‘intension’ 
involved.in distict linguistic items, the demand for, strict synonymy 
cannot be met... -> bay oo oe a Ss, See ie acd 
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NATION BULDING : PERSPECTIVE _ 
OF MODERNIZATION 


AMIYA KUMAR BOSE 
Introduction : 


The developing nations of the world are faced to-day with a critical 
choice. Standing in the twilight of tradition and modernity they appear 
to be uncertain and hesitant regarding’ their goals‘of change. Nostalgia 
for the past pulls them powerfully towards revival and vitalization of the 
traditional ways of life, and, at the same time, the economic pay-off and 
‘the material advantages of techriological modernization are too tempting 
for them to put aside easily. Hopefully they think and talk in terms of 
integrating and synthesizing the elements of tradition and modernity. 
On the surface this effort to modernize according to the distinctive genius 
of the people is laudable, but experience with planned change, involving 
heavy doses of industrialisation, soon brings home to them the disquieting 
—and disillusioning—realisation that the latent subtleties and complexities 
of the problems cannot be handled effectively by loose and facile thinking. 
At some point the ultimate choice has to be made, for any eflort to have 
all the best of both the worlds begins to result in aimlessness and drift 
and can jeopardise the movement towards the-desired ecnomic: goals. 
All traditional systems can absorb a degree of modernization without 
visible injury, but the point is reached soon when a traditional ethos and 
the social requisities of far-reaching economic development and techno- 
logical change become irreconcilable. 


Indian Perspective : 


India provides an excellent case in point, although it is by no means 
the only country presenting these symptoms. The Indian situation, in 
varying degrees, is reflected also in most other developing countries. 


The texture of earlier Indian nationalism represented an intricate 
weave of calls to return to ancient glories. and of promises of rapid 
technological advancement. On the agitational platform, it was not 
difficult to blend these two paradoxical aims. In fact, there was little. 
realisation that there could be any disharmony between the two. But 
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in the constructive phase of Indian nationalism the contradictions between 
the two are beginning to manifest themselves. Can a superstructure of 
modernisation be built on a foundation that retains all the essentials of 
the traditional order? There is little evidence of systematic and analyti- 
cal thinking on the subject. The general tendency is to stall and to 
put off an answer. Given to thinking in cliches and stereotypes the 
average politician can perhaps be forgiven this lapse, but the failure on 
the part of the planner, the social scientist and the educationist to face 
the issue squarely is indeed baffling. 


Take, for example, the four basic attributes of Hindu Society : 
hierarchy based on ascription, sacred rather than secular emphases in 
life, diffused rather than specific system of expectations and rewards, and 
communal rather than associational character of the general social 
organisation. 


Viewed against the declared aims of promotion of democracy, of 
socialism, and of a temper of science, one is tempted to ask the question : 
can the traditional order, characterised by the attributes listed above, 
be maintained while the country pursues the objectives it has set before 
itself? The contradictions between the two are obvious. An ascriptive 
order and democracy—with diametrically opposite images of the human 
individual—cannot go togather. A temper of science would necessitate 
relative freedom from the inhibitions implicit in the sacred emphases of 
the Hindu life-way. The shift from a traditional to a modern economy 
would require a much sharper definition of roles and thus a greater 
degree of specificity in the system of expectations and rewards. Finally, 
a co-operative commonwealth based on ideals of democratic socialism 
presupposes a level of interest articulation that cannot be offered by a 
communal type of social organisation. Fundamental changes in the 
traditional order are thus inevitably indicated. Unless the country takes 
a series of determined steps in this direction its economic growth and 
technological transformation are likely to be inhibited and considerably 
stunted. 


A threat to progress ; 


d 
This does not imply, however, that to build the new edifice jt ig 
necessary entirely to demolish the old order. The past hasa way of 
sneaking into the present and of seeking into the future. Revolutidns 
Followed by the most ruthless of dictatorships have failed to déstory à 
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country’s roots in history. Andit may be blandly stated that within a 
specified time range human lives cannot be manipulated beyond a point. 
The existing social base cannot be ignored : some elements from it can 
be used for the furtherance of the-plans of progress, and some others. 
can be vitalised towards this end. This leaves only some elements that 


constitute a threat to progress and as such need to be weeded out through 
a carefully drawn strategy. 


Two fairly obvious generalisations can be made : 


No society can make an entirely new beginning ; it must proceed 
on at least a part of the existing base, and draw heavily from those parts 


of its cultural inventory that are conducive to economic growth-and . 
technological change. 


No traditional system can survive the process of technological modern- 
isation and economic development without some dent or injury. Almost 
in all cases it will have to undergo a through overhaul—a transformation 
—if it seeks rapid economic growth. 


Choices to be made : 


The new nations are thus left with one of the following choices : 


(i) Conscious rejection of modernization, with a view to 
preserving and vitalizing the traditional ways of life ; 


(ii) Conscious rejection of the traditional order, with a view ‘to 
adopting an alien model of modernisation ; 


(iii) Deliberate regulation of the content, direction, and speed of 
modernization, with a view to preserving certain specified 
elements of the traditional order ; 


(iv) Deliberate regulation of the elements of the traditional 


order, with a view to attaining certain specified goals of 
modernizati on. 


Examples of each type of choice are known and have been docum- 
ented. Several instances of tribal societies consciously rejecting western 
elements ina bid to return to the pristine purity of their mythological 
past have been recorded. The rise of Cargo Cults, and other comparable 
movements among. them has been reported and systematically analyzed. 
Some developing autocracies, on the other hand, have retained only a few 
dialectic marks from traditional order and have decreed wholesale 
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rejection of the past to build a new future. The last two, of the four 
choices listed above, present many uncertainties. The-final choice is 
fraught with tensions and anxieties. Ultimately, the question is one of 
cost-benefit ratio analysis—both in the long andthe short run. Most 
nations who have to choose from these alternatives are in search of 
an identity. They can neither disown the past, nor can they forego 
the advantages of technological modernization. The decisions to be 
taken are difficult; What elements of ‘the traditional order must they 
preserve, whatever the cost in terms of possible retardation of economic 
growth? And what measure of economic and technological moderni- 
zation must they achieve, whatever the injury it may cause to the 
traditional order? In theera of planned change and of deliberate 
stimulation of rapid progress, an unmistkable decision cannot be 
deferred.. 


Social Requisites of Economic Devolopment : 


Culture is an adaptive mechanism. It reacts to every change in 
the natural and social environment. This results in certain inevitable 
changes in the social and cultural milieu. 


Even in the prehistoric times, when geographical distance and 
physical barriers were greater, some innovations achieved a near global 
diffusion. For example, with the exception of a few small and isolated 
pockets, the entire human world felt the impact of the Neolithic Revo- 
lution, which brought about a profound technological transformation. 
The diffusion of metal technologies, similarly, was considerably wide. 
Fora variety of reasons, however, the Industrial Revolution remained. 
confined to limited areas. The rest of the world received its benefits 
indirectly and that too partially ; some parts receiving more than the 
others. The new nations of the contemporary world, at varying stages 
of industrial development, are now anxious to catch up with the more 
industrially developed nations so as to be able to derive, as fully as they 
can, the material advantages—and through- them the cultural benefits 
of modern science and technology: 


It is eassy to visualise ‘a utopia, but difficult to realize it. Legislative 
fiats alone cannot bring about a technological revolution : social change, 
in some ofits significant bearings, cannot be enacted. In other words, 
revolutionary intentions or lofty elite formulation of the aims of change, | 
however laudable in conception and motivation, will not by themselves 
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produce economic development. A sound strategy of planned change 
must be based on recognition of social complexities, on „anticipation 
of cultural barriers, and on a variable approach to the mechanics of 
implementation. 


The economic infra-structures of modernization have been care- 
fully identified. The position in respect of the social infra-structures, 
unfortunately, is not the same. The bearings of social structure on 
the rate and direction of economic development are at least vaguely 
recognised, but the economic gains of inputs in social overheads have 
not been worked out meticulously. Nevertheless, there are growing 
signs ofan unmistakable recognition that the degree of social change 
has a significant correlation with the rate of economic development. 


Social requisites : 


What then are the social requisites—or pre-requisites—of economic 
development ? An extremely tentative—and brief—formulation is attemp- 
ted here, | 


One, a developing nation needs an identity, an image of the future, 
and a sense of commitment. 


Two, it would have aclear perception of the desirability of change 
and have faith in the possibility of change. The rate of economic growth 
is quicker in. societies where there is an expectancy of change and a 
sense of urgency regarding it. 


Three, social flexibility is an essential- precondition of economic 
development. Economic development involves emergence of a wide 
variety of new roles, and in the absense of social flexibility—and of social 
mobility—recuitment to these roles is greatly hampered. In other words, 
these countries must consciously endeavour to achieve freedom from age old 
inhibitions that go against secular and rational ends—means calculations. 
Obscurantism and modernization—even in limited spheres—cannot go 
together. : 


Four, for rapid economic growth these countries will need a lot 
more of social discipline and alsoa series of sanctions to enforce this 
discipline. The road to economic development, especially at the critical 
“take off’ stage, is hard, and requires considerable sacrifice and even 
privations. An emotional preparedness to undergo these’ self-imposed 
stifferings is therefore necessary. And a system of rewards—not necessarily 
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economic only—and sanctions must be devised to hold the waverer, ne 
recalcitrant, and the deviant in check. 

Five, there should be a preparedness to make considerable inputs in 
three major social overheads—communication, education, and health. 
Investments in these overheads in most developing countries have been 
niggardly. This is so perhaps because such investments do not produce 
quick results : their immediate advantages are not sufficiently tangible. It 
is true that the benefits of costs in these spheres have not been carefully 
calculated, but the basic correlation between such investments and their 
benefits are beginning to emerge. Wilbur Schramm, an articulate student 
of the. application of communications to national development, has 
brilliantly argued the case for larger inputs in communications in his 
recent book Mass Media and National Development (1964: Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, Paris, UNESCO). The case for investment 
in education and health can be argued with equal vigour. 

Six, the success of plans for progress requires a dynamic and 
purposeful leadership. The modernizing elite in those countries must 
therefore be strengthened, and larger recruitment to its ranks ensured. 
Special attention will have to be given to the political and the bureau- 
cratic elites as they are directly involved in crucial decisions of planning 
and implementation, but other elite groups should not be ignored. 

Seven, institution-building is a key step in the process of economic 
development. The existing organizational frame-work of developing 
societies is hardly equipped to take on the additional responsibilities 
implied in long-term plans of economic development. Requirements 
of interest articulation and interest aggregation make the building of 
such institutions almost#bligatory. It may be added that such institu- 
tion building will have to cover—what Lasswell calls—the surveillance, 
the consensus and the socialisation mechanisms of these societies and 
finally, endeavour will have to be made -to inculate a set of attitudes 
and values that are conducive to economic.development and moderni- 
zation. Several of these have been identified. The more important 
among them are :. 

—empathy ; 

—strong secular aspirations ; 

—achievement motivation ; 

—mobile personality ; 

—ability to compute strategies on a broad stage ; 
—interest, rather than kin orientation ; and : 
—willingness to save, invest, and take calculated risks., 
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In sum, the ideological—motivational—institutional—organizational 
frame-work of the developing societies will have to undergO a thorough 
overhaul if they have to take any rapid strides in the direction of 
mordernization. 


The Process of Goal Setting : 


Ideology and hope are not the only, or even the main; determinants 
-of the goals of a society. The experience of attempts to translate an 
ideology into a living social reality often acts as a great transformer, and 
reshapes the ideology itself. 


A democratic modernizer would start, therefore, with a reasonably 
clear conception of the ultimate goals of change, but at the same time he 
_ would keep an open mind for- possible shifts in their foci through the 
processes of democracy. His approach will be idealistic but not 
doctrinaire ; and in devising his strategy he will be governed by pragmatic 
considerations. In determining the ends and means of action, he will be 
sensitive to popular reaction and will at the same time také account of 
the computations and projections of the social scientist. During the 
incipient stage, he would perhaps concentrate more on the proximate 
goals, the realization of which alone can create conditions, favourable for 
the achievement of the’ ultimate objectives. And he will perhaps nct 
proceed to seek the ideal all at once ; the feasible would get the better part 
of his attention. His initial investments would aim at satisfying pressing 
“felt needs”, and at building the infra-structurés of development. Rathcr 
than: launch a frontal attack on the traditional social structure and 
cultural values—except, of course, when it is absolutely necessary—he 
would introduce changes in the “soft’? or vulnerable areas that are 
already predisposed to change or are at least relatively less change 
resistant. At a later stage he would possibly introduce a few critical 
changes calculated to ramify and create conditions for the acceptance 
of more innovations. Building up the society’s capacity to absorb more 
science and technology would be his principal aim. While doing so he 
would keep an eye on the social and moral consequences of change, and 
would not hesitate to apply necessary correctives when these are indicated. 
And at all stages he would boldly make investments in attitude change. 


In the context of planned change, “goals”? are not to be viewed as 
preordained destination. Goal setting is a process—pragmatic, dynamic, 
and variable. 


t 
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The Indian Case: 


Like most other developing countries contemporary India is charac- 
terised by blurred images and goals. 

The small modernizing elite continues to have a dominant voice, but 
the forces of tradition and conservatism are by no means dead or even 
insignificantly weak. When plans for progress fail, appeals to obscuran- 
tism become attractive. But wha‘ever the lip-service rendered -to tradi- 
- tional ideals and forms, the goal of modernization appears to have been 
generally accepted. There is, however, no consensus on the elements of 
tradition to be preserved and no assessment of the social costs of economic 
development and technological change thinking on these themes 
continues to be hazy and wishful. It would be desirable not to approach 
the “take off” stage with a divided mind on these seminal issues. 

The major failures have been on the educational and communica- 
tional fronts. Efforts in these fields lack direction : they are weak, poorly 
l organised, and not quite in harmony with the national effort on agricul- 
tural and industrial fronts. Their major failures are : 

(i) They have not effectively projected a positive image of the New 

India—of what the country wants to be, and of what it 
should be ; 

(ii) They have not seriously ‘tried to inculcate the attitudes and 

~ values that are conducive to mordernization ; and — 

(iii) A new system of rewards and sanctions, necessary for economic 
development and social change, has not received imaginative 
and careful handling on their part. 

In short, the emergent surveillance, consencus and socialization 
mechanism have not been supported and sustained by our system of 
education-and communications. | i 


Conclusion.: 


Nation building cannot be by exhortation alone. Investment.in 
purposive, imaginative, dynamic systems of education and communica- 
tions—the two are complementary—is possibly the most -vital invesment 
for future progress. They alone can contribute to image building and 
image maintenance, capability building and capability maintenance, and 
sanction building and sanction maintenance that a developing nation. 
requires most. . 


* About the author: Dr. Amiya Kumar Basu, M. Sc. (Psy.) M. Sc. (Edn.), B.T., 
Ph. D. is Reader in the Dept. of Applied Psychology of this University. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DRAMA 
SITAL GHOSH 


There is no denying the fact that the theory of tragedy and tragic 
drama came to the vision of the Indian people in the Nineteenth Century 
with the advent of the western civilisation in India. The foreigners not 
only established impearialist rule in India but established modern theatre 
and played hundreds of tragic drama. They were the forerunners in India 
: In establishing modern theatre as well asin introduciug the dramatic 
criticism as per European theories of drama. 


The foreigners introduced dramatic criticism in this country through 
different journals and newspaper. They had written several articles in 
different journals with the detailed discussion of tragic theory with reference 
to the dramas of Aeschylus, Euripedes, Sophocles and other Greek 
dramatists. Certainly the ‘Poetics’ of Aristotle had been their model. 
According to Allerdyce Nicoll, ‘‘The fount of all true studying of these 
essential elements of the dramatic form lies, as is well known in the 
“Poetics” of Aristotle. All through the ages that work has been taken as 
` a kind of text-book during the Renascence with uncritical and enthusiast:c 
reverence, critically appreciated and discussed in modern times.” - John 
Howard Lawson had regarded the Aristotles “Poetics” as “the Bible of 
playwriting technique.” So Aristotle was the ‘Adi-Guru’ of the European 
critic and writers sofar as the dramatic literature is concerned. And on 
account of the influence of Greek literture, the development of the drama 
in England was possible. The celeberated authors like Christopher 
Marlowe, Thomas Sackville, John Lyly, George Pecle, Robert Greene, 
Thomas Kyd and Thomas Nashe who were known as the ‘university 
wits,’ followed the Greek dramatic technique and principles in 
writing dramatic pieces. Even Shakespeare, the most successful writer of 
the age produced dramatic literature under the influence of the classical 
dramatic theory of Greece. 


People of England were proud of their dramatic literature and 
regarded dramatic literature as a mighty engine of civilisation and national 
improvement. Tne English people in India who were the ardent lovers of 
dramatic literature established the theatrical houses in Calcutta with a view 
to uphold the cause of national civilisation and fostering a purer taste 
among the natives of the country who were then engaged in enjoying the 
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” 


childish frivolous and objectionable performances like Jitra And their 
hopes were not belied. 


By and by the natives of this country came into contact with them 
and began to witness the dramatic performances, presented by the 
European actors. They began to appreciate, enjoy and study the dramatic. 
literature and became influenced by the beauty. of dramatic spirit. They 
studied regular dramatic criticism which appeared in the newspapers 
regularly after the performance of a particular drama. The natives of this 
country first built a theatre of their own under the guidance of the 
European master, on the model of the European theatre where Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caeser was presented. 


-- The Hindu College after European model was established in India 
in the year 1817. In the syllabus of the College, several Shakespearean 
tragedies were included. The students were all Indians and the teachers 
were Europeans. The foreigners had thought that, “Altogether this is 
truly a most interesting institution, and will, we have no doubt, prove a 
very effective engine of improvement. The Youth educated at this College 
will accquire a taste for European literature, which cannot fail of leading 
to more important results.” ! 


So the Indian Youths came into contact with the European liteature, 
particularly the English literature which made a deep impression into their 
mind. They read Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Spenser, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron etc. They not only appreciated the literature by 
heart but was moved, charmed and delighted ty the magic beauty of the — 
art. Though the English literature was a foreign literature, yet it made 
tremendous influence on the mind of Young Indians. Of all the English 
writers, it was only Shakespeare whose influence was unsurpassed. 
Shakespeare’s drama dealt with human heart, human life and humanity. 
The essence and beauty of humanity moved the heart of young Indians 
and captured the soul of blooming youths. They read, they studied, and 
cultivated Shakespeare and took part in acting on the theatrical representa- 
tion, earning glorious reputation on the same. Where Christ failed, 
Shakespeare succeeded. And Shakespeare became the idol of Indian 
youths. They loved Shakespeare, they admired Shakespeare and they 
could not dream of anything except. Shakespeare the child of nature, the 
child of fancy. “We can not deprive ourselves of the light of Shakespeare’s 
glory... His genious was far all time.’? That was the appreciation and 
the opinion of the youths about Shakespeare. It was the fruit of the hard 
labour rendered by the European masters as Dr. Mill, Dr. Tytler, Mr. 
H. H. Wilson, Mr. Princep, Sir Jolin Grant, Capt Richardson, Mr. 
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Trevelyan and Mr. Maculay. They were the trainers and trained the 
Indian’s mind after western thoughts and helped to build up a mighty 


force out of the Indian youths who would the carry the mission of the 
westeren literature, culture and thought. 


But the discovery of Kalidas’s ‘Sakuntala’ by Sir William Jones 
and its translation by the discoverer himself and its appreciation by 
the European scholars as German dramatists Schlegel, the celebrated 
poet Gothe, Morier Williams and by the French scholars put the Indian 
drama on the glorious path. Being enamoured with the beauty of the’ 
Sanskrit drama, Mr H. H. Wilson came to India to engage himself in 
the study of Sanskrit literature and language. He had been at Banaras 
from 1826 to 1827. Within this period he had discovered most of the 
sanskrit dramas and the books on dramatic theory written by different 
Sanskrit scholars. He translated them into English and published 
them as well. He studied them intensively, thoroughly and carefully 
and wrote criticism onthe art of composition of the Sanskrit drama. 
He was the pioneer who first introduced the comprative stndy and 
criticism of the dramatic literature belonging two different world. 


In his essay “The Theatre of the Hindus,” he said, “The imitation 
of a solemn and perfect action, of adequate importance, told in pleasing 
language, exhibiting the several elements of dramatic composition in 
its different parts, represented through the insrumentality of agents, 
not by narrations, and purifying the affections of human nature by 
the influence of pity and terror.” 


Mr Wilson was a foreigner, and he was well acquainted with the 
dramatic theory of the Europe. He found similarities and dissimilarites 
and contrast between the Sanskrit and European dramas and perhaps 
he had devaluated and appreciated the Sanskrit drama in the light of 
the European dramatic theory. 


He found similarity ‘particularly in the selections of persons” 
but found dissimilarity in “regard to the unities.”” Here unity means 
unity of action, unity of time, and unity of place, the existence of which 
are not to be found in the Sanskrit drama. “If by unity of action 
be meant singleness of incidents, they (Hindu dramatists) exhibit an 
equal disdain for such a restriction.” 


Secondly he had found out the fundamental difference between 
the Sanskrit drama and European drama. That one “is the total abs- 
ence of the distinction between Tragedy and Comedy. The Hindus, in 
fact, have no tragedy. Their purpose is not, according to Aristotle’s 
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definition of tragedy, that of purging the human breasts by the emotion 
of pity and fear.” 


Mr Wilson had thought it a defect in the Hindu dramaturgy. 
Certainly English drama from its very begining under the influence of 
Classical literature was divided into comedy and tragedy and the tragedy 
was regarded as the higher from of art, as attaining its end more perfectly. 
He found in India only one form of drama that is comedy. So he 
commented that “it is a defect that subverts the theory that tragedy 
necessarily preceeds comedy.” 


Thirdly he had thought that the complete eclipse of tragedy in 
Sanskrit literature “‘is not merely an necpeys omission, but such 
catastrophe is prohibite1 by positive ru’e.” 


Lastly he had commented that the Sanskrit drama was an iener 
quality and brought forth no master minded ability. “The theory is 
more evidently ingenious than just, for a considerable advance in refine- 
ment must have been made before plays were written at all.’ So the 
Sanskrit drama is the product of the unrefined and uncultured mind. 
Perhips Mr Wilson made caustic comment on the Sanskrit drama on 
the ground that comedy is the inferior type of drama to tragedy. 


The French scholars had expressed the same opinion about Sans- 
krit drama, ‘‘that the Hindus like all civilised nations, capable of the 
brilliant illusions of the stage, possesses a theatre as rich as any other 
in the world, a theatre very defective no doubt, were you to judge it 
by the severe rules laid down by Aristotle, but which perhaps does not 
yield to our own in the expression of sentiment, the interest of events, 
and the depicting of character.” 3 


The opinion shows that Hindu drama is very defective in all respect 
in relation to western drama. It is defective in the expression of senti- 
ment, in the interest of events, and in the depicting of character. 


Mr Mill, a renowned teacher -of the Hindu College of Calcutta 
found the same defects of the Sanskrit drama. While evaluating 
‘Shakuntala,’ the best dramatic piece by Kalidas, he pointed out .the 
want of unity of action. ‘‘Mr Mill discovers nothing but a mass of 
incidents without coherence or dependence.” So far as the story of 
Sakuntala is concerned Mr Mill had remarked that ‘There is nothing 
in the invention of this story which is above the powers of the imagi- 
nations in an uncivilised age.” 

Mr Mills comment shows that Kalidasa failed miserably in the 
treatment and construction of the organic unity of the plot. Because 
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Kalidasa had no idea of the organic unity of the plot. He had depended 
more and more on the irrational elements on the development of the 
plot. Therefore according to Mill, Sakuntala was nothing but a melo- 
drama. 

However Schlegel, Goethe, Monier and others appreciated the 
beauty of philsophy of life described by Kalidasa in the Shakuntala, 
where ds Wilson, Mill and others critically analysed the defects of 
the aesthetics form, in the light of the theory of the western drama. 


But Wilson’s ‘remark on Sanskrit drama that “The Hindu drama 
is sometimes of an elevated, at others of an inferior kind’’* was 
strongly contradicted by a section of the Indian youth who received 
western education under the guidance of the western teachers. They 
commented that “he drew his judgement by keeping eye upon the 
dramatic poetry of his own country and there by attempted to 
establish a ratio between the two which are infact quite heterogenous.” 5 
Why they contradicted Mr. Wilson’s opinion? Because they drank the 
wine of nationalism and being intoxicated with the national sentiment 
they violently attacked and contradicted in order to glorify the 
past, to uphold the fame and character of Kalidasa. They treated Mr 
Wilson’s remark on Kalidasa as an attack upon a dear and near rel: tion. 
However modern nationalism was the contribution of the western 
Civisisation which was communicated to the Indian youths through 
western education and it was -deeply implanted into the heart of the 
young Indians. The passion for national sentiment was so strong among 
a section of Indian youths that they flatly disregarded rationality and 
refused to be guided by rational thinking. The so-called nationalism 
made them irrational, irritated and impatient. They did not spare even 
Mr. Mill whose opinion on Kalidasa made them furious, and protested 
that “Mr. Mills opinion on Sacoontala are indeed worthless.” But they 
did not stop there, they attacked Shakespeare, the immortal bard of the 
universe. They commented, “If there is nothing in Sacoontala let me 
then ask what remarkable incidents are there in Hamlet which is the jewel 
of dramatic poetry of the English ; nothing that his father murdered, his 
mother dishonoured, and he himself thurst for inheritence.” ® 

It shows the irrational temperament of the critic and it is really a 
matter of regret that the critic did not find anything worth in Hamlet. 
He utterly failed to understand Hamlet who was a great lover of humanity, 
stood againist the corruption of the age, fought courageously against the 
sea of troubles and sacrificed his life in order to see all evils abolished. 

However in order to glorify Kalidasa, the critic attacked Shakespeare 
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and declared Sacoontala as “the most finished dramatic composition of 
this immortal bard.” The critic did not find any defect in the dramatic 
composition of Sakuntala. ‘It was perfect from all respect. With this 
end in view the critic commented that “The chief characteristic of our 
drama is a greater variety of passions and a fuller display of characters, 
by which the subject is rendered more interesting. Our dramatic writers 
have studied a regularity of conducts and are attentive to all the unities 
and to all decorums of sentiments and morality ; and their styleis generally 
very poetic and elegant.’”? The critic found everything superb in the 
Sanskrit drama, so far as the plot, character, action, sentiments, morality, 
style concerned. The critics opinion is nothing but a swelling outburst of 
emotion, guided by national prejudice. He did not care to establish his 
Opinion by reasons and facts. 


But he did riot fail to point out the fundamental difference between © 
the Eastern and Western drama. According to him, ‘The occupations of 
human life is the love of present and hope of future happiness, which under 
one shape or other is the ‘Primum mobile’ of human actions, because they 
who felt the emotions produced by dramatic representations professed to 
be pleased with them and as pleasure is nothing but happiness.” 8 


It means the purpose of the Sanskrit-drama is to produce pleasur- 
able sentiment. Because pleasure grows out of happiness, so the drama 
must end in happy note. In this sense the Sansksit drama is superior to 
western drama particularly tragic drama ; because tragic drama represents 
unhappy ending rather than happy ending. Tragic drama fails to produce 
pleasurable sentiment. 

Another critic Mr. Kanti Chandra Vidyaratna had painted out the 
the differences of Eastern and Western drama in his book ‘Kavya 
Dipika.’ According to him, “Sanskrit dramatists are not shackled by the 
rigid and artificial rules of the Greek and French.” The critic realised that 
the’ Greek dramatic theory is rigid and artificial which is not in case of 
Sanskrit drama. In his opinion the Sanskrit dramatic theory is flexible 
and living. Secondly he pointed out that “They have little. regard for the 
unities of time and place.” It means that the unity of time and place have 
not been properly maintained in the Sanskrit drama. Thirdly his 
comment on the unity of action is, “As for the unity of action, I do not 
clearly understand what is meant by it.” It shows the inability of the 
critic to understand the meaning of the unity of action. Certainly he 
made the frank expression. But he had some idea about the nature of 
unity of action which he gathered from German critic Schlegel. With 
that understanding he had commented that “This idea of act’on does not 
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apply to Hindu drama.” In the opinion of the critic it may be said that 
if the theory of unity of action is not applicable to Hindu drama, then 
Hindu drama suffers from want of unity of action. Lastly he had stated 
that, “Another charactetistic of our drama is that we have no Tragedies, 
that is no dramatic composition ending tragically. Hindu drama must, 
invariably and of necessity, have a happy end.” Why happy end is a 
necessity ? According to critic’s opinion, ‘‘the tragical end of the hero 
is shocking to Hindu idea.” 

Though he had not discussed the nature of Hindu idea but from 
his comment it can be derived that the difference exists between the 
Hindu idea and European idea. 

Inthe opinion of another critic, “The absence of a tragic catas- 
trophe is another peculiarity of the Hindu drama. Such catastrophe 
is prohibited by a positive rule. The manners of the people and their 
intellectual and physical organisations were adverse to it. Intense 
commiseration left painful and not a pleasing impression on their mind. 
Terror tortured them.” ? 

Mr. Kishori Chand Mitra, an eminent scholar, stated that “The 
Hindu drama does not recognise the unity of place,...... but the unity of 
action is fully observed. Secondly, the passions generally portrayed are 
loved and heroism, the social organisation of the ancient Hindus being 
eminenily favourable to the development of the both. Thirdly Nataka 
makes no broad distinction between tragedy and comedy, but it isa 
comixture. of both blending seriousness and sorrow with brevity and 
laughter.” 1° out of the diverce comments and opinions of the critics, it 
is certain that the differences are there and the differences belong to the 
fundamental attitude, outlook, culture and finally on the philosophy of 
life of the two different world. 
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DENSITY DETERMINANT : 
ANIMA BHATTACHARYYA 


Abstract 


The viable population of the developing world torments the minds 
of demographers and population planners. In India the population is 
rising in every decade. In some districts the density of rural population 


. Is as high as 1000 or more. There are villages in Kerala where popu- 


lation size is 10,000 and over. At present the distribution of population 
density is quite uneven containing even demographic deserts. In the 
context of rising population and various densities, the study considers 
how aunit area of one square mile of moderate fertility and humidity 
can excel in supporting a good number of population. A density of 
1000 population has been accepted at the outset for this one square 
mile area and the determinants for such density include both basic and 
cultural amenities. The cultural amenities represent educational, recrea- 
tional, medical and communication facilities, The purpose of the study 
was to see whether a good distribuiion of land area for various cultural 
necessities leaves enough space for the production of food. The study 
leads one to believe that such a density is not hard to support. 


Maximum density, minimum density and optimum densities of 
population have been intently discussed by demographers and popu- 
lation geographers to emphasise the need to comprehend population- 
planning. In such considerations determinants of densities may be 
looked upon variously by various thinkers. Standard of living or eco- 
nomic welfare may have different meaning in different countries. But 
certain factors remain constant everywhere. Every region of the world 
requires minimum food supply, housing facilities, clothing, amusement, 
transport, certain industrial products, medical care and good civic 
organisation. 


In India the economic miseary does not seem to impose savage 
restrictions on life which leads to true maximum by balancing one death 
to one birth that occurs. This is evident from the general increase of 
population where birth rates exceed moraliiy rates. Even the alarming 
realised maximum does not seem to approach the viable population if 
the density determinants are considered in a minute way. For a balanced 
social reasons, one region must possess a minimum density which ulti-' 
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mately opens up a host of economic possibilities. T hough it may bea 
rare dream ina problem ridden society, optimum density is most wel- 
come where rise of population is consistent with the existing resources. 


In this essay density determinants include certain factors which 
are considered minimum necessities in the present economic and cultural 
context of India. The area for testing such determinant is a unity of 
one square mile,in a moderately fertile and humid section of rural 
India 


The average density of India is 358 persons per sq. m. in 1961 (471 
in 1971). The highest density is observed in Kerala where the density 
reaches 1,167 persons per sq. m (1419 in 1971). West Bengal is another 
state containing ‘population density over 1000 (1,032 in 1961 and 1313 
in 1971). The rural density is somewhat lower in all cases mentioned 
above. But there are some districts in Kerala, ‘West Bengal, Bihar and 
U. P. where the rural density is fairly above 1000 persons per square 
mile. In Alleppey of Kerala and Howrah of West Bengal the rural 
density reaches 2,292 in 1961 (2,911 in 1971) and 2,353 in 1961 (4208 
in 1971) respectively. 


When these areas can sustain such a density without pre-conceived 
population planning, it is to be examined here whether 1000 can be an 
economic density in a moderately resourceful unit ? 


A unit of subhumid or humid habitable, area, fertility of which is 
of modest degree, is not usually seen to support very high density. 
The density index becomes still lower when the actual density of inhabi- 
ted area is spread over uninhabited areas as well. Our purpose, is there- 
fore, to concentrate on density index in an inhabited area. 


If one such inhabited unit has 1000 population over an area of 
one square mile, is the density mark optimum, less than optimum or 
more than optimum? A total population of 1000 will have 167 families 
with an avarage family size of 6. Food supply for this 1000 persons, 
housing facilities for 167 families and other cultural necessities of modest 
order may be considered here to justity the carrying capacity of such 
ordinary area. Three-storey houses are quite tolerable now-a-days in 
rural environment. But here, the houses for 67 families have been taken 
as all one-storeyed ones which may have foundations or scopes for 
vertical expansion -for three storeys leading to a provisionof supporting 
3000 persons when resources would allow. Such houses are supposed 
to cover. areas 1000 or 1500 sq. ft each which would not be too much 
congested with screens of useful trees around. The house arrangements 
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would naturally indicate intensive culture of land contrary to extensive and 
mechanised culture. Cultural necessities of modest order may include one 
school, one library, one industrial plant of small craft, one play ground, 
one auditorium, one shopping centre, one health centre, tanks and 
parks five in all for this 1000 population strewn over one square mile 
area. Besides there structures—roads are also supposed to. take away. 
a considerable portion of land. When all these requirements are fulfilled 
in afuture planning of ruraj population, the rest of the land may be 
given to agricultural activities. It remains to see if the present way. of 
distribution of land for various purposes mentioned above in one square 
mile area would be wise enough to allow sufficient culturable land for 
sustaining 1000 population. | 


Distribution of land on various items. 





Items Unit area No. of Total area Other 
required Items required descriptions 

Houses of 6 1000 sq. ft. 106 100,000 sq. ft. Total 167 
member family smaller houses house 
Houses of 6 1500 sq. ft. 67 100,500 sq. ft. for 6 member 
member family larger houses families 
School 3000 sq. ft. 1 3000 sq. ft. 200,500 sq. ft. 
Library 2000 sq. ft. i 2000 sq. ft. 
Industrial Plant 3000 sq. ft. 1 3000 sq. ft. 
Play Ground 5000 sq ft. 1 5000 sq. ft. 
Auditorium 5000 sq. ft. 1 5000 sq. ft. 
Shopping centre 4000 sq. ft. 1 4000 sq. ft 


including postal 
services 


Tanks &Parks 5000sq.ft. 5 125,000 sq. ft. 
Health Centre 2000 sq: ft. I 2000 sq. ft. ’ 
Roads , is | 422,400 sq. ft. (5280 x20 x4) 
Cropfield 450 acres ` | 
Pasturage : 100 acres 27,106,500 sq. ft. 
i (622°44 acres) 
Orchard 72,40 acres 
. Total 27,878,400 sq. ft. 
= 1 sq. mile. 
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The population environment for 1000 souls in rural district cited 
above may not be the goal and direction of other thinkers in this line, but 
on Indian level, the cultural necessities appear to cover human decency 
in the above considerations. 


In India where stark hunger still torments minds of the resource 
planners, productive land may claim first attention in the determinants of 
density of population. The present study allocates 622 acres of culturable 
land for 1000 population. It must be remembered that this 1000 popula- 
tion is not all adults. The composition of population in the country port- 
rays 20 p.c. of children below the age of 10, 10 p.c. of oldsters above 50, 
and 48 p.c. females in all age groups. Food intake of these groups is 
naturally lower than the adult males which factor may by considered in 
food planning. Accepting a moderate yield of crops and other good stuffs, 
558 acres of culturable land is quite assuring for 1000 population where 
adult size is less than 1000. | 


Housing facilities come next to food supply. As the study considers 
such facilities for a fairly high density, the housing areas can by no means’ 
be compared with the farm houses of western countries. In Indian 
villages and hamlets—houses generally are closely spaced. Sometimes 
they even huddle together. in poorer quarters like the slum of the cities. 
The standard of houses also are very often less than what should be 
expceted. With such background, the study aims to uplift the general 
standard by: allowing not less than 1000 sq. ft. areas for each house 
of 5 rooms. This allocation of areas will permit enough spaces 
between the houses. Other cultural amenities include both economic 
and recreational facilities of certain urban order. Industrial and some 
commercial activity may deem necessary for a good size of population. 
Industrial plant carrying textile or other craft industry typical for the 
ingenuity of the indigenous population is certain to be paying to the 
economy of the local and other areas. Every rural centre does not need 
a local commercial centre excepting one small shopping corner; but 
exchange of commodities may be carried on in the usual way without 
involving the space factor of the area. 


In the present cultural outlook of the country, eradication of 
illiteracy is advocated by all sdciologists. Hence one school for young 
population and one library for all are considered essential amenities. The 
areas alloted- to these amenities are neither too large nor too small. The 
area for the school might be taken larger if playground was associated 
with it. In such case, the village playground would have been associated 
with the school instead of being located elsewhere. . 
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Recreation for rural folk is a great cultural achievement which must 
not be eliminated from rustic life. Playground, auditorium, parks and 
tanks are provisions for expression of pleasure of rural population. These 
provisions will not take away much areas from the total space affecting 
‘the productive land of the unit area. Tanks and parks have been entwined 
to the limit of 5 reflecting the physical possibilities for their construction. 
This is because every area may not welcome the layout of tanks. In that case 
the number of parks may be increased or they may take the place of tanks. 
Tanks may have économic significance as well besides providing recreational 
facilities. They may provide waterifor bathing, cleaning and irrigation 
of public utility and necessary fish culture may be effected from such tanks 
bringing about added economic welfare to the rural community. Tanks 
are also supposed to affect the local climate quite favourably in the heat 
and drought. l i 


For movement of men and commodities every rural area needs roads 
desirably of good standard. In the study, four cross-roads of square 
order with 20 ft. width have been considered to cover enough accessibility 
for the area where the length and width of the roads may be redistributed 
matching the local necessity. In such redistribution of roads, 422,4000 sq. 
ft. of road area may not be interferred with very much to meet actual 
requirement of the settlement. 


Other reqirements for garbage dumping and if standard allows, 
erection of power station and water pumps etc. will not involve much 
areas and such areas may be sliced off from anywhere of convenient 
location. 


With the provision of space for various economic and cultural 
amenities, the remaining 622 acres of land is quite sufficient for the pro- 
duction of foodstuff for 1000 population. If more than one crop a year 
is practised, there is good chance ofsurplus production bringing about more 
wealth and welfare to local and outside world. 


e Mrs. Anima Bhattacharya M. A. (Cal), M.A, (London) is a Lecture? in the 
Department of Geography & Applied Geography, North Bengal University at 
Siliguri, West Bengal. 


A POET IS DEAD : ROBERT LOWELL 
RATNA RAO 


“Again and then again...... the year is born 
Twice and death, and-it will never do 
To skulk behind storm-windows by the stove 


Here is the understanding not to love | 
Each other, or tomorrow that will sieve 
Our resolutions.” 


Another tomorrow would have passed and another year, but with- 
out a Robert Lowell, who died recently of heart attack in New York. 
Born in Boston on March Ist 1917, Lowella great grand nephew of 
James Russel], a distant cousin of Amy Russell, did his schooling at St. 
Marks School, there after graduated from Harvard and Kenyon. A man 
of diverse interests, a poet critic and a teacher, he was the recipient 
of many distinguished-awards including a fellowship from the Ford 
Foundation, and the Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1947. | 


- Lowell’s first book of poems was the ‘Land of Unlikeness’ published 
in 1944, and many of the poems from this anthology were later included 
with-certain alterations in his II Volume ‘Land Weary’s Castle,’ for which 
` he was awarded the Pulitzer prize in 1947, at the age of 30. The appea- 
rance of Lord Weary’s Castle’ is considered by many including critics 
like Randall Janel to be as big an event in American poetic history as 
Auden’s first collection of poems. Allen Tate (with whom Lowell was 
closely associated during his early years) in a preface to the poems, 
discerns 2 kinds of poems in this anthology. There is first the strictly 
religious and symbolic poems which are probably a legacy of Lowell’s read- 
ings of 16th and 17th century poetry, then as against which are the poems 
based more on the poet’s life-experiences and sense of history and which 
therefore are more powerful and interesting. Part of the anthology’s 
appeal is due to the fact that inan age when Verse Libre was the order 
of the day, here was Lowell turning to a more formal and intricate metres 
and stanzas reminiscent of the 16th, 17th century. Elizabethan and Meta- 
physical poetry. But that would be simplifying Lowell’s poetry for if 
“the organisation of the poems resembles that of a great deal of tradi- 
tional English poetry, it is often complicated by stream of consciousness, 
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dream or dramatic monologue types of structure.” Thematically, the 
poems derive their force froma tension of opposites—of good and evil, 
, of that eternal chiaroscuro of darkness (damnation) and light (salvation). 
In Lowell’s early poetry of these volumes, the element of evil—worked 
out in Imperialism, Capitalism, Calvinism, Authoratarianism—which blind 
-and bind man and which when persisted in lead to damnation is balanced 
against that freedom,’ “‘accessisbility to experience,” that willingness to 
change in man, which result in ‘or lead to salvation. The poems are 
circular, move outward ‘to liberation, where even death is regarded as 
‘freedom. Among the poems in this ‘collection “The Drunken Fisher- 
man,” “Rebellion,” “Where The Rainbow Ends” are illustrative of what 
has been said. | 


A constant pre-occupation of Lowell during these years was the 
menace of II World war, for as a man.and a poet he was a conscientious- 
objector, a confirmed pacifist. He refused to join the army during the 
war, and ever in 1962 he was still vociferiously declaring ‘‘I believe we 
should rather die than drop our bombs.” He abhorred war, for he 
equted war with Doomsday, the Original sin, with the mark of Cain. 


Lowell’s next collection of poems was published under the title “Mills 
-of the Kavaroughs” in 1951. The poems of this volume bring to a pitch, 
- the personal crises he was then undergoing. In1940, he had married a writer ` 
Jean Stafford andin the same year was converted to Roman Catholo- 
cism. But during this period he discovered that the credo of religion 
and church were no longer a source of emotional susetenance ; there was 
further his divorce from Jean Stafford and his second- marriage to the 
essayist Elizabeth Harduick. In one of the poems of this volume, called 
“Thanks givings’ over,” Lowell through the mask of Michael works out 
a kind of catharsis of the personal crisis he was then undergoing. Many 
of the poems of this volume evoke images from Dante’s hell, from 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ of the harpies in Baudelaire, of the wretched 
and the damned, for the poet here sees himself primarily as a man fallen 
from grace, a fallen een aman who doubts the efficacy of God 
and religion. 

In the . poems published in ‘Life Studies, Lowell at last finds a. 
medium—a languagé and a subject of his own: By the time the book 
appeared though his mother’s death in 1954, had left a traumatic mark 
on him and though emotional pressures had- undermined his health to the 
extent of necessiating hospitalization, his success as a poet the awards he 
had won, helped him to discover the best use of his talent, and probably 
ever his emotional experiences contributed to his self discovery. | 
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There is only one protogonist in these poems of 1954 and he is 
Robert Lowell, and the poems are a series of self revelations. However 
these self analytical and self therapeutic poems should not be thought 
of as mere ego-centricism. For in these poems there is a movement 
outward, ashift from the subjective to objective, where finally the poet 
sees his own ‘suffering as the truth of a whole era, where he treats him- 
self not as a part of history, but history as apart of himself, and 
who ultimately visualizes the poet as the creator, the redeemer, 
the man capable of “turning the vision into act.” While the metres 
and language move with ease, the kind of poetry Lowell is writing here 
brings to a conclusion, poems like “The Love Song of Prufrock,” “The 
Bridge,” where the “I” of the poet is projected against a socially, morally 
withering and decadent century. 


Lowellin the Eliotan sense saw his works asa continuation, an 
innovation of earlier writings, and in his attempts to find parallels, and 
precedents during the later part of the 19 Ọs began producing free 
adaptations or “imitations” of the works of some poets from Homer 
to Montale. Not many readers followed the sequences and arrangement 
of poems in this collection called “Imitations,” and the anthology met 
with a lot of in comprehension by the .general public. In these poems 
he sees himself asa part of that larger tradition of being a writer 
—a poet, and attempts to carve for himself a niche in what may be 
called great literature-——among:the French symbolists, Rimbaund and 
Baudelaire. 


In 1965, he revolutionized the American theatre with his play “The 
old glory,” though his “Prometheus Bound” was considered as being too 
oblique and was not well received. His notebooks, were published 
recently in 1967-68. 


As a contemporary American poet, Lowell is a force to be reckoned 
with. These isin his poems the anguish, the despair of a soul lost, of 
a Adam who has lost his Garden of Eden, yet his poems project a man 
who will not surrender whatever be the overwhelming force, who believes 
inultimate redemption and who refuses to consider himself damned. Lowell, 
is a man who though he livedin the age of atom bombs, proverty, 
hunger, smog, pollution, mental decadence, expressed in his poetry that 
peculiar feeling weall experience every morning—of something goo 
that will surely turn up soon. ae 


And at sixty when he died recently, one only hopes that the poet 
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had at last come to terms with himself and the world, and that he did 
not experience that terrible “Skunk Hour” where he should hanker 
desperately for its permanence, its continued existence....... “I myself am 


hell/nobody’s here—/only skunks, that search in the moon light fora 
bite to eat.” 


* About the author: Miss. Ratna Rao, M.A., (Osmania University) works in the 
Parlance, Calcutta. 


POLITICAL CULTURE OR CLASS CULTURE 
SWAPAN KUMAR PRAMANICK 


I 


Political Sociology as a comparatively young discipline, is growing 
at a tremendous pace in Western Countries, . particularly in the United 
States. The crisis of industrial society and the tensions and conflicts 
between its various elements necessitated in the middle of the 19th Century, 
the emergence of Sociology, as a discipline concerned with the maintenance 
of social order, providing the statemen Some ‘insights’ regarding how best 
to manage different classes within soceity without basically disturbing the 
existing socio-economic set up. Similarly, the deepening political and 
economic crises of the Capitalist societies in the 20th century, prompted 
the theorists of Western liberal democracies to popularize the new disci- 
pline of political sociology which will blur the distinction between the 
State and society and present a rosy picture of the State (in the capitalist 
societies) which uses minimum force and operates largely as a ‘consensus ` 
agency.’ It can be proved beyond any doubt that one of the basic moti- 
vations of political sociology is to rationalize and justify Western liberal 
democracies. The environment within which they operate is accepted as 
the best possible one which is to be emulated by the newly independent 
countries as well. All the important aspects of political sociology like 
political participation, voting behaviour, poltical culture and socialization, 
analysis of change and persistence etc. can be analyzed in the background 
of this motivation. The purpose of the present paper is to show how the 
theory of political culture, the way in which it has been developed and its 
underlying postulates and assumptions serves to justify and eulogise one 
type of socio-economic set up only and thus how value preference has been 
injected into the whole discussion. 


II 


First of all, it is necessary to see how the concept of culture has been 
developed and analyzed in political sociology and what are its major 
elements and characteristics. Political culture, it is claimed, consists of 
“the emotional and attitudinal environment within which the political 
system operates.” Every political system is based on certain value prefer- 
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ences, and is based on certain goals and ideals. More important, depend- 
ing on the character and attitudes of people, there are certain definite 
ways in which the people come into relationship with the political system 
and define the nature an@’scope of their political activities. The function- 
ing of a political system is to be judged with reference to a nation’s 
political culture because the citizen’s attitude to the political system 
clearly affects the kinds of demands made, the way they are expressed and 
organized, the reaction of political system, the nature of popular support 
etc. As Beer and Ulam say, “certain aspects of the general culture of a 
society are especially concerned with how government ought to be 
conducted and what it shall try to do. This sector of culture we call 
political culture.”? Almond and Powell define it as the pattern of indivi- 
dual attitudes and orientations towards politics among the members of a 
political system.”? Lucian Pye, one of the main theorists of political 
culture, declare political culture as the set of attitudes, beliefs and senti- 
ment which gives order and meaning to a political process and which 
provide the underlying assumptions and rules that gevern behaviour in 
the political system. For Pye, the indicators of a nation’s political 
culture include such factors as the scope of politics, how ends and means 
_ in politics are related, the standards for the evaluation of political action, 
the values that are salient for political action. Robert Dehl, another 
architect of Western type of democracy, says that Political Culture is to be 
judged with references to the following orientations: {1) Orientations of 
problem solving : are they pragmatic or rationalistic ? (2) Orientations 
to collective action: are they co-operative or non-co-operative ? (3) 
Orientations to the political system: are they allegiant or alienated: (4) 
Orientations to other people: are they trustful or mistrusiful?® Thus 
Political culture denotes individual’s orientations towords political objects 
which prompt him to behave in the political sphere in a particular way 
and not in another. The functioning of every political system is condi- 
tioned by these orientations. Following Talcott Parsons, we can divide 
these orientations into several parts which are (1) Cognitive, that is know- 
ledge and awareness of the political system’: (2) Affective that is emotional 
disposition to the political system and (3) Evaluative, that is judgment 
about ‘the system.’ These orientations are directed not only towards the 
formal governmental institutions such as the executive, legislature or 
judiciary but also towards various political groups such as parties and 
pressure groups and also towards the individual’s view of himself.as a 
political actor and his view of other citizens. These ‘subjective Orienta- 
tions to politics’ thus emphasize on the psychological dimension of politics 
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and political culture, so viewed, is an aggregate or patterning of individual. 
‘States of mind.’ But R. Fagen has taken a broader framework of 
political culture by including also the patterns of manifest political. 
behaviour in his study of The Transformation of Political Culture in 
Cuba.’8 


But this analysis the nature of poltical culture provides only a 
prelude to a more important discussion of the typology of political culture. 
By far the most important work in this respect is a massive study by 
Almond and Verba entitled ‘The Civic Culture’ which is an analysis in 
detail of the political culture of Britain, The United States, Germany, 
Italy and Mexico. Judging from the individual’s cognitive and emotional 
attitude toward the system, his relation with the input and output 
structures and the individual’s conception about his own capabilities and 
role, they divide, from an ideal typical standpoint, Political culture in 
three ways which are parocial, subject and participant.? The attributes 
of each type of political culture, put diagrammatically, would appear 
as follows : i 


a 


System Inputs Outputs - Self 


Parochial 0 0 0 0 
Subject 0 1 0. 
Participant i l 1 1 


Though Almond and Verba recognize that this division does rot 
postulate a historical. or evolutionary development from one culture to 
another and though they admit that in practice there may be various 
degrees of admixture and combination of the various types of political 
culture, there is almost the explicit manifestation of the sentiment that 
the particpant political culture as it has developed particularly in the 
United States and Britain constitutes an ideal type. Here is a culture 
where the individual and the political system maintain a correct relation- 
ships with each other, where the democratic citizen is “active, yet passive : 
involved, yet not too involved, ; influential, yet deferential.” Where 
the individuals do not ‘overload’ the political system’ with all sorts of 
demands but they are processed and channelised through the interest,. 
groups, where the various segments of people maintain a’ cross cutting 
relationship with each other whose demands and aspirations are integrated 
through the political parties, in short, where the political culture takes 
ona homogeneous character. Almond has attempted to apply the con- 
cept of political culture to empirical political systems’which he has divided 
into four types: (1) Anglo-American Political Syste ns (2) Continental 
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European Political Systems (3) Non-Western or Pre-indus‘rial Political 
Systems and (4) Totalitarian Political Systems.*° This division clearly 
involves a hierarchical ordering where the Anglo-American political 
system and the type of society where it functions is regarded as the best 
because it is the result of fusion and here the formal governmental - 
agencies, political parties, pressure groups the media of communication, 
the ‘publics’ of various kinds never cross their limits and the State tries 
to harmonize and co-ordinate the interest of all the sections of people. 
At the other end of the scale, there are the ‘Totalitarian’ political systems 
represented by the Communist countries, where there is lack of legiti- 
macy, lack of deferance of authority and the political system operates 
through intimidations and coercion. The Civic culture, the type used to 
denote the culture prevalent in Anglo-American countries, is ‘a pluralistic 
culture based on communication and pursuasion, a culture of consen- 
sus and diversity, a culture that permitted change but moderated it 

With this civic culture already consolidated, the working classes could 
enter into politics and, in a process of trial and error, find the language 
in which to couch their demands and the means to make them effective. 
It was inthis culture of diversity and consensualism, rationalism and 
traditionalism that the structure of British democracy could develop: 
parliamentarism and representation, the aggregative political party and 
the responsible and neutral bureaucracy, the associational and bargain- 
ing interest groups and neutral media of communication.” What an 
excellent rosy picture of a type of society where, as we know, with 
increasing affluence, there is increasing economic inequality, and where 
as Prof. Dahrendorf notes “the middle class, that forms the main re- 
cruiting ground of the power elite of most European countries today, 
often consists of the top 5 p.c. of the occupational hierarcy in terms 
of prestige, income and influence”.'! Prof. S. E. Finer’s work on political 
culture similary attempts to make a typology of political culture into 
mature, developed, low and minimal. This also implies a scale of descen- 
ding order the top of which is held by countries belonging to mature 
political culture which includes “Britain, the United States, che Scandi- 
navian countries, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Eire and 
Holland.’!? It’ appears that the political culture theory was sought 
to be popularized by these writers, firstly, in order to assure these countries 
that they are following the right path and provide a theoretical justi- 
fication of their systems and secondly, in order to present before the 
underdeveloped countries a suitable modél for emulation. At any rate, this 
. development of political. culture theory fits in excellently well with the 
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grand design of political sociology ‘‘one of the fundamental concerns of 
(which)...is analysis of the social conditions which produce democracy.” 13 
The, present author thinks that this preference for the liberal democratic 
system is not just accidental, but itis an inherent part of the theory of 
of political culture, developed as it has been from their entire systemetic 
approach, their conception of the role of the State, there notion about 
how a political system should operate and their overall ideological 
commitment to the cause of Western liberal democracy. As already 
noted, the theory of political culturé leads toa discussion of the ideal 
type of political culture—the participant culture—which for its success, 
requires the presence of certain social conditions. Liberal democracy 
postulates the existence ofa capitalist type of society and these writers - 
have taken for granted the existence of this type of society.. In. other 
words,: the basic purpose of. Political Sociology seems to rationalize and 
legitimise the social conditions of the liberal democratic political system 
and, remembering that it is the capitalist society alone that provides the 
most fertile soil for the vigorous growth of liberal democracy, one-is 
naturally led to the conclusion that Political Sociolgy is, in essence, an 
attempt to vindicate the cause of the capitalist society.”1* It is not that 
they do not criticise this or that part—but these criticism and proposals 
for reform, are mainly conceived: in terms of the improvement and 
strengthening of a system which is basically democratic and desirable. !? 
These are merely tactical differences with strategic consensus. 


IV 


Our contention is that the theory of political cultufe is an offshoot 
of the Western writers’ attitude regarding the nature and scopes of state 
activities an the type of social and economic organization which is best 
suited for that purpose. Before proceeding any further, let us see what 
these presumtions and attitudes are and to what extent they can be 
regarded as valid. 

Firstly, there is the underlying belief that the present capitalistic 
organization of society, with some minor adjustments, represents the final 
goal of ideological journey and radical ideological schemes for the 
reconstruction of society have lost relevance because they do no longer 
appeal to people. This belief has given rise to the familiar thesis of “the 
end of ideology”, promulgated in its recent form by Raymond Aron and 
adopted for American use by Daniel Bell.1® The problem is, as K. Popper 
has said, that of. “piecemeal social engineering’, of introducing minor 
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patchwork within the present socio-economic set up. The fundamental 
division is not between a capitalist and communist society, but between.an 
industrialized and non-industrialized society. ‘The central problem of 
politics no longer revolves, as Prof. Lipset says, around the changes 
needed to modify or destroy capitalism “and its institutions, the central 
issue is rather the social or political conditions of bureaucratized . society 
—a theme which is so zealously supported by all the pro-western ‘writers. 
Lipset says “the fundamental political problems of the industrial revo- 
lution have been solved : the workere have achieved industrial and political 
citizenships, the conservatives have accepted the welfare State and the 
democratic left has recognized that an increase’in overall state power 
carried with it more dangers to freeeom than solution for economic 
problems.” !7 So the entire theoretical superstructure is built on this. 
foundation—the western capitalist society is inherently desirable and it 
is capable of solving its problems and political sociology is there only 
to give it necessary facts and formilations. 


Secondly, the political sociologists assume that both capitalists and 
socialist societies being essentially the same, the vital difference 
betwecn the two lesin the realm of leadership. Being influenced by 
Pareto, these writers assume that both these types are headed by a small 
group of political elites. But in socialist societies, the elite is mono- 
lithic, unified, ruthless and vunrepresentative. In these societies the 
unified elite has absolute “and unbounded power. “All intermediate 
bodies, all individual groupings and particularly professional groups 
are in fact controlled by delegates of the elite...A classless society leaves 
the mass of the population without any possible means of defence 
against the elite.” 18 Here is a society, they contend, where a determined 
and ruthless body of rulers are there on the one hand a vast mass of 
unorganised and unarticulated people on the’ other. By contrast, the 
- liberal democracies operate by means of democratic and responsive. 
elites drawn from a wide area and these rulers are continuosly kept in 
check by the operation of the political process. These “pluralistic elites” 
operate through a political machinery which has been ‘accepted’ as 
‘legitimate.’ “It is through the parties and pressure groups: that the 
voice of the people is relayed to the government and this, decison 
making, in the ultimate analysis is found to be based on mass appro- 
val.“'? Consequently it is not a case of exercise of “power,” but 
“authority.” In other words, the stability. of a political regime is. to be 
judged with reference to the legitimacy-effectiveness scale. and liberal 
democracies satisfy this criterion in a best way.*°. 
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Thirdly, these writers labour hard to establish that the State In 
capitalist society is not to be viewed so much as a power agency of 
consensus. Deliberately, power is relagated to a subsidiary position. 
The power which the state exercises is competitive, fragmented and diff- 
used. Everybody gets a share of it and nobody can have too much of 
it. The mechanism of consensus ensures that in this political system 
“all the active and legitimate groups in the population can make them- 
selves heard at some crucial stage in the process of decision.?! 
The idea of class is not totally ignored but it is confused in such a 
manner as to prove that it is a non-entity in so far as the political 
process is concerned. Individuals are organized not around classes 
but around interest groups and parties. It is shown that ‘‘there 
are only competing blocks of interests whose competition, which is 
sanctioned and guaranteed by the state itself, ensures that power is diff- 
used and balanced and that no particular interest is able to weigh too 
heavily upon the state,”’?2 The political system acts as the grand 
mediator. The implicit assumption is that all the interests operate from 
the same level and they are at par with each other. The only question 
is that of organization and here the role of the political culture comes in. 
Again, it is supposed that in these societies conflict has a functional role 
but only when it just adds colour and variety to an otherwise monotonous 
game. Lipset says, “conditions serving to moderate the intensity of 
battles between parties and .groups are necessary to democratic govern- 
ment.”?% There must be, what Parsons has called, a limited polari- 
zation of society. If there is no consensus within society, there can be 
little potentiality for the peaceful resolution of political differences that 
is associated with the democratic process.?* So the idea of class is 
farthest removed from the political field and there can be no question 
of viewing the state as a class agency. : 


Fourthly, it is again assumed, that the political institutions are capable 
‘of playing an independent role modifying and controlling ‘the operation 
of “non-political.” In fact, Sartori claims that political sociology is 
distinguished from Sociology of politics by the fact that here politics, 
far from being studied as a mere projection, will be studied ‘on the basis 
of its own independent set of variables.25 As most of the conflicts are 
of a non-essential nature, the State is capable of making an ‘authorita- 
tive reallocation’ which is acceptable arid satisfactory to all. The ration- 
ale of political sociology lies in isolating these political variables and 
studying their impact on society. “Thus we are at least in a position to 
say that political sociology is primarily a development to counteract the 
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thesis that the political institutions are secondary or consequential to the 
basic socio-economic structure.” ? 6 - - 


y 


It is important to see how these presumptions and postulates have 
influenced the discussion of political culture. The values and attitudes 
which constitute part of the political culture are sought to be diffused 
among all the members of society through the mechanism of political 
soc'alisation regardless of their class and occupational position. There 
are sub-cultural agencies based on these criteria but the very existence of 
a national political culture is dependeat on the development of this cross 
cutting allegiance.?7 As the State is viewed as a non-class agency the 
level of political culture is made independent on the sense of effective 
participation which can be infused into the m'nds of individuals. As the 
values of Western liberal) democracy stated above are more and more 
accepted by the people and in comparison to the sense of trust which is 
generated towards the political system, the people on the whole pass from 
parochial though subject to participant culture and just as the capitalist 
society has been presented as the final goal, so too has been the civic-parti- 
cipant type cf culture. Tt is in this way that the capitalist socio-economic 
-system is served by the theory of political culture as it has been developed 
by there writers. If we can show that these basic postulates are wrong 
and misplaced, the idea of possibility of a national! political culture ina 
Glass divided society will automatically be challenged. As such we propose 
to examine them briefly. 


Let us first of all take up the question of the “end of ideology” and. 
the supposed existence ofa bureaucratised society in both the socialist or 
l capitalist world. Do the Western writers themselves seriously believe 
that ideology does not play any role? In fact, there are strong reasons 
to believe that the ‘end of ideology’ campaign is a part of a -well-coordi- 
nated ideological battle which is yet another weapon they have invented 
to fight the ideology of socialism. It is -contentéd that modern capitalist 
societies have become immune from the mischief of private capital asa 
result of ‘latge scale state interference on the one hand, and of so-called 
‘“managerical revolution” on the other. But do they seriously affect the 
nature of the State? Are the managers and techinical experts really free- 
from the influence of the ruling class or have they established their separate 
identity asa class, as it is sometimes claimed ? As’ Miliband says, “like. 
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the vulgar owner-enterpreneur of the bad old days, the modern manager, 
however bright and shiny, must also submit to the imperative demands 
inherent in the system of which he is both master and servant ; and the 
first and the most important of such demand is that he should make the 
highest possible profits.28 At any rate, these people are also drawn from 
the same propertied and professional classes. All the available indices 
show that with the passage of time, the share of the working class in the 
governance of the industrial nations has remained disproportionately 
small and they are gradually losing their position in the face of the 
combined onslaught of capital and sophisticated technology and mass 
media—all of which are owned by the ruling class. Birnbaum says, “The 
history of industrial society is not the history of extension of liberty. 
Gross and violent f orms of domination have emerged in combination with 
technologically perfected means for the exercise of power ; more subtle 
forms of .domination have politicised the totality of culture,” 29 Again, 
“At any rate, the evidence from a number of industrialised societies suggest 
that the political power of organized capital, however expressed, remains 
very great. The misadventures of Labour’ Party, the innocuous behaviour 
of the German Social Democrats in office, the utter inability of the 
Italian Centre-left coalition to undertake structural reforms...constitute 
so much recent evidence for the ability of large scale property holders if 
not to impose their will upon the State at least to block or severely limit 
programs adverse to their interests.3° So all this has happened despite 
the supposed ‘politicisation of the masses’ and the supposed participation 
of them in the political process through the ‘input’ and ‘output’ mechanism. 
It appears that the gigantic campaign in favour of civic culture or partici- 
patory culture is part of a deliberate camouflage to hide the crude fact of 
the masses gradually being removed from the centres of power. What 
goes on in the name of civic culture is nothing but the imposition of the 
values and ideals of the ruling class in Western capitalist societies. 


Regarding the gradual ‘waning of the influence of the State, the 
question is—has the power of the State increased or decreased ? Never 
before in the history of Western society had the state possessed so much 
of. power as itis in recent times. The instruments of domination at the 
disposal of the State are so enomous that the individual is feeling ever 
more helpless. And the more the state becomes powerful the more it is 
' used in the interest of the capitalist class which exercises its influence 
over the state either overtly or covertly. As Marx said “The executive of 
the modern State is but a committee for managing the common affairs of 
the whole bourgeoisie.” Things have changed now and the bourgeoisie 
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now exercises its control ina much more subtle way. But as modern 
thinkers like Miliband,?? Paul Sweezy,?* N. Poulantzas,3+ A. Gramsci, 
Clausoffe** have shown, the essential character of the state as an organ 
of class rule has not changed.?® Thus the more the democratic State 
became powerful, the louder became the claim by these writers that 
it is essentially a case of exercise of power by peoples’ participation. 


The fact is that the power of the State is increasing and this new 
power is not shared by the working class. In so far as this fact is con- 
cealed in political sociology, it appears to be somewhat deliberate. 
Birhbaum says “I find misleading a political sociology which deals with the 
dispersion and fragmentation of power (or, worse yet, attempts to interpret 
political process in the state with its centralising functions for the national 
community as equivalent to power relations in the other institutions of 
society) to the exclusion of its centralization inthe state.37 From a 
reverse standpoint “the notion that capitalism is incompatible with or that 
it provides a guarantee against authoritarianism may be good propaganda. 
but it is poor political sociology.”?° In this situation to say what power 
is exercised by a ‘democratic pluralistic elite’ is nothing but a smokescreen, 
to say that power is conditioned and limited by its social aspects is to 
hide the class character of political power. The State does not act as a 
consensus agency as it is alleged but in order to cover its real face the state 
is painted as a consensus agency whereas in practice it is an agency for- 
the perpetuation and domination of the existing socio-economic system. 


In the sphere of political culture in so far as the existing culture 
favours the existing system, only those values and symbols are buttressed 
by the State which are consistent with its over-all class character. It 
wants io do it as smoothly as possible and political sociology is committed 
to provide the necessary informations and suggestions. Force is relegated 
to a subsidiary position only in so far as this mechanism of pursuasion 
functions but that does not undo or minimise the real character of political 
culture in bourgeois democratic societies. The ruling class is in command 
of the cultural market and the masses of the people who are themselves 
incapable of organization in their own interests are cultural consumers. 
So long as this situation continues, consensual ideologies are presented 
and by implication the possibility of realizing alternative social arrange- 
ments which would alter the prevailing distribution of power, is denied. 


VI 


The question may be, since the working class and other exploited 
C.R.—10 
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people constitute a majority in these societies and since they possess voting 
rights, can they not control the government and realize their interests 
through the mechanism of the State? What prevents them from voting 
in favour of a genuine working class party? The answer is, class inter- 
est do not appearin such a clear cut manner before the working class 
people because the over-all cultural market and the agencies of mass 
communication are controlled by the ruling class. Marx’s famous state- 
ment is worth quoting here, “the ideas of the ruling class are in every 
epoch the ruling ideas” and the reason for this is that “the class, which is 
the ruling material force in society, is at the same time its ruling intellec- 
tual force. The class which has the means of material production at its 
disposal, has control at the same time over the means of mental produc- 
tion; so that thereby, generally speaking, the ideas of those who lack the 
means of mental production are subject to it.”’%® The validity of this 
assertion can be proved with the help of Lipset, himself a veteran Western 
Political Sociologist. He mentions several reasons why the conservative 
parties compete and generally win the democratic elections. (1) The 
normative system inherent in all stratified socities reduce the political 
effectiveness of the lower strata ; (2) the lower classes, by virtue of the 
fact that the dominant legitimate norms of culture are middle or upper 
class ones, are necessarily exposed to conflicting normative pressures as 
they become politically class conscious or leftist in their orientation ; (3) 
lower class individuals are constantly exposed to conservative values 
transmitted through the schools, media of mass communication and other 
powerful agencies of pursuasion (4) higher class people are more orga- 
nized, educated and possess the means and capacity to realize their interests 
through the government ; (5) in order to reduce the saliency of class as 
a basis of party controversy they take various devices such as raising 
national patriotic issues, stressing non-economic bases of cleavage such 
as religious or ethnic differences or raising pseudo-socialistic slogans to 
wean away a section of the working: class.4° It follows that cultural 
hegemony is not an automatic reflection of economic predominance but it 
is the result of a permanent and pervasive effort carried on directly or 
indirectly at every sphere of individual’s social and political life by a 
process of what is known as massive indoctrination or socialization. In 
this ideological crusade, the conservative ideology or the “ideology of 
consensus? requisition the services of family,: educational institutions, 
mass media, political parties, religious institution etc. About the business . 
men, Lazarsfield and Merton wrote “Increasingly the chief power groups, 
among which organized business occupies the most spectatacular place, 
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have come to adopt techniques for manipulating mass direct means of 
control.”*! So if there is any consensus in the sphere of political culture, 
that is the result of workers’ helplessness in the face of the barrage of 
propaganda unleashed by the ruling class and ultimately enforced by the 
coercive armour of the state. That does not mean that the interests of 
different classes can be reconciled or that these interests fight on an equal 
plane in striving to get recognition from the political system. 


Our discussion shows that any society which is class divided must 
ultimately be controlled by those political values and ideals which favour 
the ruling class. Sometimes the interests of different classes may tempo- 
rarily coincide and generate certain values and ideals which may be truly 
representative in character. But in those cases also such a type of 
consensus is to be understood in the context of class interests not apart 
from that. The emergence of nationalism in India is a case in point. 
If that can be regarded as a part of the political culture of India at that 
time, then it was “the outcome of the new social material conditions 
created in India and the new social forces which emerged within the 
Indian society by the British conquest.” Again, “different classes had 
their specific grievance against Britain. The industrialists desired protec- 
tion for native industries. The educated classes demanded Indianization 
of service...The agriculturists demanded reduction of the land tax. The 
workers demanded better conditions of work and a living wage...It was 
out of those contradiction of interests of Britain and India that Indian 
nationalism grew’*? In post independence India, there is little, scope 
for the emergence of sucha type of consensus. Participatory culture, 
tbe adoption of the liberal democratic model, has not resulted in the 
alteration of the locus of power. G. Myrdal writers “India is ruled by a 
select group of upper class citizens who use their political power to secure 
their privileged positions.”’*? The economic and political power in India 
essentially belongs to the propertied classes who have continued to mono- 
polise education and culture. The gap between the rich and the poor is 
being perpetuated and intensified by the operation of the power 
mechanism.** India in this respect does not differ very much from liberal 
democratic countries which have also adopted the so-called participatory 
political culture. 
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ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT PROOFS FOR THE 
‘EXISTENCE OF GOD’ SPONSORED ea 
BY ST. ANSELM `` , 
BINOYENDRA ROY KARMAKER 


St. Anslem for the first time tries to prove the existence of God and 
he formulated his thesis ‘Monologium’ & Proslogium where he discusses 
in detail about the existence of God. St. Anselm like St. Augustine has 
never shown the clear distinction between the Provincess of theology and 
philosophy. Christians ‘believe in God’s existence. According to the 
doctrine of Blessed Trinity the Christians believe in the Existence of God. 
According to the Thomist the first truth is demonstrable by human 
reasoning, while _the second truth is not demonstrable by it. St. Anselm — 
holds that by demonstrating the trinity of persons by necessary reasons 
and to observe in the same way itis possible for a man to be saved with- 
out Christ. 


St. Anselm formulated his ‘Thesis’ ‘Monologium’ and sought to prove 
the existence of God from the degrees of perfection which are found in 
creatures. Anselm holds that the argument proceeds from the empirical 
observations of degrees, for example goodness, and is, therefore, an aposteri- 
on. In his first chapter St. Anselm advocates the argument to goodness, 
and inthe second chapter to ‘greatness’ but a quality like wisdom the 
more of which a subject possesses, the better for greater quantitative 
size does not prove qualitative superiority. St. Anselm resumes that 
the judgement is objectively grounded implies a reference to a standard 
of Perfecation and there is, for example, an absolute goodness in which 
all good things participate. This shape (type) of argument is platonic 
in character. Aristotle also argued in his platonic phrase, that where 
there is a better, there must be a best and it reapears in the Viapuarta of 
' St. Thomas Aquinas. It is an a posteriori argument. 


In the third chapter of his thesis ‘Monologium’ St. Anslem assumes 
the argument to being, whatever exist exists either through something 
or through nothing. The latter suposition is absurd, therefore, whatever 
exist, must exist through something. Further he points out that all 
existing things exist either through one another or through themselves 
or through one cause of existence. He gives a beautiful explanation. 
For example X should exist through Y and Y through X, is unthinkable. 
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Anselm like Plato implies when he argues that if there isa plurality of 
existent things which have being of themselves,—are self-dependent and 
uncaused cause, so there is one self-existent or ultimate Being, and 
this must be the best and highest and greatest of all that is St. Anselm 
formulated his thesis ‘Prosologium’ and advocates the ‘Ontological argu- 
ment ; which proceeds from the idea of God to Godas a reality, as 
existent. After completing his thesis ‘Monologium’ he finds an argument 
which would be sufficient by itself alone; To prove the existence of 
Divine substance so many complementary arguments of his former 
opusculum led him into syllogistic form, though St. Anselm develops 
it under the from of an address to God. 


God is that than which no greater can be thought. 

But that than which no greater can be thought must exist. 
Not only mentally idea but also extra-mentally. 
Therefore, God exists not only in idea mentally, but also 
extra mentally. l 


The major premise is clear since if that than which no greater can 
be thought existed only in the mind it would not be that than which no 
greater can be thought. A greater could be thought i.e.—a being that 
existed in extramental reality as well as in idèa. This prcof starts from 
the idea of God as that than which no greater can be conceived as 
absolutely perfect : that is what is meant by God ? i 

It follows then that the idea of god as absolute perfection is 
necessarily the idea of an existent Being. We could still conceive 
a greater being which did not exist simply in our idea but in objective 
reality. 

St. Anselm argues that in this case no one can atthe same time 
have the idea of God and yet deny His existence. He resumes that if a 
man thought about the existence of God that God, for example, a super- 
man he would be quite right to deny God’s existence in that sense but 
he would not really be denying the objectivity of the idea of God. Ifa 
man had the right idea, conceived the meaning of the term God, indeed 
deny His existence with his lips, but if he realises what the denial involves 
(Being which must exists asits essence, the necessary teing does not 
exist) and yet asserts the denial, he is guilty of a plain contradiction ; it 
is only the fool insipiens who has said in his.heart, there isno God; 
the Absolutely perfect Being is a Being the essence of which is to exist 
or which neccessarily involves existence since otherwise 2 more perfect 
Being could be conveived it is the necessary being which did not exist 
would be a contradiction in terms. . 
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St. Anselm introduces demonstration of all that we believe concer- 
ning the Divine Nature, and since the argument concerns the absolutely 
perfect Being, the attributes of God are contained implicitly in the con- 
clusion of the argument. We have only to ask ourselves what is implied 
by the idea of being than which no greater can be thought of,in order 
to see that God must be omnipotent, omninscient, supremely just 
and so on. . 

Moreover when deducing these attributes in the Proslogium St. 
Anselm carefully gives attention to the clarification of the notions in 
question, for example, God cannot lie, is not this a sign of lack of omni- 
potence ? St. Anselm answers negatively, to be able to lie should be 
called impotence rather than power, imperection rather than perfection. 
If God could act in a manner inconsistent with his essence, that would 
be a lack of power or his essence, that would be a lack of power on his 
part of course. It might be objected that this presupposes that we 
already know what God’s existence is or involves, whereas what God’s 
essence is, is precisely the point to be shown. But St. Anselm would 
presumably reply that he was already established that God is all-perfect 
and so that He is both ominpotent and truthful. 


The argument given by St. Anselm in his thesis ‘Proslogium’ was 
attacked by the Monk Gaunilo in his Liber pro-Insipiente adverses 
Anselm in Proslogio ratiocinationem wherein he observed that the idea 
we have ofa thing is no guarantee of its extramental existence and that 
St. Anselm was wrong of an illicit transition from the logical to the real 
order—for instance, we may say that the most beautiful islands which 
are possible must exist somewhere because we can conceive them. 
The saint in his ‘Liber Apologeticus contra Ganilonem respondentem 
pro Insipiente,’ denied it with justice, since if the idea of God is the 
idea of an all-perfect being if absolute Perfection involves existence, this 
idea is an idea of an existence of a necessarily existent being, whereas 
the idea of even the most beautiful Islands is not the idea of something 
which must exist. The saint rejects the priority in -his Thesis ‘Liber 
Apologeticus contra Gaunilonem respondent pro-Insipiente to refuse it 
with justice. Moreover the concept of God is the concept of an all perfect 
being, and if Absolute perfection implies existence that concept is the 
concept of an existent of necessarily existent being, since the concept 
(idea) or knowledge of the beautiful (decorated) islands is not the idea 
of something which must exist. It there is a God and if the concept 
of all perfect of necessary being contains no contradiction, God must 
exist, but it is absurd to say about a possible necessary being whereas 
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no contradiction about the possible Islands. Descartes attacks St. 
Anselm : The main objection to St. Anselm’s Proof which was raised by 
Descartes of which Leibniz tried to answer, is that we do not know prior 
to the idea of God; the idea of infinite of absolute perfection is the 
idea of a possible being. 


The argument of the ‘Proslogium’ roused little immediate interest, 
but in the thirteenth century it was employed by St. Bonaventure with 
a less logical and more psychological emphasis, while it was rejected 
by St. Thomas. Duns scotus used it as an incidental aid. 


Among the Augustinian characteristics of St. Anselm’s Philosophy 
one may mention his theory of truth. When he is treating the problem 
of truth in the judgement he following the Ariestotelian view is making 
it consist in this that the judgement or propositions states what actually 
exists or denies what does not exist, he goes on to speak of the truth of . 
being or essence and makes the truth of things to consist in being what 
they ‘ought’ to be their idea God, the supreme truth and standard of 
truth of which he concludes from the eternal truth of the judgement to 
the eternity of the cause of truth, God. He is treading in the footsteps 
of Augustine. God therefore, is the eternal and subsistent truth, which 
is the cause of the ontological truth of all creatures. The eternal truth 
is only the cause and- the truth of the judgement is only the effect, 
while the ontological truth of things is at once effect and cause. 


This Augustinian conception of ontological truth with the 
examplarism it pre-supposes was retained by St. Thomas in the thirteenth 
century. Though he laid for more emphasis of cause, on the truth of 
the judgement. Thus whereas St. Thomas’ characteristic definition 
of truth is adaequatio reiit intellectus that of St. Anselm is rectitudo 
Sola mente perceptibilis. In his general way of speaking of the relation 
soul body and in the absence of a theory of hylomorphic composition 
of the two St. Anselm follows the Platonic Augustinian tradition, 
though, like Augustine himself, he was perfectly well aware and that 
soul and body form one man, and he affirms the fact. Again his words 
in the ‘Proslogium’ on the divine light recall the illumination theory 
of Angustine. 


In general perhaps one might say that though the Philosophy 
Auselm sponsors in the line of the Augustinian tradition, it is more 
systematically elaborated than the corresponding elemerts of Augustine’s 
thought. His natural Theology, which involves a methodic application 
of dialectic, shows the mark of a later age. 


C.R.—i1 
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St. Anselm converted the ontological argument, Thomas Aquinas 
criticise the ontological argument, Descartes accepts the argument, 
: Kant refutes the argument Hegel Re-instant the ontological argument 
Proof’s for the existence of God 
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WILLIAM JAMES : TIMELESS PHILOSOPHER 
SALIL DUTTA 


William James was America’s first world-famous psychologist and 
a renowned philosopher, but to most of his students at Harvard Univer- 
sity he was- greater as aman than as a scholar or teacher. He is, how- 
ever, known as an exponent of a philosophical movement known as 
pragmatism. 


For many years James had suffered greatly, both physically and 
spiritually. From youth he struggled against nervous disorders which more 
than once „drove him almost to suicide. From early manhood until his 
deathin 1910 at 68, James’ life was a struggle to overcome crippling neuroses. 
He knew he was neurotic, but he retained his sanity by admitting his 
condition and fighting his symptoms. His scientific training and his 
honesty with himself enabled him to make contributions of permanent 
value to the literature of neurology. His consistent sense of humour 
also helped, but no intellectual insight enabled him to cure himself. The 
problem lay too deep in his psyche. 


In his own opinion, what saved James from destruction was his 
marriage to Alice Gibbens. The story of his meeting with Miss Gibbens, 
of his troubled courtship, and of her becoming his devoted wife is one 
of the tenderest and most memorable aspects of his life. 


James came into his career after some hesitaticn and vacillation. 
He spent a year studying to bea painter and then tooka degree in 
medicine. After graduating from medical school in 1869, he became 
an instructor in anatomy at Harvard College. Soon his curiosity about 
the relationsbip of his own mind to his body led him into the study of 
nerves, brain cells conditioned reflexes and other phenomena of the 
human psyche.. ) 


In 1890 after 12 years of labour, James published his massive 
‘Principles of Psychology,” universally acclaimed as the fullest and best 
work on the subject published before the 20th century. He predicted, 
however, that as a contribution to science it would soon be out of date. 


Nevertheless, James is a timeless writer whose subtle psycholo- 
gical insights and commitment to experimental ideas and attitudes 
make him part of the mainstream of modern thought and underscore his 
relevance to contemporary readers. He attacked university complacency 
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and fought for the rights of minorities. At a time when historians 
and politicians were openly talking about “the white man’s burden” 
and “manifest destiny” with considerable popular support, he openly 
advocated anti-imperialism and joined several peace movements. Noting 
how crises of war united a people and extended them to accomplish 
much more than they could have without this prod, he discussed the 
phenomenon in a now-famous essay exploring what he called the “moral 
equivalent of war.” 


James spent many years popularizing his discoveries regarding 
the formation of habit, the influence of ideas and beliefs on conduct 
and human nervous complex. These interests led him to be sympathetic 
with practitioners of mind cures especially those of the Christian Science 
faith. Healso participated iri an organization which investigated the 
claims of mediums, fortune tellers, telepathists and others who claimed 
to experience power transcending the known laws of physiology and 
physics. Henever found any clear proof of supernatural powers, but 
be always insisted that scientists had norightto dismiss reports of a 
supernatural experience without examining the evidence. 


Because of his curiosity and openmindedness, it would be difficult 
to find a philosopher who led a more exciting life than William James, 
in intellectual terms and in those ofthe senses and emotions. His 
emotional life fluctuated constantly between happiness and despair, but 
whether high or low, he was always eager for change, new experiences, 
new scenery, new faces, novelties of almost any kind. Repetition of 
ideas or places bored him. He was an omnivorous reader and a restless 
traveller. 


William and his brothers and sisters, among them the famous 
novelist, Henry, had the resourcesfor frequent and extensive travel 
abroad, for good educations, and for the indulgence of some of their 
eccentricities. By the time he reached early manhood, James knew 
Europe as well as his own country. From childhood tutors, he acquired 
a facility in both German and French. Later he learned enough Italian 
to suit his needs. 


His intellectual style, despite his cosmopolitan experience, was 
incorrigibly, even archetypically American—the intellectual restlessness, 
the discomfort among narrow specialists, the modest deference to his 
inferiors, the excess of morality in place of logic, the effort to be widely 
understood. And above all a remarkable, admirable, yet almost compu 
sive versatility. 
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James’ philosophy, too, was versatile. His fiirst effort as a thinker 
was to free himself of determination. He went on to formulate a philo- 
sophy which recognized no boundaries or limiting traditions, which 
tested “truth” by personal experience, permitted constant growth and 
change, and was tolerant of every man’s individual experience. He 
never lost sight of the importance of emotions and insisted upon taking 
seriously feelings that were not susceptible to precise definition. 


The central comeern of James’ life was religion. A landmark was 
his book, “Varieties of Religious Experience.” From his father, who 
spent most of his life writing theological works which few people read, 
James inherited a unique religious temperament. But his father’s faith 
ina Supreme Being whose will shaped the destiny of mankind did not 
Satisfy William. The ,Deity he accepted could not be responsible for 
evil, therefore he could not be omnipotent and omniscient. Furthermore, 
God, for William James, needed the help of men as much as they needed 
Him. — 

Part of James’ uniqueness as a sage layin his fascination with 
science, especially evolutionary science. He emphasized the mind’s active 
role in the evolutionary process, selecting and adapting from the environ- 
ment. James’ theology used this process of selection and adaption to 
envision a world in which men could work effectively together, elimina- 
ting war, pestilence, ugliness—all the evils which human greed and 
ignorance permitted to develop—without the air or influence of natural 
or super-natural unyielding forces. Philosophy, for him, was the habit 
of always seeing an alternative, of not taking the usual for granted. As 
a protagonist of the ethics of freedom, honesty and personal identity, 
which are so particularly valued today, James and his work hold great 
appeal for contemporary readers and thinkers 


e About the author : Mr. Salil Dutta, M.A., (Cal) belongs to this journal. His 
principal avocation is journalism in the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


BOOK REVIEW 


‘LONG JOURNEY HOME’—A BIOGRAPHY OF 
MARGARET NOBLE (NIVEDITA) 


By BARBARA FOXE 


Published by Rider and Company, London, 3 Fitzroy Square, 
London W1—£3.25 Net in U. K. only. First published 1975. 


Sister Nivedita (Margaret Noble) first met Swami Vibekananda in 
London in November 1895, just two years after the historic Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, September 1893. She was not really impressed by 
her prospective ‘Master’ then. The revolution which was to rock her 
very foundations thus started quietly. That is perhaps the way with most 
revolutions. She was then twenty eight, born on 28 October, 1867. 
Though already established in a brilliant career as journalist and educa- 
tionalist, she knew little about the Swami’s cyclonic conquest of the 
America, and of the world’s religious thought-current at that time. 


That first meeting between Sister Nivedita and Swami Vivekananda 
is factually described in the Sister’s book ‘THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM.’ 
She confesses that she politely listened to the Swami’s discourse “with 
coldness and pride.” Still she went away interested-enough to draw her 
back to the Swami later. Thereafter a year of mental .conflict tossed her 
back to the Swami’s ideas in the Jatter’s visit to England in 1896. She 
began to attend all his lectures then and asked question often. In a letter 
to the Sister on 7 June 1896, the Swami wrote “...... The world is in need 
of those whose life is one burning love, selfless’. and also “It is no 
superstition with you, I am sure—you have the making in you of a world- 
mover, and others will also come,...... > That was the language and 
call she needed in her own way—a thundering call to “the sleeping God 
within man to wake.” 


There could be no look back then. Brushing aside the Swami’s 
doubts and warnings she sailed to India on board the ‘MOMBASA’ in 
January 1898 leaving the comforts of a Victorian drawing-room society to 
the dark and poor lanes of Calcutta. ‘The sisters’s life of revolution was 
on. Her career, in its finality, started. 

That career stretched from late January 1898 to her death on 13 
October, 1911—only twelve years and ten months in its entirety. Its 
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utter shortness almost bears out with her’ Master’s public career of a 
littie less than nine years if calculated from the Swami’s first appearence 
in America in September 1893 to his last on 4 July, 1902. Her achieve- 
ments apart, she fulfilled what the Swami once wrote to her—‘‘what the 
world wants, is character.” Suffice it to say that she personified a rare 
combination of the vigour and activity of the West with the detachment and 
inner screnity of the East, true to the words of her ‘Master,’ the Swami. 


The authoress of the book in question earns our gratitude for a 
lucid and factual biography of Sister Nivedita “who gave her all to India.” 
She has refrained from subtitling the chapters of her work perhaps to 
allow her readers a continuous fictional reading of a great life that certainly 
recalls, through all its diverse routes of development, that “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” It is also a joy to note an unemotional evaluation of truth. In 
this the authoress has relied upon the careful and accurate account of the 
Sister’s life, written by Pravrajika Atmaprana. But she confesses, to quote 
her own words, “I found that her (Sister Nivedita’s) own writings were the 
best illustration of all.” Nothing could be more appreciable. 


The book has shown the making of Margaret Noble in close guidance 
of Swami Vivekananda through many carefully chosen utterances of his, 
that performed the miracle of transforming her into Sister Nivedita. Her 
connexions with the other greats of the then Indian arena like Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Mr. and Mrs. Jagadish Bose, Abanindranath Tagore, 
Gokhale, Bipin Chandra Pal and many more have been shown in tolerable 
details. It is interesting to read how she convinced Abanindranath Tagore 
into the adoptation of an Indian feeling in paintings through the establish- 
ment of a new school of art, the Calcutta School. Chapter 22 (from pages 
196-204) of the present book records how Sister Nivedita Grove in nationa- 
lism into the field of art in line with Swami Vivekananda’s contention of 
the independent spirit of Indian art. That itself explains how Sister 
. Nivedita could write those immortal books—‘“‘The Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism,” ‘‘Footfalls of Indian History,” Kali the Mother” and “The 
Web of Indian Life’’—loving the cultural heritage of India. f 


Fhe factual and conjectural account of the meeting of Sister Nivedita 
and Gandhiji occupies almost a page and half (pages 133-34). And how 
revealing it proves. Gandhiji’s great acknowledgement of the Sister’s 
love for India is stamped in his words, “It will ever be cherished with 
gratefulness.”’ Also the Sister’s formal break with the Ramakrishna order 
on grounds of her Political involvement with India’s struggle for freedom 
and yet the order’s loving and emotional attachment with her have all been 
dealt in an unbiased way of truth. 
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The book is worth a wide circulation. If the publisher contemplates 
a cheaper edition, then why delay? Allow it the honour of a popular 
reading that it truly deserves. 


Dwijadas Banerjee 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Since the publication of our previous issue some important develop- 
ments have taken place in our University. Mr. Tribhuban Narayan Singh 
has taken over Governorship of the State of West Bengal and the 
Chancellorship of this University on 6th November 1977. Simultaneously 
the former Governor and Chancellor of this University Mr. Anthony 
Lancelot Dias handed over charge to the President of India at New Delhi. 
Dr. Ramendra Kumar Poddar has been appointed Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
(Academic Affairs) by the Chancellor. Formerly he was Professor of 
Bio-Physics of this University. 


Dr. Shib Jiban Bhattachayya has been appointed Sir B. N. Seal 
Professor of Philosophy. He was formerly in the North-Bengal University. 
Dr. Jayata Kumar Roy has joined as Centenary Professor of International 
Relations. Hecomes from Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla. 
Dr. Haraprasad Mitra, noted Bengali Poet, has come to this University 
after his retirement from Presidency College, as Tagore Professor of 
Bengali. 


Dr. Kalyan Kumar Ganguly has retired from his Bagesweari 
Professorship. Prof. P. Sinharoy has retired from the Headship of the 
Comparative Philology and Linguistics Department. 


Prof. Hirendra Mohan Mazumder, former Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
(Business Affairs and Finance) died a premature death of heart attack. 
No word is good enough to express his efficiency and amiable character. 
We mourn his sad and sudden demise. 


Prof. B. K. Basu went to W. Germany and London at their 
invitation to deliver lectures there. Dr. Satya Ranjan Banerjee went 
to London, Switzerland and Paris to deliver a course of lectures on 
morpho-syntactical structure and function of language where he applied 
the comparative method in modern linguistic theory which helps a pupil 
to learn the language scientifically. In the previous issue we reviewed a 
book by Prof. Sashi Bhusan Das on Owen’s Strange Meeting but due to 
inadvertency we slipped his name. We are sorry for this. 


Prof. T. B. Smith of Edinburgh University has delivered Tagore Law 
Lecture of 1965 of this University at R. K. Mission Institute of Culture. 


The authorities are now \ery much engaged with the problem of the 
M.B.B.S. students, who are agitating for their grievances. Once 
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police had to disperse them from the campus. A Commission of Enquiry 
has been appointed by the Government to examine the extent of force 
used by the police to remove them. 


Due to budgetary constraints we had to close our poetry section in 
this issue and promise that we do not like to banish the poets from the 
land of Tagore. We are not Platonic in this respect. 


Poetry apart, we could not also publish some promised articles in 
this issue. These will appear in the next. 


We would like to express our gratitude to Dr. Amarendranath Paul, 
our staff member, Miss Purnima Chatterjee, M.A. Senior Research 
Investigator of this University and Mr. Tapan Kumar Ghosh, a Post- 
Graduate student of English of this University for going through some 
of the proof-sheets. Mistakes, if any, are mine. 


—Salil Dutta 
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T. S. ELIOT-AND HARVARD 


SATI CHATTERJEE” 


William James, George Santayana, Josiah Royce, George Herbert Palmer, Hugo Munsterberg, 
Ralph Barton Perry, William Allan Neilson, Gharles Townsend Copeland, George Pierce 
Baker—this Olympian roster evokes a Harvard that in retrospect seems to be a Harvard 
of a golden age, or rather a golden afternoon, for the college seemed like some well-kept 
orchard, cooled by the first lengthening shadows and warmed by the sun of a benign enlighten- 
ment, where the fruits of knowledge and culture hung ripe, waiting to be plucked for the 
asking. l 

Lee Simonson, Harvard alumnus (1905-1908) . 


Gambridge was a social desert that would have starved a polar bear. 
Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams 


The belief in progress in its most naive form is still held by multitudes, especially in America. 
It may be doubted, however, whether in the future any one of a distinction comparable to 
that of President Eliot will be able to hold it with the same bland confidence. 


Irving Babbitt, Forum 81 : 2 
The nation needs from Harvard today men like Charles William Eliot. 


Franklin Roosevelt, Tercentenary Address at Harvard, 1936 


When T. S. Eliot joined Harvard in 1906, it was Harvard’s ‘golden 
era’; celebrities like William James, George Santayana, Josiah Royce, 
Irving Babbitt, G. L. Kittredge ruled the academic enclave. Herbert 
Howarth shows how the university curriculum in the hands of the giant 
academics had awakened some of the major interests in Eliot’s life. 
Lyndall Gordon, however, is more inclined to accept Henry Adams’s 
portrait of the Boston intellectual world as a ‘desert that would have 
starved a polar bear’ and John Jay Chapman’s estimate of President 
Eliot’s term at Harvard as a ‘glacial era’. She argues that although ‘the 
transition from St. Louis to Boston changed Eliot, Harvard itself barely 


*Reader in English Literature, Jadavpur University. 
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touched him’.? Eliot’s response to Harvard culture was, however, complex 
and Gordon’s statement is obviously an over-simplification. To see the 
situation in perspective one has to take note. of the two different streams 
of intellectual pursuit in the Harvard of Eliot’s time: (1) the newly 
awakened enthusiasm for studies in the physical sciences and technology, 
law and medicine, the enthusiasm which would ultimately shape the 
modern America; and (2) the old-fashioned preoccupation with meta- 
physical ‘oroblems—the problems not of the age but perennial. The two 
streams flowing almost in opposite directions represent, the inherent 
antithesis in American culture, the antithesis between pragmatism and 
the preference for a-life of abstruse speculation. It was in a sense a varia- 
tion of the older opposition between Calvinism and Unitarianism, between 
conservative Protestantism and Humanism, between two images of man, 
and the opposition took here a new form in conflicting academic choices 
and priorities. Harvard in the early years of. the century. .was indeed 
passing through a crisis. 


+ 
- l . 


The tension dates back to the time when on President Hill’s resigna- 
tion-on 30 September. 1868 Harvard looked for new leadership. Samuel 
Eliot Morison, a student at Harvard in 1908 (and thus a contemporary 
of T. S. Eliot, recounts the situation in Three Centuries of Harvard 1636-1936). 


-a 


` In the year 1869, Americà was in the midst of the most roaring, spectacular 
material development that she had ever known ... Steel mills in Pittsburgh 
were running full-blast; cotton and woollen mills in New England were hanging 
up new annual records of production ..... a 


re 


ee must expand with the country, ... or the age would pass’ her by? 


_ 


Rival universities—Yale and Princeton and Columbia and the newer 
ones like Cornell, Michigan, ‘Wisconsin and California, were forging ahead, 
quickly adapting themselves to the new age. Science and technology grew 
in importance and technological schools were attracting a large number 
of young boys eager to equip themselves for the work of building bridges 
and rail-roads and tapping natural resources. Harvard. with its ancient 
tradition of refined humanistic values and genteel pre-occupation with 
metaphysical niceties lagged behind: 


ee 
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E T. S. Eliot:and Harvard ‘3 


_ Harvard College was hidebound, the Harvard Law School senescent, the Medical 
‘School ineffective and the Lawrence Scientific School ‘the resort of shirks and 
stragglers’. It was an ominous fact that relatively fewer New Englanders were 
attending college in 1869 than in 1838: -051 per cent of the population in the 
one year as against ‘075 per cent in the other. Had a college of Liberal Arts any 
future, en as a fashionable finishing school for young gentlemen ?4 


The: selection. of a President would be of crucial importance, and the 
Board of Overseers, instead of holding an immediate election, urged on 
the Corporation to consider the responsibility the new President would 
have to assume. A restructuring was needed, and on this issue opinion 
divided into three channels : (1) the conservative interest in preserving a 
‘religious spirit, (2) the progressive awareness of.the need for reform and 
revitalization of the institute, and (3) the modernist enthusiasm for serious 
studies in mathematics and science. Conservative academics found in 
Andrew Preston Peabody, a Unitarian clergyman Preacher to the Uni- 
versity and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, the right sort of 
person. The progressives’ choice. was the competent administrator Charles 
William Eliot,.known already for his views on educational reforms.5 ‘The 
modernists did: not approve, as they did not consider C. W. Eliot a sound 
scholar in science. Morison records the immediate reaction: 


There was consternation in the college Faculty ... at the thought of Eliot; the 

classicists feared him, the scientists despised: ftir: and both groups communi- 

- , cated their feelings in no uncertain. terms to the Overseers. One group feared, 

in view of Eliot’s pronounced views in favour.of new subjects, that all the subtle 

_ values of a liberal education, accumulated over two centuries, would be dissipated; 

. Others represented that Eliot would ‘turn Harvard into a rival institute of 
technology. 


As a consequence the nomination of Charles William Eliot, the young 
chemist of thirty-five, by the Corporation was returned by. the Board of 
Overseers on April 21, and it was only when the nomination was placed 
before the Board a second time with the Corporation’s assurance that the 
choice was in ‘the best interest of the university’ that the Board ultimately 
concurred in the-election (on May 19, 1869) by a vote of sixteen to eight. 

The Boston Post predicted that G. W. Eliot’s administration ‘will prove 
a turning point in the history of Harvard, producing a body of accurate, 
trained and practical scholars whose influence will be powerfully and 
permanently- felt in the entire variety of professions and avocations’, And 
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when on October 19, 1869 the young President delivered his inaugural 
speech, the opening sentences neatly cut through the entangled dispute: 


The endless controversies whether language, philosophy, mathematics, or science 
supplies the best mental training, whether general education should be chiefly 
literary-or chiefly scientific, have no practical lesson for us today. This university 
recognizes no real antagonism between literature and science, and consents to 
no such narrow alternatives as mathematics or classics, science or metaphysics. 
We would have them all, and at their best. i 


Hugh Hawkins observes that this challenge 


set the tone for the entire address. The audience alternated between hushed 
attention and strong applause and people left the church with a conviction 
succinctly expressed by John Fiske, ‘we are going to have new times here at . 
Harvard’.” 


Some of the finest alumni of Harvard have recorded8 the radical 
transformation and the phenomenal growth of the university under the 
leadership of this energetic young President with a vision who ultimately 
became a national figure in the field of educational reform.® The President 
was equally interested in reforming the Law School, the Medical School 
and:the Scientific School, developing them into modern faculties of pro- 
fessional courses, and in- revitalizing the departments of fine arts and 
humanistic studies. Charles Moore’s courses on the fine arts and Norton’s 
lectures on the ‘History of the Fine Arts’ formed the nucleus around which 
was to grow the Harvard School for the study of aesthetics. Morison notes 
that by 1908 the Department was in a position to offer the undergraduates 
seven courses, including Santayana’s on aesthetics. Another event of the 
1880’s was the revitalization of the centre for Oriental Languages. In 
1880 Charles R. Lanman, ‘a scholar of unusual depth, precision, and 
imagination’, was invited from John Hopkins to join Harvard as Professor 
of Sanskrit. Harvard chronicles reveal the institution’s long-standing 
involvement with studies in oriental languages like Hebrew and Persian. 


The’ seventeenth-century humanists had recommended ‘the ‘study of 
Hebrew, so that every alumnus could get a direct access to the Old Testa- 
ment.1° With the introduction of George A. Reisner’s course of Egyptology 
in 1889 and Lanman’s courses on Sanskrit Harvard was tryirig to’ revive 
lier former eminence as the New World Centre for Oriental Studies. Pro- 
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fessor Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader was published in 1884 and he taught 
Indic Philology and related subjects at Harvard for half a century, T. S. 
Eliot joined these courses in his graduate years (1912-14) at the university. 
In 1880 Crawford H. Toy was appointed Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
and in 1882 his pupil David G. Lyon, specialist in Assyriology, was appoin- 
ted to the long suspended Hollis Chair of Divinity. This was the ambience 
that fostered T. S. Eliot’s interest in oriental myths and archetypes. 

In his inaugural oration President Eliot had declared that ‘the only 
conceivable aim of a college government in our day is to broaden, deepen 
and invigorate American teaching in all branches of iearning’ ;41 and he 
proved true to his ideal. The Department of Philosophy grew into a 
prestigeous centre of intellectual pursuit. The courses of George Herbert 
Palmer, William James, Josiah Royce and Santayana attracted students 
from different disciplines, and Morison notes that ‘graduate students 
flocked to them from all parts of the country, and from overseas’. The 
Divinity school too was revitalized and once again developed into a proper 
university school of theology. In 1808 the Andover Theological Seminary 
shifted to Cambridge and affiliated itself with Harvard. The reaffiliation 
of the orthodox wing with liberal Harvard proved the effectiveness of the 
new leadership in cutting across boundary lines even in the area of tough 
theological disputes. | | 


Il 


John Jay Chapman’s description of President Eliot's regime as a 
‘glacial era’ and Henry Adams’s impression of ‘a social desert’ suggest 
a cold conformism devoid of vitality, an atmosphere uncongenial to crea- 
tive initiative. The accounts are unfair and misleading. To his critics 
President Eliot erred on the side of liberalism rather than conformism. 
In introducing the ‘elective system’ in which an undergraduate student 
could choose his own courses of study, the President had liberalized uni- 
versity education. In his report for 1882-83 he had recommended the 
election of a few young men to the Board of Overseers. This was ahead 
of the times and made him unpopular with the more conservative aca- 
demics. The three major points on which the President faced criticism— 
and the critical attitude, we may note, was shared by T. S. Eliot—were; 

(i) The introduction of the elective system, 
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| (i) The relaxation of ecclesiastical rigour in campus life; and © ` 
- į(it) The restructuring of the syllabi to balance the classical bias. 


The ‘idea that young students aged about eighteen or nineteen could 
choose their courses better than their elders, ànd that they should also 
have a say in the administration of the university, were too new to-be 
received with general approval. And when college prayers were replaced 
by optional attendance ‘of a daily ‘religious service’, Harvard, the first 
American college to abandon compulsory Chapel,!8 became the ‘godless 
Harvard’ to the conservatives. In 1887 the Harvard Faculty dropped 
Greek from the list of subjects in which proficiency was required for the 
Entrance Examination and Morison observes that C. W. Eliot ‘more than 
any other man, is responsible for the greatest educational crime against 
American. youth—depriving him of his classical heritage’. pe i 
- T. S. Eliot came to Harvard at a time when, as Hugh Hawkins notes, 
President Eliot’s liberalism was already-under critical scrutiny. Hawkins 
views the reaction as part of a:general regression to conservatism in. Ame- 
rican higher. education and notes that ‘between 1900 and 1902 ‘the curri- 
cular pendulum in American higher education was on the point of swinging 
back toward prescription and control. Such was the case even at Harvard, 
though of this [President] Eliot for some time had no inkling’.14 The 
Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences had set up a ‘Committee on Im- 
proving Instruction’ in the spring of 1902. Morison observes that the 
committee felt the need for tightening up the system of undergraduate 
education, but was careful in its report not to recommend any measure 
which would affect the atmosphere of freedom essential for intellectual 
pursuits. Charles Francis Adams in his 1906: Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Columbia criticized the elective system as a ‘mischievous education 
fad which failed-to develop symmetrical minds’.16 In his ‘Address to New 
Students’ October 1, 1906 —the batch of new students included T. S. 
Eliot\—the President (who in his inaugural address of 1869 had declared 
that a university ‘is the last place in the world for a dictator.. Learning is 
always republican. It has idols but not masters’) noted the sharp conser- 
vative reaction: , i 


Now just in the last few years we have had a striking illustration of strong reaction 
against prevailing educational policies. There has come upon us right here on 
* these grounds and among Harvard’s constituents and widespread over thé country 
as well, a distrust. of freedom, for students, of freedom for citizens, of freedom for 


< 
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2. backward races of men. That is one cof the striking phenomena of our a a dis- 
trust of freedom! l a os 


The debate continued and the voice of dissent grew. And at the next 
change of leadership the new President Lawrence Tagale in his inaugural 
address of October 6; 1909 chalked out the lines on which his predecessor” S 
liberalism would oe modification: 


It is [in the college] that character EET to be shaped, oat aspirations ought 

to be formed, that citizens ought to be trained, and scholarly tastes implanted.. 

We must go forward and develop the elective system making it really systematic 
.. Taken gradually, liberty is a powerful stimulant; but Sa suddenly in 

large doses, it is liable to act as an intoxicant or an mee 


_. ‘The tension beneath Harvard’s ‘golden era’ was thus a tension between 
divergent concepts of education, and at a deeper level, a conflict between 
two views of life. As years later T. S. Eliot would sum it up, a theory of 
education derives from a philosophy of life, and the problem ultimately 
turns out to be a religious one.!® A Boston Unitarian, President Eliot had 
full faith in the human. potential: Morison recounts that ‘with singular 
appropriateness’ the inaugural ceremony in October 1869 had concluded 
with the great chorus from Sophocles’ Antigon : 


What a thing ts man ! Among all wonders 
The. wonder of the world is man himself. 


> p 


To the total development of this wonderful creature man, President Eliot 
devoted his full attention. He believed in progress and felt, gratified to 
note that his age was ‘the happiest age the world has ever seen’.?? For 
the young Eliot this Unitarian optimism was only another name for com- 
placency indicating a failure of perception of the deeper issues; and 
although his reaction was not yet clearly formulated, his disenchantment 
was unmistakable and, as Lyndall Gordon notes, he gradually drew back 
from this world to his ‘cocoon’, away from the tide. In college he moved 
away from the popular line of choice, opted for Greek and Latin courses 
at a time when these were no longer part of a compulsory curriculum 
(seven of his eighteen undergraduate courses were classical). He main- 
tained ‘an exterior of conformity, but he was-clearly out of tune with the 
prevailing optimism and with President Eliot’s liberal humanism, and his 
sympathies were more on the side of the critics of the President. | 
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In his speech in the Harvard Summer School of Theology 1909 
President Eliot chalked out the cardinal points in his ‘Religion of the 
Future’: 


1, ‘The religion of the future will not be based on authority either spiritual 
or temporal’. 

2. There will be ‘no personifications of the primitive forces of nature’. 

3. There will be ‘no worship express or implied, of dead ancestors, teachers 


or rulers’. 
4. The ‘primary object will not be the personal welfare or safety of the indi- 
vidual in this world or the other... .but service to others’. 


5. It ‘will not be propitiatory, sacrificial, or expiatory’. 
6. It ‘will not perpetuate the Hebrew anthropomorphic representations of God’. 
7. It ‘will not be gloomy, ascetic, or maledictory’. 


T. S. Eliot attended the course and, as Howarth suggests, could not have 
found it easy to share the President’s vision.2! Santayana mentions a 
basic incompatibility between serious poetry/profound religion and ‘genteel 
culture’: , 


Serious poetry, profound religion (Calvinism for instance), are the joys of an 
unhappiness that confesses itself, but when a genteel tradition forbids people 
to confess that they are unhappy, serious poetry and profound religion are closed 
by that.?? 


Santayana’ s words help us to understand Eliot’s predicament at Harvard. 

It is debatable whether Eliot’s severance from the American tradition 
was ever complete, but his growing unhappiness is evident. The poet of 
Fhe Waste Land, Ash Wednesday and Four Quartets had to part company with 
his Unitarian forbears. 


II 


The young Eliot’s dissatisfaction with Harvard culture must have 
raised in his mind certain basic questions regarding the true meaning and 
aim of education. The concern for education remained an ancestral legacy 
and till late in life the poet retained a lively interest in the changing con- 
cept of education. He spoke and wrote on different occasions closely exa- 
mining controversies over educational policies; his experience at Harvard 
enriched his perception and his deliberations show that he thought long 
and deeply on the subject. In his 1932 essay on “Modern Education and 
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the Classics’ he refers to the ‘elective system’ at President Eliot’s Harvard 
and points out two major defects of the system. Eliot notes that whereas 
in the case of the luckier few the elective system provides scope for early 
specialization—perhaps over-specialization—-among the average under- 
graduates the system only propagates drifting: 


For a small number of students this is in the main right. Even at a very early 
stage in school life, we can identify a few individuals with a definite inclination 
towards one group of studies or another. The danger for these fortunate ones 
is that if left to themselves they will overspecialize, they will be wholly ignorant 
of the general interests of human beings... .But the great majority of the people 
who are to be educated have no very strong inclination to specialize, because 
they have no definite gifts or tastes. Those who have more lively and curious 
minds will tend to smatter. No one can become really educated without having 
pursued some study in which he took no interest—for it is part of educatior 
to learn to interest ourselves in subjects for which we have no aptitude.” 


Eliot further observes that in rating one subject to be as good as another 
the system ignores the interrelation between disciplines and loses sight 
of the larger perspective. The liberal attitude towards education assumes 
that 


education is not a mere acquisition of facts, but a training of the mind as an 
instrument, to deal with any class of facts, to reason, and to apply the traming 
obtained in one department in dealing with new ones. The inference is drawn 
that one subject is as good, for education, as another; that the student should 
follow his own bent, and pursue whatever subject happens most to interest him.” 


But unless viewed in the right perspective no subject can be studied 
properly. Eliot points out that even philosophy ‘when divorced from theology 
and from the knowledge of life and of ascertainable facts, is but a famishing 
pabulum, or a draught stimulating for a moment, leaving behind drought 
and disillusion’.2° The root of the evil Eliot traces in the materialistic 
attitude to education. He notes that modern theories of education derive 
from the general emphasis, an alarmingly increasing one, on the idea of 
‘progress’—of ‘getting on’. Eliot thinks that the individual craving or 
motivation embodies the collective drive of the community towards mate- 
rialprosperity : 


The progress....of education for several centuries has been from one aspect 
a drift, from another aspect a push; for it has tended to be dominated by the 
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idea of getting on. The individual wants more education, not as an aid to the 
acquisition of wisdom but in order to get on; the nation wants more in order 
to get the better of other classes, or at least to hold its own against them. Educa- 
tion is associated therefore with technical efficiency on the one hand, and with rising in 
society on the other? (Italics mine) 


Physical expansion becomes a denominator of success, and Eliot mentions 
the major contribution in the field made by the Harvard President and 
his followers: 


American universities, ever since Charles William Eliot and his contemporary 
‘educators’, have tried to make themselves as big as possible in a mad competition 
for numbers: it is very much easier to turn a little university into a big one than 
to reduce the size of one that has grown too big.....America grew very rich— 
that is to say, it produced a considerable number of millionaires, and the next 
generation set itself to an equally mad programme of building, erecting within 
a short time a great variety of imposing, though in some places rather hastily 
built, halls and dormitories and even chapels. And when you have sunk so 
much money in plant and equipment....when your whole national system 
of higher education is designed for an age of expansion, for a country which 
is going indefinitely to increase its population, grow rich, and build more uni- 
versities—then you will find it very difficult to retract.2? 


In Literature and the American College (1908) Irving Babbitt had decried 
the trend. “We seem certain’, he said, ‘to break all records of bigness, but 
unless that bigness is tempered by quality we shall sprawl helplessly in 
the midst of our accumulated wealth and power, or at best arrive at a 
sort of senseless iteration.’ Eliot refers to Babbitt’s essay on President 
Ehot published in the Forum (81 : 2) and observes: ‘Humanism had done 
no greater service than in its criticism of modern education’.28 And years 
later he would recollect how in Harvard Babbitt’s ‘outspoken contempt 
for methods of teaching in vogue had given him a reputation for un- 
popularity which attracted to him some discerning graduates and under- 
graduates’.®® ‘The young Eliot shared much of the master’s reaction. In 
Babbitt’s view the neglect of the classics was a natural corollary of this 
senseless expansion at the expense of quality, and Eliot considers this a 
symptom of the growth of materialism in the contemporary world. In 
‘Second Thoughts About Humanism’ Eliot says that the neglect of huma- 
nistic discipline in the universities makes the study of philosophy almost 
an exercise in the void: . : 
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The teaching of philosophy to young men who have no background of humanistic 
education, the teaching of Plato and Aristotle to youths who know no Greek 
and are completely ignorant of ancient history, is one of the tragic farces of 
American education. We reap the whirlwind of pragmatists, behaviourists etc. 
Incidentally, it is a public misfortune that Mr. Bertrand Russell did not have 
a classical education. 


‘The classical spirit, in its purest form’, Babbitt said, ‘feels itself consecrated 
to the service of a high, impersonal reason. Hence its sentiment for res- 
traint and discipline, its sense of proportion and pervading law.’%! Eliot 
shares Babbitt’s enthusiasm for classical studies, but his perspective is 
fundamentally different. In Babbitt’s view, classical culture fosters and 
sharpens the faculty of reason, the handmaid of Humanism, and for Eliot, 
an exponent of Catholic values, classical culture provides an antidote to 
materialism: 


There are two and only two finally tenable hypotheses about life: the Catholic 
and the matertalistic. The defence of the study of the classical languages must 
ultimately rest upon their association with the former, as must the defence of 
the primacy of the contemplative over the active life.* 


He considers it useless to expect due recognition of the classics in the 
educational institutions —public schools or universities—all committed to 
materialistic ends. and concludes that the classics should be ‘permanently 
associated where they belong, with something permanent: the historical 
Christian Faith.’ This essay, Eliot’s earliest one on education, records 
his fundamental dissent with Charles William Eliot. He totally rejects the 
secular concept of education and insists: ‘As only the Catholic and the. 
communist know, all education must be ultimately religious education.’ 
The universities, he says, ‘are too far gone in secularization, they have too 
long lost any common fundamental assumption as to what education is 
for, and they are too big’.®4 Hence he recommends a revival of the monastic 
teaching orders: “The first educational task of the communities should 
be the preservation of education within the cloister, uncontaminated by 
the deluge of barbarism outside.’ Nearly a decade later in his paper on 
‘The Christian Conception of Education’, delivered to the Archbishop of 
York’s Conference at Malvern in 1941, Eliot analyses what he considers 
a basic perversity in the prevailing system of education and as an illus- 
tration he refers again to the principles of liberal education championed 
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by Charles William Eliot. Referring to the rapid diversification in the 
academic curricula in the nineteenth century, Eliot says: 


In America, where development and change in education naturally met with 
less resistance or criticism, this centrifugal tendency was even elevated into 
a principle; and it was maintained, by a distinguished educator of the last century 
(himself trained as a scientist) that one subject of instruction was as good as 
another for turning out an educated man. This belief the educator in question 
complemented by another (arising from that optimistic faith in the natural goodness 
of the human will which prevailed at that time and which perhaps a sounder theology might 
have corrected) to the effect that a youth of eighteen, entering a university, was 
competent to decide for himself what subject or combination of subjects could 
best provide him with a liberal education. The only criterion of whether a subject 
was necessary for your education, was whether you happened at the time to 
be interested in it.38 (Italics mine) 


He concludes the paper firmly asserting that ‘the soul of education’ 
must be inspired by Christianity as this alone could save education from 
‘worldliness.’87 Later in life in his lectures on ‘The Aims of Education’, 
delivered at the University of Chicago in November 1950, he again stresses 
the negative aspects of ‘the unrestraint of the free elective system’ practised 
in the universities of his time. He mentions how merely by passing exa- 
minations in a certain number of wholly unrelated subjects ‘one could, 
in three or four years, obtain the certificate of education —the diploma of 
bachelor of arts’.88 Here, as in the earlier paper of 1942, Elliot points out 
that the problems of education are essentially related to problems of reli- 
gion: ‘the improvement of man as man’ remains ‘an empty phrase’ on 


the secular level unless we find an answer to the basic question, “What is 
Man ?’89 
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COUNTER TRADE : AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


S. BHAUMIK” 


Counter Trade or barter has assumed significant proportions in recent 
times. It is a collection of practices resorted to by countries in exchanging 
goods and services across their borders bilaterally without the obligations 
of international trade and payments based on multilateralism and fixed 
exchange rates. Its growth and expansion and its acceptance which is 
both tacit and overt on the part of both poor and rich nations is an index 
of the former’s constant urge to go beyond the constraints of balance of 
payments deficit and chronic debt-problems, and an incentive on the part 
of the latter to push sales behind the curtain of Transnational affiliates. 
Understood in this way, counter trade may be construed as an attempt 
at survival on the part of the poor and a subterfuge, to continue to con- 
solidate the gains if not to extend them on the part of the rich. 

The origin of counter trade can be traced to the post-war develop- 
ments in international trade and payments in terms of institutions and 
principles. The Two institutions namely, the International Monetary 
Fund and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with their aff- 
liates emphasized Multilateral Trade based on fixed exchange rates. The 
task of supplying the international means of payments and transaction 
(international liquidity) was conferred on and subsequently confined to 
the reserve-currency countries. And restrictions on trade of the discrimi- 
natory and non-discriminatory nature were to be withdrawn or dismantled 
gradually overtime. In some way, the arrangements were largely aimed 
at rectifying the defects of a system based on shortsighted exchange rate 
changes and movements of short-run capital. However, it is the narrow 
and short-sighted behaviour of those who participated in it, of those whose 
aspirations got shattered, and those who stayed outside because of their 
ideological and economic differences, that prejudiced the functioning of 
the system from its inception. In short, it was the cleavage in the interests 
and practices pursued by nations within and outside the system that was 
responsible for the failure of the system and the consequent and sometimes 
concomitant growth of counter trade. 


* Assistant Professor of Economics, Goenka College of Commerce and Business Administration, Calcutta, 
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a E Cleavage manifested: In the first place, the myopic behaviour of 
“yeserve-cur rency countries needs clarification. These are the countries 
which issue their currency as inter-national liquidity required by coun- 
` tries for meeting trade and payments obligations as well as for speculative 
purposes. By issuing their own currencies as international means of pay- 
ment they try to extract a monopoly profit by making the other countries 
hold reserve currencies. This is referred to as the problem of “‘Seigniorage”’ 
—which is the difference between the cost of a mass of bullion (gold) and 
the value as money of the pieces coined from it, usually claimed by a 
sovereign or feudal over lord as a prerogative from his subordinates. In 
terms of reserve currency, it is a monopoly profit enjoved by the issuing 
central bank of the country which is equal to the difference between the 
resources used in creating the commodity money (in gold coin) and the 
resources used in printing the reserve currency in the form of paper money.- 
Hence those who hold such currency willingly forego the alternative use 
of their scarce resources which are now claimed by the reserve-currency 
country in the form of balance of payment deficit in the current account. 
Hence any reserve creation is inextricably related to reserve holding by 
others and the concomitant and consequent transfer of real resources 
from the latter to the former. The important thing to note is that such 
transfer involves not only current resources but also future resources. Thus 
_ the resource-scarce poor countries are made poorer by the transfer mecha- 
nism of reserve-creation. Analysing this issue, Dr. Iqbal, S. Gulati in his 
Ramesh Dutt Lecture delivered at the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, 
Calcutta, argues that what concerns the world is not the inefficient and 
illogical practice of meeting claims on world liquidity—but the inequity 
in a system where so much depends on the decisions ôf so few. The ex- 
cessive concern for shortage of liquidity has ignored and also possibly 
escaped the severely regressive distribution of the transfer of resources 
that it entails especially for low-income non-oil producing countries. 
Secondly, the rapid rise in the external debt obligations of the deve- 
loping countries in the 70s and the 80s has given rise to the problem of 
sustainability of a plan. A country’s economic plans are sustainable if the 
present value of its consumption plans is less than or equal to the present 
value of its incomes generated with debt or trade. One might also add 
the requirement that servicing the debt in terms of interest and principal 
payment over-seas in currencies of the donor countries would not result 
in consumption below the subsistence level. This sort of analysis in terms 
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of consumption represents a shift in thinking from investment bias of ex- 
ternal financing which so long held the ground of discussion on the subject. 


The basis of this bias towards investment is found in the growth-cum- 
debt-models. ‘Traditionally, analysis of the economic problems of deve- 
loping countries has focused on lack of capital, both physical and human, 
and of other complementary inputs. Rapid progress insolving these pro- 
blems is seen to be impeded by a number of bottlenecks-—domestic savings, 
foreign exchange, and human skills. As particular emphasis 1s on the 
savings bottleneck, external finance (debt-finance) is seen as a source of 
increased resources for investment. The first attempt to put this Investment 
role of external finance in a growth framework used the Harrod-Domar 
Model. It mainly tried to focus on as to how debt-problems evolve over 
time and does not focus on how much a country should borrow (in terms 
of an optimum-framework). The fundamentals of this model are: Output 
is produced according toa fixed coefficients technology. A target growth 
rate in conjunction with the fixed capital/output ratio determines the 
required investment ratio. There is a fixed marginal propensity to save 
out of output. Foreign borrowing is needed to fill the gap between the 
required level of investment and the level of domestic savings, and also 
to service outstanding debt. Using this framework, it is possible to derive 
' the time path of debt and other relevant indicators. However, as our con- | 
cern is with the sustainability issue, the debt/output ratio will reach a 
finite limit only if the target rate of growth is greater than the real interest 
rate. However, even here (finite—debt/output ratio case), debt policies 
may not be sustainable as interest payment on debt could exhaust output, 
in which case income would be zero. Further, if the target rate of growth 
is less than the real interest rate, then the debt-situation is not sustainable- 
independent of the marginal product of investment. The source of this 
problem (conflict) lies with the specification of consumption behaviour 
in the model. Consumption (saving) behaviour is specified as a function of 
output, not of income. Hence income accruing to foreigners (through.debt- 
servicing) is assumed as if it were consumable. The higher the propensity 
to consume and the lower the ratio of domestic income to output, the more 
likely that problems (debt) will arise. If, on the other hand, consumption 
is specified as a function of income rather than- output, the results are 
different—f(on theoretical grounds, income specification of consumption 
behaviour seems more appropriate than the output specification). 
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An added reason for debt-problem (where debt is not sustainable) 
‘to arise is the infra-structural nature of Government debt-financed invest- 
ment, which benefits the private sector without making it pay for the 
benefit it receives. In this case for a debt situation to be sustainable, it is 
necessary that the tax base expand quickly enough to allow for the govern- 
ment to service debt. The expansion of the tax base is determined by 
private savings,—investment behaviour. Thus, low private savings beha- 
viour can be a source of debt problems in situations in which governments 
face such fiscal constraints. In whichever way we look, the debt problem 
arises because government expenditure is over- oe in less developed 
countries. 

The previous analysis regarding the sustainability of external financing 
of development misses a significant aspect of international lending—its 
coercive in equity. It has been observed by the Bank for International 
Settlements (BIS) that in contravention of International Monetary Fund 
aid package, international banks have taken more money out of heavily- 
indebted countries in Latin America, Africa and Eastern Europe than 
they have put in. They put $ 2:3 billion and withdrew $ 4 billion in the 
last two-and half year period—-when they were supposed to put $ 15 
billion in new loans. What is particularly intriguing and painful is that 
because of debt there has taken place a gargantuan transfer of net re- 
sources (net capital flows which are equal to new borrowing and resche- 
duling minus debt service) from the peripheral countries to the major 
capitalist centres. The rise was from $ 7 billion in 1981 to $ 74 bullion 
in 1985—a ten—fold leap. This however excludes transnational Cor- 
porations’ profit-repatriation and capital flights.. When every thing is put 
together, a staggering sum of some 230 to 240 billion dollar worth of one 
way transfer of resources has taken place within the specified 
period. 

No less onerous is the conditionality of IMF/World Bank lending and 
also for repayment of debt—which is to prod Third World Countries to 
boost the volume of their primary commodity exports. This is assisted 
by deliberate commodity forecasts of World Bank which artificially go for 
a hike in primary product prices (improvement in primary. countries’s 
terms of Trade) thereby deliberately engineering oversupply of exports 
and attendant or consequent lowering of prices when there are no takers. 
The main idea behind such forecasting is to sustain a deflationary bias 
and process in the inputs used by capitalist countries. Thus the primary 
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exporters are forced to exchange a larger volume of commodities at lower 
prices for a shrinking basket of goods priced dearly. Thus larger and 
larger amounts of the dwindling export earnings of these countries must 
be reimbursed for an unending spiral of bigger and bigger debt-interest 
and principal payments. 

Thus the issue of debt-repayment and debt-rescheduling has reached 
or more than reached a point of saturation where the debt-receiving 
countries find themselves more poor and miserable because of debt-induced 
growth (this reminds us of J. N. Bhagwati’s famous coinage ‘‘Immiserizing 
growth”). Hence it is this crucial issue which compels the low-income 
debtors to switch away from established trade and payments channels and 
engage themselves in trade without cash.’ 

‘Rich nations’ options: Poor nations are not alone in search of counter- 
trade. Developed countries show a rather disproportionate interest in 
entering into transactions that go beyond the purview of conventional 
trade norms, A substantial proportion of international trade of these coun- 
tries now consists of direct intrafirm transactions between various affiliates 
of the same multinational firm. For example, in 1970, manufacturing ex- 
ports from parent U.S. companies to théir affiliates abrodd accounted 
fot over 20 per cent of all U.S. manufacturing exports. In the same year, 
intra-firm trade within the U.S. controlled multinationals alone accoun- 
ted for about 10 per cent of all World Trade in manufactures. The im- 
portant thing to note here is not the growth of such internalized transactions 
overtime among the affiliates but the response of a country’s trade flows 
to changes in economic activity and relative competitiveness. For instance, 
Trade flows generated by the location decisions of a firm with large fixed 
investments in several countries may not respond as rapidly to: shifts in 
relative prices as those of an independent producer in traditional trade 
who is unconcerned with the effect of his actions on the profitability of 
‘overseas affiliates. It has been observed that the response of such intra- 
firm trade flows to shifts in aggregate demand and relative prices differs 
from the response of more conventional trade. In particular, it is found 
that intra-firm trade flows exhibit significantly lower price responsiveness 
or elasticity compared to traditional trade. l 

This lower price elasticity stems from the existence’ of large fixed 
investments in several countries by a single multinational firm which makes 
it respond less rapidly to shifts in relative prices compared ‘with the res- 
ponse of independent producers that are unconcerned with the effects 
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of their actions on others. Secondly, the firm may resort to discrimination 
through market division geographically to obtain lower price responsive- 
ness. | | 
Thirdly, integration of plants in different countries has an effect on 
the type of products produced in each plant. The integrated plants produce 
goods tailored to the firm’s particular manufacturing and distribution 
needs, and these goods have fewer close substitutes than the standardized 
alternatives available in the open market. In the event the firm produces 
its own specialised inputs which it does very often, it acts as discriminating 
monopsonist and appropriates consumer’s surplus and covers the cost 
of producing inputs. Such a switch from buying inputs in open market to 
get them produced by subsidiary in a specialized form will lower price 
resposiveness of such firms to international trade transactions. And U.S. 
Tariff Commission, 1973, confirms that the need for such specialised inputs 
is significant in Transport and Electrical industries in which the share 
of intra-firm trade in terms of industry origin is the highest:—43 per cent. 
The lesson of this low price elasticity of intra-firm trade for poor 
countries is that it will lower the price elasticity of exports of the developed 
countries, increase their prices more than those of imports from poor 
countries, encourage greater economic integration among developed 
industrial countries and confer upon them greater gain from trade. Thus 
not only payments and financial relationship in terms of reserve currency 
and debt-syndrome but also the production arrangement and trade flows 
that emanate from it move in a highly discriminatory and inequitious 
manner making the poor nations hurt or harassed to take recourse to 
counter trade. oS Se . | 
And when the poor nations’ lot comes to the surface, they themselves 
have certain definite positive points to offer in favour of counter trade. 
In the first place, any significant reduction in poverty in these countries 
today has been equated with the expansion in the volume of economic , 
activity -they themselves undertake in terms of industrialization pro- 
gramme and through trade among themselves. And with regard to the 
latter it has been found that less developed countries trade proportionately 
more with the developed countries and proportionately less with each- 
other than is optimal from their stand-point.. Consequently,- from the. 
point of view of their. own development via industrialization, these coun- 
tries should engage in more trade. among themselves. Working on this 
idea, Ragnar Nurkse in his “Equilibrium and growth in World Economy” 
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writes, “Manufacturing for home markets in the less developed countries 
(in terms of import substituting industrialization) must ïnclude also pro- 
duction in these countries for export to each other’s markets”. 

Secondly, as counter trade is Bilateral in nature poor countries have 
their options in selecting their trade partners; the items to be traded, and 
the specific terms—whether spot or futures —more often the latter type 
of market and the extent of deferred pay involved and time ‘gained in 
either exchanging commodities or paying for them otherwise. In other 
words, bilateralism enters a greater element of choice and time in relating 
production plan to sales plan and also greater certainty to the participants. 
Further, the mutuality of interests may also prevent or minimize loss or 
waste of resources as demand conditions enter into the agreements suffi- 
ciently ahead of time. 

Thirdly, such transactions may build a strong sense of confidence 
in the poor producers now ‘that their products have become saleable and 
have acquired foothold through acceptance by others —be it poor neigh- 
bours. This confidence may go a long way in improving product qualities 
and product diversification as well as cheapening product prices—ulti- 
mately developing a system of economic integration among the low-income 


countries. ‘This growth of new demonstration effect in production will not 


be any mean achievement (to poor nations). 

Finally, the most important object lesson to be derived from counter 
trade by less developed countries is the accent on learning process ‘itself. 
It is that conventional trade was never free nor could it aspire to be in 
future. Hence trade theories are analyses theorized by analysts of coun- 
tries to suit their individual interests. And more often than not trade was 
guided or guarded by conscious state machinery to maximize the ‘gains 
from it. All that nations singularly and severally do or are expected to 
do is to ‘manage’ it in their favour no matter what theories have in them 
or prescribe. 
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A NOTE ON THE HAND IMAGE IN MACBETH 


- BHUPENDRANATH SEAL* 


Critics do-not seem to have noticed that Shakespeare has made use 
of the hand image in Macbeth to emphasize the moral theme of evil and 
temptation. Shakespeare has perfectly recorded the moral quality of 
human actions with the help of the hand image. Macbeth commits the 
most grievous crime by slaying Duncan with his own hands. By his. hands 
he violates moral Jaws. After Duncan’s murder he remains a conscience- 
struck criminal and looks often at his hands. His hands, that symbolise 
his savagery, rouse his fear and consequently provide the key image that 
is linked with all the important events of the play. 

That Shakespeare focusses his attention upon hands is evident in 
the beginning of the play. The witches, who are embodiments of the evil 
forces, are described as going about ‘hand in hand’! (I, iii. 32) for their 
action when they meet Macbeth for the first time on the blasted heath. 
The combining of the evil forces, suggested by the witches’ joining hands, 
sow the seed of tragedy. Macbeth’s desire for kingship —his thoughts of 
Duncan’s murder| —are at once related to his hands. Lust for power swells 
up in him. He is so stirred by the witches’ prophecies that he thinks of 
prompt action to fulfil his ambition. 

The partial fulfilment of the prophecies of the witches makes Macbeth 
rely more on their words. He is fully unnerved when Duncan proclaims 
Malcolm the successor to the throne. Macbeth, fear-haunted, thinks at 
once of the contemplated murder the moment he comes to know of 
Duncan’s proposed visit to his castle. Dark deeds are better done in the 
dark. But the deed of murder would be too horrible a sight for him. He 
wants his eyes to be shut when the deed will be done by the hand. Yet he 
does not want to miss the mark. Macbeth thinks of the murder by calling 
up the image of the hand: 


Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. (I. IV. 5Q) 


*Lecturer, Dpeartment of English, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta. 
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John Lawlor has commented upon’ what Kenneth Muir calls the ‘hand- 
eye opposition”? 1 in the above passage: 


‘Desire for the crown momentarily overcomes the horror he feels for the deed; 
or, to speak precisely, horror not for the deed but for the doing. We end with 
the impossible desire, the third term between doing and not doing, seeing and 
not seeing, which, it is now plain, is Macbeth’s deepest wish’.3 


-~ 


After receiving the news of Duncan’s visit to her castle Lady Macbeth 
„advises her wavering husband to suit his looks to the occasion. As a host 
he should extend to his guest king the hand of hospitality but actually 
we like'a poisonous snake: 


~ 


To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome.in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like th’innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under’t. 
i (I. V. 63) 


Shakespeares’ use of the hand image is ironical as it is used with great 
dramatic effect in exposing the crime of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Meeting Lady -Macbeth, his hostess, at her castle, Duncan tells her to 
give him her ‘hand’ (I. VI 29). The hand image hereis morally significant. 
It is lady Macbeth who finally instigates her husband to commit the 
murder of Duncan. Her hand will not be the hand of hospitality. It will 
be to cruel for Duncan. She screws Macbeth’s courage to ‘the sticking 
place’ when he faces the intense conflict between courage and moral 
cowardice. The hand image here justifies the state of contrast between 
‘appearance and reality’—a device well adopted by Shakespeare here 
and elsewhere in the play for dramatic effect. As Kenneth Muir says: “The 
contrast between the man- and his clothes is one example of a much wider 
contrast between appearance and reality, which is expressed also in the 
image that contrasts the picture with the thing depicted. There is a con- 
‘tinual opposition between desire and ‘act, and between the hand and the 
other organs and senses.’4 | 

Before the murder of Duncan Macbeth becomes afraid in advance 
of its horrible consequences. He is unable to stop the consequences re- 
sulting from the murder. He fears ‘even-handed Justice’ (I. vii. 10). The 
hand image here specially suits the play’s ienes G a orar 
and retribution of sin. 
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Before the murder of Duncan Macbeth’s imagination calls up the 
floating vision of a dagger in which the dread of murder and his moral 
choice are both vividly present. What is to be particularly noticed in this 
vision is that Macbeth sees the handle of the dagger being turned towards 
his hand. He speaks of seizing it and actually seizes it in emptiness: 


Is this a dagger, which I see before me, . 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee:— - 

[.have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
(IE. 4, 3 3) 


After the murder of Duncan hand images are found in the dialogue 
between Macbeth and his wife. He looks at his blood-stained hands and 
tells his wife: “This is a sorry sight’ (II. ii. 20). He considers his hands as 
‘hangman’s hands” (II. ii. 27). Lady Macbeth advises him: 


Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
ease (IT. ii. 45) 


Macbeth looks at his hands again and again and the word ‘hand’ occurs 
thrice in his monologue here. The utterance is couched in a language 
which, as winifred Nowottny says, ‘touches the verge of the incomprehen- 
sible of nightmare or apocalypse or hallucination’. Macbeth will never 
be able to rid himself of the sense of guilt, forever imprinted on his hands: 


What hands are here ? Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Glean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudious seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


(II. ii. 59) 


Kenneth Muir has rightly observed that after the murder of Duncan both 
criminals (Macbeth and Lady Macbeth) are obsessed by the thought of 
their bloody hands.§ | _ 

The hand image continues to be linked with Macbeth’s bloody 
business till the end. To ensure his kingship he thinks of another murder, 
his inescapable choice. His faith in the witches’ prophecies rouses his fear 
of Banquo. His invocation to Night (III. iii. 46), which includes a hand 
image, calls for disorder of the natural elements. He wants to strip him- 


\ 
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self of all humanity. Shakespeare makes it clear that the hand image is 
an inseparable part of Macbeth’s imaginative vision. 

The play’s moral purpose is heightened by Shakespeare’s presentation 
of Banquo as Macbeth’s contrast. Banquo has been presented as a man 
of honesty. He was also flattered by the witches when they predicted that 
he would be the father of a line of kings. But Banquo paid little heed to 
the witche’s predictions. Rather, he considered them as instruments of 
darkness. After the murder of Duncan Banquo apprehends the truth and 
takes a solemn oath before Malcolm and others for holding a council to 
know ‘this most bloody piece of work (II. iv. 128),-Banquo. says: 


Fears and scruples shakes us: 

In the great hand of God I stand; and thence 

Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 

Of treasonous malice. (II. iv. 129) 


The hand image as evoked by these words of Banquo, whose conscience 
is not defiled, suggests by contrast Macbeth’s hellish depravity. The 
perceptive comments of H. M. Percival on the above passage stress Banquo’s 
moral worth and practical wisdom: 


Banquo has observed everything, spoken very little, and now, with that wisdom 
that ever acts with safety, takes the lead; he proposes the holding ofa court 
of enquiry into this yet not fully explained tragedy, and places himself under 
the guidance of God, as the upholder of justice against treason; he knows more 

- of what has gone before-than any of the thanes present among the guests, and 
has stronger suspicions, therefore, than any of them; buthe has given no signs 
of what they are, for that would be dangerous to them, and fruitless of redress, 
as long as they are in that castle.’ 


Macbeth regrets that he has no descendant. He suffers mentally to 
think of the fruitless nature of his kingship. His fears stick deep i in Banquo. 
Macbeth thinks of Banquo, remembers the witches’ prophecies and regrets: 


He chid the Sisters, 

When first they put the name of King upon me, ` epee 
And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like, a 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 2 J 
No son of mine succeeding. ; (III. 1. 56) 
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Macbeth’s state has come to such a pass that he thinks of ensuring 
his position by pursuing the career of blood. Macduff’s refusal of his in- 
vitiation to attend the banquet leads him to take up further bloody plans 
against him. The secret idea of Macduff’s assassination becomes clear as 
Macbeth speaks to his wife: 


I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far, that, honi I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 

Which must be acted, ere they may be scanned. ; 
| (ILI. iv. 135). / 


Towards the end of his career Macbeth becomes a hardened criminal. 
His inhuman ferocity that causes Scotland’s suffering is summed up by a 
hand image included in Lenox’s condemnation of him: 


Some holy Angel 
Fly. to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs’d ! ; 
oa vi. 45) 
Pi 


Macbeth, ever conscious of self-protection, reacts sharply when 
Macduff, whom he wants to kill, escapes and flies to England. This has 
been made possible only because of his delay. So he takes a firm resolve 
‘basing his thoughts, expressed in aside, entirely on a hand image: 


From this moment, 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. 

(IV. i. 146) 


Like her husband Lady Macbeth is also obsessed by the image of 
bloody hand. A prey to her conscience, she tells her husband: ‘My hands 
are of your colour’. (IT. ii. 63). The sight and smell of blood-stained hands 
haunt her even in sleep. The hand-obsession, that rouses Macbeth’s fear _ 
in waking hours, takes deep roots in her unconscious psyche and makes 
her walk in sleep: 
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++ Here’s the smell of the-blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand Oh.! Oh! Oh! 


(V. i. 48) 


This is not all. She makes another utterance that brings before the audience 
the entire vision of sin associated with her life: 


Wash your hands, put on your night-gown; look not so pale.—I tell you yet 
again, Banquo’s buried: he cannot come out on’s grave. 


(V. i. 59) 
She again mutters before the doctor: 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand. f , 
What’s done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. l 
(V: i. 63) 


The hand image suggests that she now needs help. Her words prove the 
victory of moral reality. The brief image evoked by such words as “little 
hand’ recreate the scene of Duncan’s murder. The hand image here 
suggests that Lady Macbeth’s crime is not small. The underlying irony 
of her utterance brings out the spiritual strain that causes her sleep-walking. 

A major effect of the play is achieved by Shakespeare’s frequent use 
of the hand image. Each image forms a link in the chain of drama in 
~ which murder, thoughts of murder and retributive justice are the themes. 
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ON THE RAGAS IN JAYADEVA’S GITAGOVINDA 


SUDAKSHINA BANDYOPADHYAY* 


The famous songs of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda! have charmed the con- 
noisseur through the ages. The Gitagovinda is perhaps the. only representa- 
tive lyric in Sanskrit literature in the truest sense of the term. The word 
‘lyric’ is connected with the word ‘lyre’? which was a kind of instrument 
used in ancient Greece. Hence ‘lyric’ originally meant a composition 
which was set to tune. In the later period the connotation of the term has 
undergone a change. ‘Lyric’ now means a short poem in which a particular 
sentiment of the poet finds expression within a small compass of compo- 
sition, and there is hardly any scope in it for elaborate descriptions which 
are not directly connected with the main theme. In this sense Kālidāsa’s 
Meghadita is a successful lyric. | . | 

Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda is a lyric in both the senses of the term. As a 
lyric meant for being set to tune, the Gitagovinda has got twelve ragas. These 
ragas are (1) Gurjari, (2) Deśavarādī, (3) Vasanta, (4) Ramakiri or 
Ramakri (modern Ramkeli), (5) Malavagauda, (6) Karnata, (7) Desakha, 
(8) Gondakiri or Gondakri (modern Gunakeli), (9) Malava, (10) Bhairavi, 
(11) Vibhasa, (12) Varadi. Among these rāgas, Ramakiri, Bhairava, 
Vibhasa, Gurjari and Gondakiri are morning varieties. As regards the 
others, there is a divergence of opinion (regarding the time) between the 
old and now schools. 

But the names of the rdgas are not the same in all recensions of the 
poem. In the Rastkapriya Commentary on the Gitagovinda by Ranakumbha,? 
we find the names of two ragas in place of Gurjari and Bhairavi mentioned 
above. They are Lalita and Bhairava, not found in the generally accepted 
text of the poem. 

It may be that the rdgas for these songs were not prescribed by Jaya- 
deva himself. Otherwise they would have been the same in all recensions. 
Or, should we assume that the commentator made changes in naming 
the ragas ? It appears that the régas mentioned in the Rasikapriya Com- 
mentary were much popular and widely in use in the time of the commen- 
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tator. Swami Prajnanananda, one of the most reputéd musicologists, has 
given us two charts of rdgas mentioned in the Gitagovinda.? It is interesting 
to note that both the generally accepted text with the commentary of 
Pujari Gosvamin and the text which the Rastkapriya Commentary had 
before it, have a tendency towards getting the poems set to the morning 
ragas. Lalita and Bhairava mentioned in the Rasikapriya commentary 
. belong to morning varieties. So in both the texts we find a good number 
of morning régas whereas the demand of the plot is mostly the nocturnal 
ones. Of the total number of rdgas, some are, of course, suitable for morning 
as well as night. As regards: the others (i.e. where the morning ragas are 
set to the songs though the plot is presented in the background of evening 
or night), our question is—-did Jayadeva have a different conception of 
these ragas ? The probable answer to this question is that, whoever might 
have been responsible for setting r@gas to the songs, he or she considered 
the poem to be a stutikdvya or a poem of prayer, and, as such, this could 
be sung in the morning which is an ideal time for prayer. According to 
the traditional belief, the amorous sports of Radha and Krsna do not 
develop syigararasa, but bhaktirasa. Hence a work like the Gitagovinda would 
be most suitable for the time of prayer. The morning ragas are, 
therefore, quite appropriate for the good number of songs of the 
Gitagovinda. 7 - 


One may argue that the time of prayer is not only morning but 
evening and mid-day as well. So it is not quite proper to say that mostly 
the morning rdgas are set to the songs because the poem is meant for - 
prayer. Our answer to this objection is as follows. Though songs are sung 
as prayers in all the three times, morning is the most appropriate time 
for this purpose. For, our mind remains more calm and serene in the 
morning and, as per popular belief, morning is the precursor of the whole 
day. So there is nothing incongruous in these songs, containing descrip- 
tions of evening or night, being sung with the morning ragas. So far as the 
devotee is concerned, the rasa (aesthetic relish) develops with Radha and 
Krsna as vibhdvas. That is why when the devotee gets plunged into bhaktirasa 
at the time of prayer; he does not pay much attention to the timing of 
the ragas, he is rather indifferent to the same. Because, the raga that appeals 
to the mind of the devotee gets prominence in the’ sphere of devotion. It 
is noteworthy that even in some of the songs of Rabindranath Tagore, 
the ragas do not conform to the theme of the songs so far as the relevant 
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time is concerned. When the poct’s mind gets merged in the ocean of 
devotion, the theoretical rules of the sastra disappear.® 

Further, the Gitagovinda, known as a padagiti, is the forerunner of the 
later padaval. Caryagitis and pajragitis are known as early padagitis. These 
two types of early padagitis, were composed in between the 10th and 12th 
centuries A.D. and the time of Jayadeva also is the 12th century a.p.é 
So it is not unlikely that Jayadeva was influenced by them. The carydgitis 
and yajragitis have a close affinity to the Gitagovinda in point of applicability 
in prayer. Moreover, the ragas used in the Gitagovinda are found in caryé 
and vajragitts. Perhaps these particular rāgas were popular in those days 
and widely used in prayer songs. 
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4. My attention to this fact was drawn by Sri Rajyeswar Mitra, the reputed musico- 
logist of Calcutta. Example: the song ogo vadhit sundari...... of Tagore. The ragas 
used here are morning varieties whereas the song contains the portrayal of a new- 
wed bride, the night of phdlguna (a month of the spring time), moonlight, etc. Two 
or three morning rdgas are set to this song. One is Bhairo or Bhairava (a special type 
of Bhairava with komala ni, specially introduced by Rabindranath) and the other 
is Bhairavi. There may be a touch of Kalingra in between the two rdgas i.e., Bhairava 
or Bhairavi. 

5. From the Madlapafiji edited by A. B. Mohanty (P. 36), it is known that Narasimha 
II of the Ganga family introduced the singing of the Gitagovinda’s padas as part of the 
worship of Jagannatha. Moreover, from inscription No. 6 on the left side of the 
Jayavijaya doorway in the temple of Puri, it is known that Gajapati Prataprudradeva 
ordered that only the Gitagovinda would be sung as part of the worship of Lord 
Jagannatha at the end of the evening dhipa and continue up to the time of the hed- 
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time dhkipa. This information was kindly supplied to me by my teacher Professor 

Siddheswar Chattopadhyay (Nataraj). 

In an article under the caption “Uccanga Bharatiya Sangitanuragi Rabindranath’, 
Shantidev Ghosh quotes from the Sargitamakaranda to show that very often a song 
with a particular raga violated the time allotment at the command of the king as well 
as on certain occassions like marrige, giving of gifts and prayer (Desa, Sahitya Sarnkhya, 
Calcutta, 1393 Bengali year, pp. 88-89). 

. See M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Motilal Banarasidass, 

Delhi/Patna/Varanasi, First Reprint, 1970, p. 339. 

N.B.: This paper, now revised with additional information, was originally read in 
the Section on Technical Sciences and Fine Arts of the 30th Session of All-India 
Oriental Conference at the Visva-Bharati (Santiniketan) in November 1980. 
The author is indebted to Professor Ramaranjan Mukhopadhyay, Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Burdwan for kindly revising the paper and to Nataraj 
Siddheswar Chattopadhyay, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Burdwan 
(now retired) and Shri Rajyeswar Mitra, the reputed musicologist of Calcutta 
as well as Pandit Sadasiva Rathasarma, an eminent Sanskrit scholar of Orissa 
for their valuable suggestions. 


CULTURE AND INDIVIDUAL 
P. SEN* 


In recent times there has been a revival of interest in understanding 
‘culture’—the term used with a variety of meanings in ordinary discourse 
andin serious anthropological and sociological writings. Speaking gene- 
rally, the term has often been used to express the intellectual and artistic 
aspects of life with stress on refinement of mind, tastes and manners. The 
study of culture in all its aspects is the concern of anthropologists who 
define it as ‘that complex whole which includes knowledge, beliefs, arts, 
morals, law, customs, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by 
man as a member of society.’ (E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, 1871). 
Other social scientists use the term culture more explicitly with ideational 
meaning and formulate the concept in the following manner: 


‘Culture consists of patterns, explicit and implicit, of and for behavior acquired 
and transmitted by symbols, constituting the distinctive achievements of human 
groups, including their embodiments in artifacts; the essential core of culture 
consists of traditional (i.e. historically derived and selected) ideas and especially 
their attached values; culture systems may, on the one hand, be considered 
as products of action, on the other as conditioning elements of further action.’ 


Culture, thus, comprises ‘the patterned behaviour of man in society’ .2 
It encompasses both “designs for living”? and the obstracted pattern of 
regularities in actual living. Thus, one part of culture consists in norms 
for and modalities of behaviour, while the other in ideologies justifying 
or rationalizing certain ways of behaving; and every culture includes 
broad general principles of selectivity and ordering.® 

Such structured patterns of behaviour are learned through the process 
of transmission of cultural norms. In his early enculturation, a person is 
the recipient of attention that ensures his adaptation to the patterns of 
behaviour sanctioned by his group. The primary channel of transmission 
of culture is the family; no man wholly escapes from the kind, or wholly 
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surpasses the dee of culture which he acquires from his early environ- 
ment says T. S. Eliot,4 the literary critic. Of course it is not suggested 
that, this is the only channel of transmission. In a society of any com- 
plexity it is supplemented and continued by other conduits of tradition. 
Under normal conditions, human beings do not behave simply as 
“biological organism”. The members of society, by and large, respond to 
the stimulus situation as defined and interpreted, in accordance with 
the culture which consists of man-made patterns. While stressing the idea 
of cultural relativism, Ruth Benedict (Patterns of Culture, 1934) holds 
that the standard from one culture cannot be applied to another for the 
ideas of normality and deviance are relative to a particular culture. 

Society is an organized, interacting aggregate of individuals who 
follow a given way of life in accordance with their culture. Eliot opines 
that ‘culture is the product of a variety of more or less harmonious acti- 
vities’ by the members of society. “We shall look for culture, not in any 
individual or any one group of individuals, but more and more widely.... 
to find it in the pattern of the society as a whole’, says the literary 
critic.® 

Talcott Parsons’? says that culture must be conceived both as insti- 
tutionalized in social systems and as internalized in personality systems, 
and are manifested by patterned regularities in abstracted elements of 
the behaviour of members of social systems. Having investigated into 
the regularities, variations and deviations in major areas of social inter- 
actions of a social system, such as role differentiation and statuses, shared 
cognitive orientation and communication, regulation of sex relation and 
other interrelations, the processes of socialization, values, faiths etc., the 
social scientists, particularly the cultural anthropologists, make the 
‘logical constructs’ of both the distinctive and universal cultures. 

This, of course, is not to suggest that the distinctive cultures are in 
all aspects totally dissimilar and ethnocentric and hence strictly non- 
comparable. Not only do some pan-human values exist, but also through 
the processes of diffusion and acculturation all cultures adopt some uni- 
versal traits. In fact, all cultures show similarities in a number of bio- 
logical, psychological and socio-situational areas. It is generally recognized 
today that there is ‘a generalized framework that underlies the more appa- 
rent and stricking facts of cultural relativity’. Some aspects of distinct 
cultures take their specific forms as a result of historical forces, while certain 
aspects are even tailored in response to specific needs of the society. After 
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all no society can claim total immunity from the influences of its physical 
and religio-political settings since culture is essentially a response to human 
needs. 

It is generally said that religion with certain common traditions is 
the foundation of Indian culture. Some people,. particularly from ‘the 
West, as Mukherjee® points out, hold that ‘Indians, by and large, are 
given to God, that they are addicts to religion, that both the body and the 
soul of Indian culture are annexed’ and possessed by the Divinity’. And 
so, a religious label has been tagged to Indian culture. It is a fact that 
Indian society, to a great extent, remained a ‘closed one’ if not static for 
a long period in early times. In this period, there developed what Sorokin 
(P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. 1) calls, “ideational traits 
of culture with more or less defined views on the nature of needs and ends 
and the means of their satisfaction, i.e. of social activity, with specific 
aesthetic, moral, and social values and systems. These were accompanied 
by certain common notions of Truth, Knowledge and Self and Ultimate 
Reality. Naturally the mystic tradition played an important role in India 
which influenced the cultural process from very early times. The Indian 
culture, as we find it today, is the product of assimilation and conflict 
of such varying forces as Hinduism (particularly the Vedic texts), Buddhism, 
Islam, Jainism and Western commerce and culture. As such, today it is 
‘neither Hindu, nor Islamic, neither a replica of the Western modes of 
living and thought nor a purely Asiatic product’.19 Obviously there is 
emphasis on the crucial role of certain common traditions that have 
given rise to a number of general attitudes in the Indian culture. 

The Marxist concept of culture, on the other hand, is not just simply 
a ‘way of life’, rather it focuses on specific historical determinations. 
As an abstraction, culture has meaning only in terms of class structure, 
economic system and political organization. Culture, according to 
Trotskey™,‘is the sum total of all knowledge and skills amassed by the 
mankind throughout his preceding history....The conjunction of the 
skills and knowledge of historical mankind....of nations and classes’. 
Culture, according to him, is impossible apart from the material means 
of production such as tools and machinery. It is industry, the specific 
mode of production and not art, literature, philosophy or religion alone, 
which according to Marxists, determine the quality and quantity of 
cultural development. Marx and Engels emphasized that the development 
of artistic talents itself is dependent on demand, which in turn depends 
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on the division of labour. Thus, the Jlliad could be possible only with 
Greek metalworking, the printing machine etc. 

To be sure, tradition plays a crucial role in the development of 
culture which is a collaborative activity embracing all sections of people. 
Cultural values, norms and aspirations become part of largely non- 
conscious routines—the norms and customs of everyday experiences and 
knowledge through major social institutions. But it is also observed that 
certain cultural traditions become outmoded and may fail to respond 
to the current human needs as a result of the development of technology 
and scientific thought, which is the basis of culture. This has greatly 
- influenced man’s views of the world. Similarly transformation of economic 
relations due to changes in modes of production and production relations, 
and in the polity have affected traditional cultural norms and patterns 
of behaviour in a significant way. | 

Man is not plastic clay, a kind of passive creature moulded by the 
natural environment and traditional institutions alone. He is the creator 
of statuses, values and symbols through which he constantly modifies, 
manipulates and changes his social environment observed Mukherjee.%8 
The dynamics of human values, symbols and behaviours, normal and 
deviant, is always reflected in every society. The idealized sense of the 
past and the identification of culture with a passive acceptance of an 
unchanging social world lead to a complete rejection of the technological 
and scientific basis of culture which have facilitated man’s increasing 
mastery over nature and also influenced social values, beliefs, norms, 
statuses etc. The Marxist theories, on the other hand, are highly deter- 
ministic seeking to emphasize the overpowering influence of science, 
technology and the ‘superstructure’. Culture under deterministic theory 
will become separated from ideology and analysis of values it expresses 
and will not be related to social structure and universal human needs. 

Culture has special characteristics. It is embodied in things; its 
meanings are transmitted from generation to generation or diffused over 
cultural space through a process of individual appreciation and learning. 
It is a selective and man-made ways of reacting to experience and as such 
subject to certain dynamics of change consolidated by stereotyping; its 
inconsistencies may be bridged to some degree by rationalization and 
compartmentalization. 

Culture is not merely a ‘tissue of externalities’.4 It is built into the 
personality and everywhere mediated by the individual. It is the basic 
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pattern of culture that‘is reflected in the internal structure of each indi- 
vidual person. It is as if the individuals are in some sense a microcosm 
and the culture to which he belongs a macrocosm. And yet it is also a 
fact that no individual, however wide his range of cultural responses 
may be, and even in the most stable, conservative culture, knows all the 
elements in the mode of life of his group’. Furthermore, there is cultural 
variability not only with respect to the precise features of culture content, 
but also in regard to the value orientation which exists in all cultures. 
That is why, no individual, any more than any whole society, can live 
always in all situations in accord with patterns which allow for expression 
of only a single dimension of orientation’, says Florence Kluckhon.!® - 
One can also observe shifts of emphasis in the range of one orientation 
or another and also between the different historical time periods of a 
society. As such, the varying role each individual plays at different times 
and places, may be, and often are, different in the value orientations 
they express. It is the emphasis that an individual lays on the sanctions, 
the values, the goals that comprise the motivating’ drives to his behaviour 
which gives meaning to what he does at a given moment. The situa- 
tional determinants also play a crucial role. One must, then, turn to 
these changing emphasis and drives if one is to comprehend more adé- 
quately the changes in artefacts, the institutions, the organized systems 
of beliefs and value orientations of a culture at a given time, and mark 
it off from what it was at a different time or from other cultures that 
exist in other socteties.1? 


Behaviour is a function of both personality and environment. The 
reifying role of science and technology on the one hand and massive 
state intervention in social econémic and political spheres on the other, 
have affected man’s physical as well as social environment to a large 
extent. Of course, the deterministic view that science, technology and 
other socio-economic and political forces affect peoples belonging to 
different cultural groups in the same manner and to the same degree 
may be’seriously questioned. Take for instance the Indian social scene. 
In recent years social and cultural anthropologists have investigated the 
changing social scene of India from pre-industrial, rural to industrial 
urban. These profiles have many gaps hence it is difficult to pronounce 
with certainty how the old pattern has reacted to these forces. Apparently 
these forces have put their mark on thinking and behaviour of the people 
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of India; even the ethos of rural people, it is observed, has been affected 
by these forces. And yet, one also observes, that the traditional belief 
in charms, amulets, portents etc. is as strong in the educated elite as 
among the unlettered peasants. The scientific thought, industrialization 
and urbanization, acceptance of democratic ideals has to some extent 
smoothed out the rough edges of casteism but as yet caste is still a domi- 
nant factor in Indian social organization and in politics. Similarly, when 
‘the Indian progressive youth dismisses religion as an opium, he is not 
only ignoring a social fact but the historical process itself by which these 
have assumed attached values’.18 

The simple fact is that the Indian culture has an amazing resilience 
and makes friendly adjustments with these new forces. But that is how it 
should be. One could sum up with a rather long quotation from Nehru: 


‘The individual human being or race or nation must necessarily have a certain 
depth and certain roots somewhere. They do not count for much unless they 
have roots in the past, which past is after all the accumulation of generations 
of experience and some type of wisdom...... one cannot live in roots alone. 
Even roots wither unless they come out in the sun and the free air. Only then 
can the roots give you sustenance. Only then can there be a branching out and 
a flowering.’ 


Culture is manifested in and through individuals who in turn shape 
and change culture. It does not profit to think of only a thick stem some- 
where nor does it help to emphasize ‘the flowers and the leaves on the 
branches forgetting that they only flourish because there is a stout stem 
to sustain them’.?? Culture enriches through a balance between the tra- 
ditional and new experiences which could be attained by intelligent 
and friendly adjustment. It does not profit by finding fault or contra- 
diction between the old and the new forces which shape culture during 
the period of transition and adjustment. 
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EARLIEST INDIAN MINIATURES 
B. N. MuKHERJEE* 


I 


In 1931 hundreds of small votive stiipas, clay tablets, relivo plaques 
and “a great mass of ancient manuscripts....closely packed in....a 
wooden box” were found inside the inner chamber of a “hollow” stiipa 
at Nawapur or Naupur, 3 miles west of Gilgit in Kashmir! (now in the 
portion occupied by Pakistan). The inner chamber of the same stūpa 
yielded inter alie miniature stiipas, sundried bricks, clay images, seals, ` 
amulets and also four complete (?) manuscripts and fragments of a few 
(two ?) other texts when in 1938 M. S. Kaul Shastri conducted an excava- 
tion at the site.? 

‘The “hollow” stiipa was one of the four stiipas erected in a row.3 It 
was bigger in size than each of the other three. The position of the large 
stūpa (numbered C) in relation to the other stūpas and the distances 
between them, as noticed by the excavators and later observers, should 
indicate that the monument in question (numbered C) should have been 
constructed either along with or at least not later than the others. 

The stūpa no. C, of which only faint traces can now be seen,’ appeared 
in the fourth decade of this century as a three-storeyed edifice consisting 
of two square basements (the upper one smaller than the lower one) sup- 
porting the drum of the stiipa.* Inside the stiipa there was a chamber 
(or two chambers, according to K. Jettmar)? which yielded manuscripts 
in 1931 and 1938. In 1931 a wooden box was found containing five boxes 
full of manuscripts.’ 

As pointed out by Jettmar, the groundplan of the stiipa, absence of 
any evidence of lateral access to the chamber (or chambers) and lack of 
inside decoration preclude the possibility of the use of the inner room 
(or rooms) for regular ceremonies.® Obviously all the contents found there 
had been interred for ever. And since none of the excavators and observers 
has noticed any sign of reopening of the stiipa within the period of its 
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regular use, all the contents should be dated before the completion of 
the outerside of the stiipa (after sealing off the inner chamber or 
chambers). 

Obviously the manuscripts found here were deposited earlier not for 
_ their reading by monks but for acquiring merit. The practice of making 
such depositions is attested by the ruins of several Buddhist stūpas in 
Chinese Central Asia and also by an illustration in a painting on silk 
discovered by M. A. Stain at Tun-huang or Dun-huang.1° Apparently 
such a deposition included materials contemporary with and/or earlier 
than the date of the internment. Of these materials the manuscripts might 
have included those prepared earlier for study or for making religious 
gifts!! as well as those made ready at about the time of depositing them 
inside the stiipa for acquiring merit. The colophons of several manu- 
scripts from stūpa no. G at Nawapur do pray for protection and longivity 
of the donors.1” 

Thus the relevant manuscripts could have been earlier than or coeval 
with the date of their final deposition. But the miniature votive stupas, 
found in very large number inside the stūpa no. C, had obviously been 
manufactured for the purpose of deposition and so should be dated to 
about the time of the completion of construction of the monument con- 
cerned. M. S. Kaul Shastri found the miniature stūpas as containing inside 
amulets and seals. According to him, “the amulets are written on strips 
of birch-bark with an incantation invoking the Lord Buddha to grant the 
king Nandideva strength and longivity’”.1® So, if the votive stupas were 
more or less coeval with stiipa no. C, the latter should have been cons- 
tructed in the time of Nandideva. 

Available data suggest that stipa no. G has yielded birch-bark 
manuscripts and at least one in palm-leaf and another in paper.14 These 
are copies of Buddhist religious texts. Their language is Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit. The majority of the manuscripts found in stiipa no. G are written 
in a calligraphic ornate form of Brahmi used in c. 6th’? or 6th-7th century 
A.D. At least some of the manuscripts are, however, written in a form 
of Brahmi which anticipates the Sarada script (used in Kashmir and 
some other areas in the north-west of the Indian subcontinent) and hence 
has been termed as proto-Sarada.1¢ Since the Hund inscription of the 
years 168 and 169 is the earliest known record in the Sarada script,!’ the 
manuscripts from stūpa G in the proto-Sarad& script should be palaco- 
graphically placed earlier than these years or at least not much later?” 
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If the years have been correctly referred to the Harsha Era of 606 A.D., 
the dates frunished in the Hund epigraph should correspond to c. A.D. 
774 and 775. Hence the proto-Sarada manuscripts in question cannot be 
dated much later, if at all, than the last quarter of the 8th century a.p.** 

It appears from the above discussion that the manuscripts found in 
Nawapur stūpa no. C should be placed in the period from c. 6th to 8th 
century A.D. It is also plausible to assume that the stūpa was finally 
constructed in the age of king Nandideva. He can be identified with 
Shahanushahi Patola-shahi Sri Nava-Surendraditya Nandideva mentioned 
in the colophon of one of the manuscripts of the Mandmayari written in 
the proto-Sirada script and found inside stūpa no. C.1® He is also referred 
to in an inscription on rock near Hatun in the Gilgit area.?° ‘The evidence 
of the amulets and manuscripts thus show that the stiipa was finally cons- 
tructed in the age of Nandideva and in or by the end of c. 8th century 
A.p.24 So each of the articles found inside it should be placed in or before 
the end of that century. 


II 


It appears from the above discussion that c. a.p. 800 should be the 
latest possible date for each of the six painted wooden covers found 
along with three manuscripts inside stipa no. C. These were exposed 
during an excavation conducted by M. S. Kaul Shastri in 1938. 

These wooden covers were kept for a long time in the custody of 
Sir Pratap Singh Museum at Srinagar. Few years ago these were trans- 
ferred to the Central Asian Museum of the Centre for Central Asian 
Studies, University of Kashmir, at Srinagar.?” 

The pair of covers numbered 80-115 in the Central Asian Museum 
collection was found with the manuscript marked 1 in the report published 
by M.S. Kaul. According to the latter, the manuscript consisting of 80 
leaves made of birch-bark, belongs to the Mahayana text-called Sanghata- ` 
sitra24 It contains a discourse between the Buddha, and Bodhisattva 
Sarvasura and Bhaishajyasena on Buddhist doctrines, some jataka tales, 
and sections glorifying, the acceptance of the Buddhist faith (by people) 
and “the merits of hearing, reciting, writing and preserving the Buddhist 
scriptures, especially of the Mahayana’’.2® The manuscript is in proto- 
Sarada characters.2* It appears from its colophon, as read and interpreted 
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by M. S. Kaul Shastri, that it was written in “the year 3” “by Chandana, 
son of Maniyaka, the chief officer of the Gilgit Darbar’’.2” 

The birch-bark manuscript, listed as no. 2 by M. S. Kaul Shastri, was 
found by him as covered by two painted wooden planks.?8 These are 
numbered 80-116 in the collection of the Central Asian Museum. The 
manuscript, consisting “of about 100 leaves”, was considered by M. S. 
Kaul Shastri as belonging to the Sanghdtasittra.?° 

The painted wooden panels noted as 80-117 in the Central Asian 
Museum were recovered along with a palm-leaf manuscript listed as 
no. 4 by M. S. Kaul Shastri.3° According to him, the manuscript, consisting 
of “about 30 leaves”, belongs to a text called Aryadharma.3! It is written 
in the calligraphic ornate type of Brahmi.*? 

The language of the texts is Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit.328 Palaeo- 
graphically the first manuscript is datable to the period of the use of 
proto-Sarada i.e. about 7-8th century A.D. The calligraphic ornate 
form of Brahmi used in the third and (perhaps also in the) second manu- 
scripts may assign them to c. 6th century A.D. But, since the manuscripts 
along with their covers were found inside the stiipa (no. Q) in very disturbed 
conditions,®8 the uninscribed covers need not necessarily be dated to 
the periods of the manuscripts they were found to be accompanying. 
A pair of painted wooden planks meant originally for covering one manu- 
script could have been displaced and mixed up with some other bunch 
of leaves at the time of depositing a great number of documents in a 
small place, or with a greater amount of probability, after the inside of 
the stūpa no. G was disturbed by the treasure seekers in 1931.84 and 
perhaps also later. Nevertheless, all the wooden covers have to be dated, 
as noted above, before c. a.p. 800. 


IIT 


The wooden covers, numbered 80-115, are made of Willow wood, 
and those listed as 80-117 are of poplar wood (belonging to the genus 
of trees of the Willow family). But the covers no. 80-116 are prepared 
from Sheshm wood (which might not have been commonly available 
in the Gilgit area). 

One of the last noted pair of covers (80-116) measures 21 cms. in 
length. The measurement of one of the two shorter sides is 54 cms. and 
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cover (no. B) measures 21 x54 cms. The edges of the corners of both 
the covers are rounded, though at present one of them of each cover is 
broken. Each of the covers bears a hole obviously for allowing the passing 
of a string through it for tieing it with the pierced pages of the relevant 
manuscript. Cover B is slightly cracked on one side. Both the covers 
bear on one side painted scrolls of lotus.34 

On the other side of cover A is painted the figure of the Buddhas in 
monk’s robe of red colour seated to front on a lotus in vajra-paryanka äsana 
or pose and having the two hands shown in the mudrd or gesture of dharma- 
chakrapravartana. The Master has a halo behind his head. His face is 
slightly turned to left. He sits under a decorated parasol, from which 
hangs a garland. Two male devotees sit kneeling in front of the Lord. 
Both of them wear turban and a long robe. Their faces are shown in 
profile. The figure on the left has his folded hands kept near the chest 
shown in afjali-mudré or the gesture of reverence on supplition. But 
the figure on the right, whose face looks slightly upwards, holds a sword 
in the half raised right hand and a shield resting on the lap by the left 
hand. Apparently the figure represents an army general. Both the figures 
allude to personages of eminence (fig. la). 

A male of white complexion sits to front probably on a lotus with 
his thighs slightly raised and legs crossed. His face is slightly turned to 
right. His left hand, resting on thigh, holds the stalk of a lotus, while 
the right hand is in vitarka-mudraé or a gesture of argument. He- wears 
a lower garment in red colour, different types of ornament and a crown.®° 
There is a halo behind his head. The figure can be easily recognised 
as that of Bodhisattva Padmapani or Avalokitesvara. Two male figures sit 
kneeling in front of the deity. Their general appearance is the same as 
that of the devotees on cover A. Apparently two devotees are represented 
on both the covers. In fact, the similarity between a member of one 
pair with the corresponding one of the other is so great that here we 
may have: real portraits and not just conventional representations of 
two male personages. However, on cover B both the figures have their 
hands folded in afjali mudrd..The folded hands of the left-hand figure 
holds the stalk of a lotus, offering it apparently to the lotus holding god, 
who is favouring him by placing his left foot on the worshipper’s turban 
(fig. 1b). 

The lines of the figures are fairly well-drawn, though the attenuated 
waist of Padmapani is somewhat disproportionate with the upper parts 
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of his torso. Volume is effected by manipulation of gliding line and 
shading of colour. These are reminiscents of the Gupta idiom,®* though 
not attaining the latters’ perfection. The folds of the Buddha’s garment 
are indicated by lines, which, however, cannot produce any chiaroscuro 
effect. The faces of the deities are roundish, but not bloated as noticeable 
in Buddhist images in bronze from Kashmir of the post-8th century 
A.D.37 The treatment of the figures of the worshippers is more flat than 
that of the representations of the deities. These stylistic features may 
date the paintings to a post-Gupta and pre-800 a.D. period. 

The colours used in the pictures are black, white, light green, red 
and pale yellow. Their soft tone is noticeable. | 

The first (no. A) of the pair of covers listed as 80-117 is quadrilateral 
in shape, the longer sides being 24 and 24-1 cms. long and shorter sides 
measuring 7 and 8 cms. The length of the other cover (no. B) is 23 cms. 
on one side and 24 cms. on the other. Its width is 7 cms. on one side and 
74 cms. on the other. The edge is damaged at several places of each of 
the covers. One of the corners of cover B is slightly broken. Each of 
the covers bears a hole, the purpose of which has been indicated above. 
They also bear traces of scrolls of lotus on one side. 

The other side of cover A displays on its upper portion the seated 
figure of the dhyant Buddha Amitabha, whose hands are on his Jap in 
samadhi-mudra or gesture of meditation. He sits on a lotus and has a halo 
behind his head. He wears a loose garment in red colour. On the lower 
side of the panel appears a male figure in ¢tribhanga pose standing cross- 
legged on a lotus. He wears a short lower garment and different types 
of ornament. A scarf around his shoulders hangs down by the sides of both 
arms. His left hand holds the stalk of a lotus and the left hand is in 
varada-mudra, bestowing boon to a devotee kneeling before him with 
folded hands in afjalh-mudra. The figure of Buddha Amitabha appears 
on the crest of the main figure. Hence he has been recognised as Bodhi- 
sattva Padmapani or Avalokitesvara, the emanation of Amitabha38 
(fig. 2a). 

The modelling of the bade of Avalokitegvara by manipulation of 
gliding line and shading of colour betray influence of the Gupta idiom. 
On the other hand, almost effeminate treatment of the upper part of 
the torso is comparable with that of the upper part of the trunk of the 
body of the cowherd in a wall-painting from the Cave of the Statues, at 
Qizil? (fig. 4), dated to the first phase of painting in the Kucha area 
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(ending in the 6th century a.p.).° This feature may also allude to the 
muscular treatment of the male body in earlier Gandhara sculpture.“ 
Apart from the regular halo, there is behind it another halo (or stela) 
elliptical in shape with its lower portion cut off. The presence of similar 
type of nimbus or stela can be seen inter alia in the paintings of 
Kumtura (dated to c. 8th-9th century a.p.“!) (fig. 5), and Karashahr 
(dated to c. a.p. 650-750)#2 and in sculptures from Qizil (dated to c. 6th 
century A.D.).* 

Cover B also displays dhyani Buddha Amitabha as on cover A. 
On the lower portion appears a male figure standing on a lotus in tri- 
bhanga pose. He wears a short dhoti and different kinds of ornament in- 
cluding a crown. A scarf adorns him as in the case of Avalokite$vara. 
His left hand rests on waist and holds a pot (kamandalu), while his right 
hand in varada-mudré, bestowing boon to a devotee kneeling before him 
with folded hands in afjali-mudra (fig. 2b). 

P. Banerji identifies the deity as Padmapani Lokesvara.*4 But the 
kamandalu clearly distinguishes him as Maitreya. We, however, do 
not know whether M. S. Kaul Shastri was right in taking the devotee 
on each of the covers as king Nandideva, whom he identified as Nava- 
Surendraditya Nandideva.46 

The most striking feature of the figure of Maitreya is the slight pro- | 
jection of the right eye. As shown by J. Chakravarti, the tradition of 
depicting extended eyes can be traced to c. 6th century a.p.47 

White, black, light blue, Indian red, olive, green and orange colours 
are noticeable in the paintings on covers A and B. Their tone is soft 
and pleasing to eyes. Unfortunately both the pictures have suffered from 
natural wear and tear. 

The longer sides of the first of the pair of covers numbered 80-115 
measure 27 cms. and 274 cms., while both of its shorter sides are 74 cms. 
in length. Cover B has its longer sides running up to 27 cms. and 274 cms. 
Its shorter sides have 8 cms. and 7 cms. Each of the covers bears a hole. 

On cover A three-seated male figures can be noticed against a blue 
background adorned with different kinds of flower. Each of the three 
figures sits on a lotus in vajra-paryankadsana. The hands of the side figures 
are in samadhi-mudra, while those of the middle one in dharmachakra- 
pravartana-mudra. Though all the three figures wear monk’s long robe (in 
orange colour), the’ right shoulder of the middle figure is bare. Each of 
the three figures has auspicious marks on throat and a halo behind the head 
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and outside it a bigger or outer nimbus or stela (in the shape of an ellipse 


with its bottom cut off). The nimbus of the central figure is ornamented a % 


(fig. 3a). 

The central figure can be recognised as representing the Buddha. 
But the identification of the two side figures is not certain, though one 
of them may be taken as an icon of Amitabha. In the opinion of M. S. 
Kaul Shastri, the two side figures are identifiable as Kasyapa and 
Maudgalyayana or as Sarvasura and Bhaishajyasena.*® Prof. D. G. 
Bhattacharyya has suggested to me that the three figures may allude 
to the formula of trisarana, referring to salutation to the Duden Dharma 
and Sangha. 

Cover B depicts four figures against a background similar to that 
of the picture on cover A. Two of them with halo and outer nimbus 
or stela behind them surely represent some divinities. The figures sits 
cross-legged on lotus. They wear trousers or pyjamas and have the upper 
portions of the body bare. Each of them wears a long garland and different 
types of ornament including a crown tied to the head with a fillet. One 
of them has the right hand shown in abhaya-mudra or in the gesture of 
granting protection from fear, while the left hand resting on lap held a 
kamandalu. The latter pedi he: the figure as that of Maitreya. ‘The right 
hand of the other figure is in vttarka-mudra, while the left hand rests on 
lap. Just by the upper right (proper left) side of the stela or outer nimbus 
of this figure a lotus is shown with a head issuing out of it. If the latter 
feature has any comhection with the figure in question, here we ‘may 
have a representation of Padmasambhava (“‘Lotus-born’’), the famous 
Buddhist teacher from U-rgyan or Oddiyana (in the Swat area not far 
from Gilgit), who was invited to Tibet by the Tibetan king Khri-srong- 
Ide-btsan (c. A.D. 754 or 755-797).*° 

Both the icons sits to front with the face turned slightly towards 
left (proper right) looking at two devotees, one a male and the other 
probably a female. Both the devotees, shown in profile, are kneeling. 
The female (?) figure holds a garland and the male holds a wreath and 
a lamp-stand, all obviously meant for worshipping Maitreya and Padma- 
sambhava (?) (fig. 3b).5° 

The rain of flowers in the background of the figures on Seth the 
covers reminds us of the backgrounds of Kizil (Kucha) paintings of 
the 7th century A.D. puncuated by “stellar motifs (and) a rain of flowers” 
(and sometimes with fruits and petals) (fig. 6). As in cases of the pictures 
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on other covers here also gliding lines and shadings by colour impart a 


- sense of volume to the bodies. The flying ends of the fillet of Maitreya’s 
-crown betray Iranian (Sasanian) influence. The faces of the icons are 


roundish and indicate a tendency towards the bloating type of face 
characterising Kashmir bronzes from about 9th century onwards. In 
fact, this feature of the face here is far less discernible than in an icon of 
the reign of king Vikramaditya Nandideva, who.has to be placed in c. 
8th century a.p.® 

These considerations date the covers to the 7th or 8th century a.p. 
On the other hand, if we are right in recognising one of the icons as of 
Padmasambhava of the 8th century a.p., then the pictures cannot be 
dated earlier than that period. So these covers may be placed in c. 8th 
century A.D. 

Blue, orange, red, white and black are among different colours used 
in these pictures.°#@ Their soft tone is remarkable. 


IV 


Stylistically the miniature pictures on wooden covers thus need not 
be dated after c. a.p. 800. While the covers no. 80-115 have to be dated 
to the 8th century, the other can be placed still earlier in the post-Gupta 
period.®® This inference is in consonance with the above noted archaeo- 
logical data assigning the Nawapur manuscripts to c. 6th to 8th century 
A.D. and suggesting c. a.p. 800 as the terminal date for anything yielded 
by stiipa no. G. 

In that case the Nawapur miniature paintings on the three pairs 
of cover are to be placed much earlier than the earliest well-known 
miniature paintings in the Indian subcontinent supplied by a manu- 
script of the Ashtasdhasrika prajiaparamita dated in the regnal year 6 of 
the Pala king Mahipala (I),5* i.e. in c. A.D. 982.55 The Nawapur (Gilgit) 
miniatures antidate the Pala miniatures. There is nothing to be surprised 
at this inference. The literary tradition about miniature painting can 
be traced to a still earlier period.*® 

As pointed out in our discussion, the Nawapur (Gilgit) miniatures 
indicate certain features of T stylistic and iconographic interest. 
Taking all these factors into account, the miniatures concerned must be 
considered as among the most precious objects of Indian art. 
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The Statesman, July 24, 1931; Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ireland and Great Britéin 


(cited below as FRAS), 1931, p. 863; N. K. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, vol: 1, Srinagar’ z; ` : 


1930, p. 41. 


_™M. S. Kaul Shastri, “Report on the Gilgit Excavation in 1938”, The Quarterly Journal 


of the Mythic Society (cited below as Q7MS), vol. XXX, 1939-40, no. 1, pp. of. All 
of the four manuscripts, claimed to be “complete” (ibid., p. 5) may not have been 
so at the time of their discovery (ibid, p. 7). Mr. J. Bhan, the Curator of the Central 
Asian Museum of the Centre for Central Asian Studies of the University of Kashmir, 
varbally communicated to me, apparently on the strength of a record with him, 
that M. S. Kaul Shastri recovered sixty-six manuscripts. If this information is 
substantially true, we may have to suppose, in the light of the published report on 
Kaul’s excavation, that he procured a number of manuscripts from the office of Wazir 
of Gilgit, to which the manuscripts discovered in 1931 had been transferred (FRAS, 
1931, p. 863; see also below no. 14). 


. S. Levi, “Notes sue des manuscripts sankrits provenant de Bamiyan (Afghanistan) 


et Gilgit (Gachemire)”, Journal Asiatique (cited below as 74), 1932, p. 14; N. K. Dutt, 


"op. cit., p. 41; K. Jettmar, “zu den Fundumständen der Gilgit-Manuscripte”, entra- 
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lasiatische Studien no. 15, 1981, pp. 307f; K. Jettmar, “The Gilgit Manuscripts: Dis- 
covery by Instalments”, Journal of Central Asia (cited below as FGA), 1984, vol. IV, 


no. 2, pp. 8f. 
N. K. Dutt, op. cit., p. 41; Q FMS, Vol. XXX, pp. 1-2; JCA, 1981, Vol. IV, no. 2, 
Dicks; i 


. JCA, 1981, vol. IV, no. 2, p. 9. 


N. K. Dutt, op. cit., p. 41; QJMS, vol. XXX, no. l, pp. 2-3. 


. JCA, 1981, vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 10-11 and 13-14. 
. According to the observations of Jettmar, the chest containing the manuscripts in 


wooden boxes was found in 1931 in the upper of the two chambers, while the 
manuscripts recovered in 1938 were originally from either the upper or the lower 
chamber (ibid., pp. 10-11). 


. Ibid., pp. 13-14; M. A. Stein, Serindia, vol. II reprint, Delhi, 1980, pp. 890 and 1082, 


no. Ch. LVIILI-001; vol. IV reprint, Delhi, 1981, pl. LVIII. 

FRAS, 1931, p. 864. 

Manuscripts, prepared earlier for the purpose of reading the relevant texts, might 
have to be replaced if these became soiled or defective. But as manuscripts of religious 
texts were considered sacred (often called dharmaratnas and sometimes even worshipped), 
the defective ones could be conveniently deposited inside a stūpa for their preserva- 
tion without showing any disrespect to them. Manuscripts of religious texts were 
offered by devotees as religious gifts. 


. The appearance of the name and gotra of the donor in the body of the text of some 


manuscripts indicates that these were especially prepared for some ritualistic purpose 
and that after the performance of that ritual these were deposited in the stupa (N. 
Dutt, op. cit., p. ili). 
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“ig Tid. pi 9. 

nj There is no complete ETE R of manuscripts found in stūpa no. G. But available 

“Gata indicate that beside the manuscripts found in small boxes (all placed in a big 
box) in 1931, written pages of birch-bark were occasionally procured by the villagers 
- from the same stūpa. All of the manuscripts found in 1931 were apparently not sent 
`- to Srinagar. They were kept in the Gilgit and later transferred to Bunji. They were 
probably looted when the area was in turmoil in late 1947, These manuscripts or 
some of them were later sold in Pakistan. Prof. G. Tucci bought a few of them. The 
manuscripts found during the excavation in 1938 were all brought to Srinagar. Among 
the known repositories of the Gilgit manuscripts written in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
are the British Museum, London, Sir Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar, National 
Archives, New Delhi (?), and National Museum of Pakistan, Karachi (FRAS, 1931, 
p. 863;D. Dutt, op. cit., vol. I, p. ii; C47, 1981, vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 6-7, 1985; vol. VIII, 
no. 2, p. 200, fin..3). 

15. FA, 1932, p. 16; F. W. Thomas, “Brahmi gami Contval Asian Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts”, Asiatica, Leipzig, 1954, pp. 667f; L. Sander, Palaographisches zu den Sanskrit- 
handschriften Berliner Turfansammlung, Wiesbaden 1968, pp. 127, 134 and 154 and 
Table IV; “Remarks on the Formal Brahmi Script of Gilgit Bamyan and Khotan”, 
FGA, vol. VIII, no. 1, 1985, pp. 70f For examples of the use of this-script see at 
(Gilgit 4) facing p. 16 of FA, 1932 and N. Dutt, of. cit., pl. facing p. 40 (of text). 

16. FRAS, 1931, p. 864; O. V. Hinuber, “Die Bedeutung des Handschriften bei-Gilgit’’, 
Kettschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesselschaft, Supplement V, 1982, pp. 93 ae 
60; 7GA, vol. VIII, no. 1, 1985, p. 72. For examples of the use of the proto-Sarada 
script, see pl. (Gilgit 1b) ae: 16 a 1932; Q FMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, pl. 1433 
and 1436; etc. 

17. Epigrahia Indica, vol. XXXI, p. 98 and ie B. K. Kiban eat of Sarada 
Inscriptions of Kashmir, Delhi, 1982, pp. 22f and Table 2A. 

18. Since Hund in the Attock district (now in Pakistan) is not very near to Gilgit, the 
development of the proto-Sarada-into the Sarada script could have taken a little longer 
time in the Gilgit region than it took in the Hund area. But the evidence of the habit 
of writing in the Gilgit area as demonstrated by the manuscripts of c. 6th century 

A.D. should suggest the introduction of the Sarada script in that region before, by or 
at least not much later than the years mentioned in the Sarada record at Hund. 

19. Q FMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, p. 11 and pl. 1443. 

20. El, vol. XXII, p. 230 and pl. According to N. P. Chakrabarty, the Hatun inscription 

.. and the proto-Sāradā manuscript of the Mahamayiri EERE to Nandideva are 
palaeographioally earlier than the Hatun record. 

21, Four kings of the Gilgit region (Ta-li-lo of Hsuan-tsang and little Pudu of the Tang- 
shu), known from manuscripts and inscriptions, are (1) Mahasraddhopasaka Sri Deva 
Shahi Surendra Vikramaditya Nanda [mentioned in a colophon of a-manuscript 
of the Bhaishajpaguru-siitra (or of another-text ?) written in calligraphic ornate Brahmi 
ofc. 6th or 6th-7th century a.p. (N. Dutt, of. cit., vol. I, p.32 of the text; EI, vol. XXX, 

p. 229)], (2) Patoladeva Shahi Vajraditya Nand Fenuaned in the colophon of a 
Gilgit manuscript Written probably in the script of c. 6th or 6th-7th century A.D. 
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(Ef, vol. XXX, p. 229)], (3) eras T A Mahārājādhirāja Parameśvara 
Patoladeva-Shahi Sr Nava Surendraditya, [mentioned inter alia in the Hatun inscrip- 
tion of the year 47 and in a manuscript of the Mahamayiri written in the proto-Sarada 
script of c. 7th-8th century a.D. (QSMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, p. 1 and pl. 1443)], (4) 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Shahi Sraada Nandi Vikramaditya Nandideva 
[referred to in an image pedestal inscription of the year 6 engraved in the proto- 
Sarada script or in the early Sarada script of about 8th century A.D. (P. Pal, Bronzes 
of Kashmir, New Delhi, 1975, p. 108 and fig. 31)], and (5) Jayamangala Vikramaditya 
[noted in an inscription of the year 6 at Danyor-(CAf, vol. IV, no. 2, 1981, p. 3)]. 

Of these rulers nos. 1 and 2 can be placed earlier than nos. 3 and 4 on the basis of 
palaeographic evidence of their documents. This tallies with the reference to no. 3 
as nava or “new” Surendraditya and to no. 1 only as Surendra. Either no. 4 or no. 5 
can be identified with Nan-ni (Nanni< Nandi) mentioned in the T’ang-shu as the 
ruler of Little Pu-lu for some time in the period of K’ai-yuen (713-741). This shows 
that the kings in question or at least one of them bearing the name Nandi 
must have been ruling in the first half of the 8th century a.p. Nore of the other kings 
of Little Pu-lu of this period or immediately after as mentioned in the T°’ ang-shu can 
be identified (ch. GGXXI). It is, however, interesting to note that the T’ang-shu 
(ch. GCQXXI) refers to Su-lin-t’o-i-ch’e, i.e. Surendraditya, as a king of Greater 
Pu-lu (Baltistan) who began to rule in the period of K’ai-yuen (713-741 a.p.). If the 
Great Pu-lu king also controlled the contiguous area of little Pu-lu (Gilgit), then he 
could have been Nava Surendraditya Nandi. In any case, the latter need not be 
dated after c. 8th century A.D. His reign should be placed somewhere in the 7th-8th 
century A.D. If he flourished in the 8th century A.D., the year 47 of his Hatun ins- 
etiption, assignable to the Laukina Era of 3076-75 B.c. counted with the figures for 
hundred omitted, can be taken to have corresponded to the year c. (38) 47 or c. A.D. 
771-772. (In this connection see also O. von Hinuber’s article in the Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 1982, Supplement V.) 

Mr. Bhan, the Curator of the museum, allowed me to inspect the covers in September, 

1986. He was also kind enough to provide me with their photographs. In this connec- 
tion see also the Silk Route and the Diamond Path (a catalogue by D.E. v Paller Uber, 
(982, fiigs. 30-33). 


Q JMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, 1939-40, p. 3. 

Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pls. 1433 and 1436. M. S. Kaul Shastri was wrong in ene the script 
as regular Sarada. 

bid., p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 6. 


Ibid., M. S. Kaul Shastri descr ibed the manuscript as “written in Tibetan characters” 
He obviously mistook the letters of the calligraphic ornate form of Brahmi as Tibetan 
characters. 

Ibid., p. 7. 


31. Ibid., The manuscript obviously does not contain the complete text, as it has “no 
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beginning and no end” (ibid.): The text, according’ to M. S. Kaul Shastri, deals with 
the “worshipping of the Buddhist congregation, stūpas and scriptures and the merit 
acquiring therefrom” (ibzd.). 

32. The identity of the script is clear from pl. no. 1438 (wrongly mentioned on p. 7 of 
ibid. as 1436) illustrating the wooden covers and a few pages of the manuscript. M. S. 

_ Kaul Shastri wrongly referred to the letters of the calligraphic ornate form of Brahmi 
as “Tibetan characters”. l i 
1970, pp. lf. 

33. Ibid., pp. 2-3; pls. 1424 and 1424a; FCA, 1981, vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 10-11. 

34, FRAS, 1931, p. 863; Q FMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, pp. 2-3; N. Dutt, op. cit., p. 41; FCA, 
1981, Vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 6-7. 

34a. P. Banerjee noticed scrolls of lotus on the covers now numberd 80-116 and 80-117 
(“Painted Wooden Covers of Two Gilgit Manuscripts in the Sir Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar, Jammu and Kashmir”, Oriental Art, vol. XIV, 1968, p.-114. ) 

35. As pointed out by P. Banerjee, a similar headdress adorns 2 Lokanatha image from 
Mahaba (Oriental Art, ns, vol. XIV, 1968, p. 114; B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian 
Buddhist Iconography, reprint, Calcutta, 1958, p. 258, fig. 105%. 

36. S. K. Saraswati, Palayugera Chitrakalā (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1978, p. 133. 

37. P. Pal, Bronzes of Kashmir, New Delhi, 1975, p.30. `. ` 

38. B. Bhattacharyya, op. cit, p. 51; S. K. Saraswati, Tantrayéna Art Album, Calcutta, 
1977, p. XXVI. i a 

39. M. Bussagli, Painting of Central Asia, Geneva, 1963, pp. 71-72 and fig. ` 

40. Ibid.; Encyclopaedia of World Art, vol. I, New York, etc., 1958, col. 832. 

40a. J. Marshall, The Buddhist Art of Gandhdra, Cambridge, 1960, figs. 145-146; P. G. Pal, 
Early Sculpture of Kashmir, Leiden, 1986, fig. 80. À 

41. H. Hartel and M. Yaldiz, Along the Ancient Silk Routes, Central Asian Arts, From the West 
Berlin State Museums, New York, 1982, p. 123, no. 59;.p. 125, no. 62. 

‘42, Ibid., p. 119, no. 52. l 

43. L. Hambis and others, L’ Asie Central, histoire et civilisation, Paris, 1977, p. 116, no. 62; 
p. 121, no. 62. This type of mimbus looks like a cutout stela and can be compared 
with somewhat similar stelae of some bronze icons of eastern India of the Pala age 
(P. L. Gupta, Paina Museum Catalogue of Antiquities, Patna, 1975, pl. XXVII). In Central 
Asia as well as in Kashmir the round outer and bigger halo or cutout stela of icons 
might have initially some conceptual connection with the type of nimbus under dis- 
cussion (M. Bussaglio, op. cit., p. 70; P. Pal, op. cit., fig. 91). 

44, P. Banerji, op. cit., p. 114. 

45. Tantrayana Art Album, p. XVI. 

46. Q FMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, p. 6. 

47. J. Chakravarti, “Indian Miniature Painting: Development From East to West”, 
Dimensions of Indian Art: Pupul Jayakar Seventy (edited by Lokesh Chandra and Jatindra 
Jain), Delhi, 1986, p. 69. See also the Vishnudharmottara, pt. TIT, ch. 41, vv. 7-8 for a 
possible reference to the drawing of exaggerated or extended eyes. This text is datable 
to c. 7th century a.D. The projected eye became a popular feature in the drawings 
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of Western India during the early mediaeval age. The same feature is , nofable < 
also in early mediaeval paintings at Alchi in Ladakh P = a Alchi, 
Koln, 1984, p. 17, pls. 4-5). 

48. OFMS, vol. XXX, no. l, p. 5. 


49. Padma thang-yig, f. 128b- 129b, and 131b- 132a; D. Snellgrove “a H. Seda 
A Cultural History of ‘Tibet, London, 1968, pp. 97-98 and 275; T. W. D. aati l 


Tibet—A Political History, New Haven and London, 1967, pp. 34f. 


50. Our identifications show that M. S. Kaul Shastri was wrong in taking the icons as. 


representing two ladies (Q FMS, vol. XXX, no.1, p. 5). We are not sure whether the 
same scholar was right in identifying the’ devoia as., king Nandi, the Patolashahi 
` (see above n. 21) and his minister (Q FMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, p. 5). To us the latter 
appears to be a lady. 
51. M. Bussaglio, op. cit., pp. 78 and 81. 
52. P. Pal, op. cit., fig. 31 and p. 108; see also above n. 21. 
52a. J. P. Losty probably referred to the pages of the.Gilgit manuscripts and not to the 
three pairs of painted covers when he observed that “their only decorative elements 
are concentric roundels of considerable size and a few elaborately’ designed versions 
of the Buddhist dharmachakra’* J. P. Losty, The Ari of the Book in uae London, 1982, 
p. 18). ° > 
53. M. S. Kaul Shastri wanted to plage the covers to different periods between the begin- 
ning of the 7th to the end of the 9th century a.D. (Q FMS, vol. XXX, no. 1, p. 8). 
But he was wrong in attributing some of the manuscripts yielded by stiipa G to c. 9th 
century A.D. and in thinking that the few other manuscripts are in Tibetan characters 
(2b7d., pp. 6-8). P. Banerji has not furnished any reason while assigning the’ covers 
» (80-116 arid 80-117) to c. 9th century A.D. or later (Oriental Art, ns, vol. XIV, 1968, 
p. 117). Far more plausible is the hypothesis of J. Williams dating them to C. Tth or 
8th century A.D. (JCA, 1981, vol. XV, no. 2, p. 15, f.n. 12). ` -i 
54. Palayugera Chitrakala, pp.:37-38, and 59-60; Illustrations on PP. 35 and 38, 
55. Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1976, p. 98. 
56. In early 4th century A.D. Fa-hsien drew “pictures of images’’-while staying at Tamra- 
pti (Fo-Kuo-chi, ch. XXXVII). He was probably drawing miniature paintings. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Inviting Death: Experiments On Sepulcharal Hill. S. Settar, Institute 
of Indian Art History, Karnatak University, Dharwad, January 1986. 
` Price: Rupees One Hundred Seventy Five only. 


_ For quite sometime Professor S. Settar has been preoccupied with 
-Indian. perception of Death. In an important volume titled Memorial 
Stones, edited by S. Settar and G. D. Sontheimer, Dharwad, 1982, a 
number of scholars attempted to understand this problem with reference 
to “different types of monuments associated with death with a decided 
preference for hero stones. It was the first systematic attempt to explain 
a problem that had escaped the attention of historians for such a long 
period. 

The volume under review emerges as a logical sequel to the Memorial 
Stones. There is, however, significarit difference in the selection of the 
area of enquiry and treatment of the theme. Whereas the earlier colla- 
borative volume was more generalised treatment of a problem, this work 
is concerned with the specificities of a particular ad complex, viz. 
Sravana Belgola. 

Located in the Deccan plains, Sravana Belgola is one of the most 
celebrated religious centres of the Digambara Jainas. Myths and legends 
associated the site with Chandragupta Maurya and his preceptor Bhadra- 
bahu. From a modest beginning with a haridful Jaina monks, it gradually 
develops into a prosperous tirtha dotted with shrines, memorials and 
images. This is indeed a fascinating history. Prof. Settar’s earlier Sravana 
Belgola—An Illustrated Study (Dharwad, 1983) gives an immensely readable 
account of the site (reviewed by us in Calcutta Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1984). 
What he has tried to achieve in the present volume is ore more subtle 
and intellectually stimulating. 

“Sacred complex in India has been-studied by demogr aphers, anthro- . 
pologists and historians, each resorting to methodology peculiar to his 
discipline. Settar’s approach is genuinely multi-disciplinary, which makes, 
best use of historical archaeology, art-history, ia and philosophy 
as: well as socio-economic history. | 


* 
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Settar argues that the history of Sravana Belgola is inseparable. 
from the Jaina ritual of self-mortification as it was practised at this sacred . 
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centre. Isolated from the context, the statement might appear to be over- . . 


simplified, but the author goes at length to establish his thesis through 
subtle and cohesive arguments. 


The work is divided into three sections, viz., Religious Backdrop 


for the Ritual Experiments (pp 3.-90), Voluntary Termination of Life: 
Philosophy and Practice (pp. 91-184) and Art of Gommemorating the 
Dead (pp. 187-237). 

Sravana Belgola enters into history with voluntary termination of 
life. Two hillocks anda settlement around a pond were the basic units 
of the complex. The secluded hill attracts the Jaina monks, humble but 
stead-fast in their commitments, who undergo severe penance and intel- 
lectual exercise as necessary aids towards self-mortification. By 600 A.D., 
some of them are commemorated in inscriptions written in terse and 
matter-of-fact prose. Others, however, remain unnamed. In their trail, 
comes the laity emulating the noble example of the monks. As the centre 
grows in fame, it extends in spatial dimensions, but the splendid isolation 
is lost. Monuments are erected, tanks dugs and caves excavated. At this 
stage, organised monastic order comes into prominence, as the author 
puts it; ‘the great Mulasangha made a determined bid, on a massive 
scale, to shape the history of Belgola’. In the process, the austerity of the 


self-mortification started loosing ground. The emphasis is laid on com- > 


plex rituals, language of the commemorative records tends to become 
ornate and monuments proliferate. This is followed by a period during 
which patronage became scarce, resulting in the erosion of the material 
prosperity of the centre and decline of the cases of voluntary termination 
of life. Finally, the very basis of the centre-ritual death—-becomes a thing 
of the part a remote memory. Correspondingly, Sravana Belgola looses 
much of its fame and sanctity. 

The idea of voluntary termination of life as it was practised at 
Sravana Belgola is of specifically Jaina association. In the second section 
of the book Prof. Settar analyses the terms associated with the ritual, 
viz. Arddhana, Paficapada, Sanyasana, Sallekhana, Samadhi, Pandita, Paug- 


gamana and Nisdhi. The terms occur in the records datable between c..- 


600-1400 A.D., but their meahing and significance can be best explained 
with reference to Jaina canons, more specifically Kannada texts of Deccan 
of the mediaeval period. Some of the practices like Samadht and Sallekhand 
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care known from ie texts like Uttaradhyana Sūtra and Acarānga Sūtra, 
s but Kannada texts deal at length with the philosophical basis and ritual 


intricacies of this practice. Writing about Samadhi, the author observes, 
“there is hardly a Jaina poet of the early or late medieval period in 
Karnataka who does not allude to the Samadhi. As many as eighteen 
Kannada poets, beginning from Sivakotyacarya (10 Cent.) and ending 
with Bahubalipandita (14th Cent.), refer to the samadhi and its variants” 
(p. 116 & note 131). This emphasis on the vernacular tradition is a happy 
departure from the conventional approach of invoking Sanskritic texts 
to explain every possible religious phenomenon in Indian subcontinent 
in total defiance to the specificities of a given historical setting. It is interesting 
to note how a term attains a different meaning under historically dis- 
tinctive situation. The term Sanydsana (renunciation), for example, is 
regarded as part of the ritual leading to ritual death in Prakrit and 
Sanskrit texts, but the texts and records of the lower Deccan elevated 
Sanyasana to the status of purposeful death. Voluntary termination of 
life involves rigid adherence to a set of rituals, like—fasting, meditation 
and renunciation. A 10th Century a.p. text brings out the essence of 
ritual death. One opting for Samadhi death ‘“‘should be free from all kinds 
of desires including-the desire to live and desire to die, the pleasure of 
family and friends; he should not look back on his- pasthappiness, nor 
look forward to future rewards; he should gain control over hunger and 
thirst; conquer the twenty two parisahas including heat, cold and pain; 
and he should strictly observe the code of brahmacarya” (p. 125). The 
hiatus between the ideal and the real began to widen from the 10th century 
A.D. when, in sharp contrast to the austerity, and near anonymity of the 
preceding periods, monks and the Samgha compromised with the secular 
sections of the society and expanded their scope of activities as priests, 
as preceptors, as managers of property and claimed the status of manda- 
lacaryas and mahémandalacaryas. Prof. Settar has suggested several factors 
contributing to such developments. But one possible explanation might 
be found in the gradual consolidation of feudalism and corresponding 
expansion of titles and terminologies associated with the system. What- 
ever may be the case, Sravana Belgola’ s isolation became a matter of 
history and monuments came up in honour of the important monks and 
nuns who no more remained anonymous. 

As the practice of honoring the dead became deeply entrenched a 
variety of memorials were cr eated. The third section of the book is con- 
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cerned with these monuments put together under the broad nomenclature 
Nisidhi. At Sravana Belgola, memorial monuments present a fairly wide 
variety; Inscriptions, symbols, foot prints, elaborate relief with the re- 
presentation of Tirthankara and monks, richly carved Maéanastambha, 
Nisidhi Mantapas, Balipitha, Silakuta, inscribed images etc. Patrons and 
artists seem to have experimented with every possible method of visual 
representation. The author systematically analyses the nomenclature, 
functions and ritual context of each type. This is the first comprehensive 
study of NMishidhi —a term about which our understanding had been far 
from satisfactory. In this context one is reminded of a term occuring 
in a record of Eastern India datable to the 12th century a.p., where 
Kirti has a definite funerary association. [D. C. Sircar, Nimdighi ieee: 
tion mentioning Gopala III, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXV, pp. 228 ft.]. 

Through a series of appendices, the author has methodically arranged 
the great bulk of data which went into the making of the book. The text 
is accompanied by a large number of sketches and forty-nine well chosen 
photographs. 

Admittedly, this is an important contribution to the realm of Indian 
studies. Here is a work which can be meaningfully utilised by researchers 
in different areas of humanities and social sciences. We look forward to 
the publication of “Pursuing Death’—a sequal to the present volume. 


Caa 


GAUTAM SENGUPTA 
Reader, Deptt. of History, 
North-Eastern Hill University, 
Shillong-14, Meghalaya. 
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PALI RADIX KANKHA AND ITS USES 
SADHAN CHANDRA SARKAR®™ 


The Pali grammar of KĶaccāyana has generally followed the older 
grammars like Aindra-vyakarana, Kéatanira-vyakarana and Astddhyayi of 
Panini. Besides Kacedyana other Pali grammarians like Moggallana, Agga- 
vamsa of Saddaniti are indebted to the earlier traditions of Sanskrit 
and other grammatical treatises. This has been evinced through the accep- 
tance as well as retention of some of the technical terms of Sanskrit 
grammar like attanopada, abbhasa, agama, ādesa, gana in Pali grammar. 
These terms are used in Pali grammar in identical technical meaning of 
their counterparts. The influence of Sanskrit and other earlier grammars 
‘was so evident that Kaccdyana even had to acknowledge it by his sätra 
parasamaññāpayoge.! The rule implies that for technical terms and definitions 
one is to depend on earlier Sanskrit grammars specially when if they have 
not been discussed by his own work. In spite of such inheritance, Pali 
grammatical works have preserved their distinctiveness. 

In respect of use of radices also Pāli grammatrians and lexicographers 
have generally followed as well as adopted the meaning conveyed by the 
roots of Sanskrit counterparts as given and enlisted in the Sanskrit 
Dhatupéithas. A peep into the Pali grammatical texts like Dhdtupatha’, 
Dhatumafjusi® and Dhätumālā sections of the Saddaniti* reveal that the 
root-meanings, in most cases in Pali, are similar to those of the traditional 
meaning of Sanskrit grammars. | l 

This paper proposes to discuss a peculiar use of the radix Kañkha . 
with some of its verbal and nominal forms like kankhati, kankha, kankhana, 
kankhayanda, kankhayitatta. The radix kankha, besides its original and principal 
meaning preserved, in Sankskrit Kanks®— ‘to desire’, ‘to long for’, has 
developed a quite different meaning— ‘to doubt’ which is not attested by 
Sanskrit Dhdtupatha. The secondary meaning (i.e., ‘to doubt’ of Pali radix 
kankha) is always used in context with some abhidhammik expressions. 
It is very difficult to ascertain the source of such deviation from the original 
meaning, and thus has received distinction in Pali literature. 

Now let us find out here the root-meaning of the verbal form kankhatt. 


*Asstt. Professor, Department of Pali, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
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The root belongs to the bhuvadi (Sanskrit Bhvddi) group. The Pali Dhatu- 
mañjusã interprets this radix as kankha kankhane®. The Pali Dhatupatha’ also 
retains the primary meaning of the root— ‘to desire’, ‘to long for’ which 
is identical with Sanskrit lexicon where the primary meaning ‘to wish’, 
“to desire’, to long for’, are found always with the accusative case. In some 
cases we notice also a secondary meaning, mostly in the seventh case 
ending (for example, Satthari kankheyya, ATV, 460), there in the sense to 
expect, ‘to wait for’ etc. But a critical assessment of this secondary meaning 
helps us to realise that these meanings are but extension of the principal 
meaning of the root. Further we are to note here that the meaning ‘to 
desire’, whether in medial and active forms of the verb,’ is always prefixed 
by ‘@ as in @kanksati!° in Sanskrit. The Buddhist Sanskrit texts in a very 
few cases also retain this meaning of ‘desiring’ as in dharmakanksa (Saddhar- 
mapundarika, 258, 6). But more frequent use in the meaning of ‘doubting’, 
is found in the following extracts: Kanksim tatha sarhSayam ca, Saddhar- 
mapundarika, 49, 18; nihkanksa (free from doubt) 63, 8. 

Alike Sanskrit, in Pali the use of the ‘verbal forms of radix kankha, 
both in the Tipitaka literature and in the commentaries, is noticed in its 
primary sense ‘to desire’, ‘long for’, e.g. kalam kankhati ( Samyuttanikaya 
I 6, 25; Suttanipata, verse 516). The commentaries explain this verbal form 
as pattheti or icchati. The Saddaniti, a later grammatical work, in its Dhdiumala 
section, while commenting this radix, specifically states—kakhi wchayam, 
330, 11; the illustration given is dhanam kankhati (longs for money or wealth). 
The meaning ‘wait for’ mentioned earlier, might have been drawn from 
primary meaning of the root and thus may be grouped under the primary 
meaning-—‘to desire’. The secondary meaning, i.e., ‘doubting’, ‘hesitating’, 
etc, is rather uncommon and away from the original meaning of the root. 
A lot of nominal or verbal forms like kaikha, kankhayitatta, kankhana, having 
developed mystically has outnumbered the original meaning in the sense 
of ‘desiring’ and in later Pali texts, excepting a few, the primary meaning 
seems to be lost and that is why the nominal form kankha is very often used 
in cliché followed by vimati. 

The Saddaniti,” however, besides the primary meaning retains the 
secondary meaning with its synonyms (kankhd, vimati, samsayo). The 
Dhammasangani, an Abhidhamma text, also describes the synonyms of 
kankha as vicikiccha, vimati, dvethakam, samsayo, dvedhapatho'®, The most of 
the non-canonical texts, like the Milindapanha, frequently use the secondary 
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meaning only (cf. maya saddhim sallapitumn sakkoti, kankham pativinetum, 
- 5,25; 19, 12). The other texts like Buddhavamsa, Udina, Upasakajanalankara, 
Kathaivatthu, Samantapasadikéd-are diffused with the use of secondary meaning 
of the radix. Thus uses of the secondary meaning of the verb exceedes the 
primary meaning which gradually become rare in use in the texts—both 
canonical and non-canonical. How and why the secondary meaning 
pushed away the original sense of the radix is now an interesting subject of 
research. Such use is neither attested by grammatical rules nor by 
philological phenomena. 

Further the list of synonym! of kantkha in Moggallana’s 
Abhidhanappadipika’ written after the style of Sanskrit Amarakofa, leads us 
to a hypothetical conclusion that the synonyms here are incorporated 
from the Dhammasangani, an earlier Abhidhamma text. Besides this text, 
the use of the secondary meaning may be attested by a quotation from the 
Samyuttanitkaya (mayham bhante ahudeva kankha ahu victkiccha) IV, 350, 12. 

From the foregoing discussion we have noticed that the secondary 
meaning of radix kañkha has little connection with original Sanskrit root 
and therefore meaning ‘to doubt’, ‘to hesitate’ etc. had no relation either 
with the classical Sanskrit or Vedic language. 

Let us now turn to the synonyms of kankha, viz., cicikiccha etc. as we 
find in the exposition of the Atthasalini, a commentary of the Dhammasangani. 
Here in the section of vicikiccha, kankha has been annotated as (i) kankhana- 
vasena kankha (ii) kankhaya ayanā ti kankhdyana (in the exposition of perplexity 
or doubt, doubt is the act of doubting). An earlier doubt is said to induce a 
subsequent doubt (purima-kankha ti uttarakankham aneti). Again victkicchā 
(perplexity) is commented as: vimati ndma vicikiccha vuttattā eva kampanat- 
thena (perplexity has been explained in the sense of weavering). The 
commentary of dvelhakam is: doidhd calayati ti dvelhakam. Samasayo again is 
explained thus: niccam nu kho ti ekasmim akare santhatum asamatthatéya samanto 
toseti ti samsayo (Is this state permanent, or is it impermanent ? Because 
of the inability to comprehend there is ucertainty of grasp). From the 
above explanatory quotations as to the various synonyms of vtctkiccha, 
under vicikiecha-section, it appears that kankhd is the almost nearest synonym 
to vicikiccha in which a tinge of doubt in no way be denied. But on the 
other hand C.A.F. Rhys Davids in her translation!’ of the text Dhammasan- 
gani observes that in the word ‘doubting’ there is the dual state of a mind, 
but in vicikicché there is no such dual state of mind. Cikit is the desiderative 
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or frequentative of cit ‘to think’. The prefix ‘v7’ indicates here either intensive 
or distracted thinking. She, therefore, likes to render it as ‘perplexity’ 
than ‘to doubt’. According to Mrs. Rhys Davids!’, the rendering doubt 
is not a match for kankha which has also a primary meaning ‘to desire’. 
Therefore, in the expressions like kaħkhkati dvisu lakkhanesu (Dighanikaya, 
I 106, 11), satthart kankhati vicikicchati (Anguttara nikdya, IV 12), Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is not happy to accept the meaning ‘doubting’. She, however, 
finds a better meaning of ‘doubting’ in the synonym i.e., dvelhakam, and 
hence all other synonyms, according to her, cannot be rendered ‘as 
‘doubting’. 

Leaving aside this subtle difference, we assume that the synonyms more 
or less have common character and kanikhd, in which ‘dubiousness’ or the 
‘distracted state of mind’ has been implied by the word ‘doubting’, covers 
roughly all the meanings. It has been earlier stated that the meaning ‘to 
doubt’ has no root-meaning. In this connexion it may also be pointed out 
that the Sanskrit and Pali root Sank or sanka respectively carries the sense 
of ‘doubting’, ‘hesitating’ etc. and thus kankhati in its secondary meaning 
has relationship with the root Sak (Sanskrit) or Sak (Pali). Perhaps no 
philological rule be applied in support of such change of Pali sankati to 
kankhati. Whether the meaning ‘to doubt’ of kankha is drawn on the analogy 
of sankait is yet to be scientifically established. The only way to get rid of 
this riddle is to seek help of the Saddaniti where it has been stated that 
kankha, kankhayana...... vimatt vicikicchd dvel-hakam.... samsayo.... icce 
ete kankha-pariyaya etesu pana vattanti lokavohare. According to this tikd, if we 
are permitted, we may presume that the meaning ‘to doubt’ of the radix 
kankha derives from some prevalent local usages, besides regular meaning 
‘to desire’ which is found in some of the early texts. The secondary meaning, 
perhaps, got its approval through the use of explaining the philosophical 
passages in the Abhidhamma texts. Later on, the grammarians, lexicographers 
and commentators had to incorporate the secondary meaning besides the 
original meaning ‘to desire’. 

Further in the Aatantra-vydkarana the acceptance of the local usages in 
grammar has been sanctioned by the rule ‘lokopacarad grahanasiddhih.1® 
The Pañjikä of Trilocanaddsa in its expositions clearly states —lokdnupacarah 
vyavaharah, tasmadanuktasyapi siddhir veditabyett...... loka tu Sastrakarah ttare 
pi tesam upacdrah grhyate anenarthah. 

Thus the use of the secondary meaning of radix kankha may receive 
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authority also from the Katantra-vydkarana the influence of which in no way 
be ignored in the composition of the Pali grammar. and other grammatical 
treatises. i 
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SILVER IN EARLY INDIA : A STUDY OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL, ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY DATA 


Rajni Nanpa* anD Ditie K. CHAKRABARTI** 


Geology 

In the geological formations silver occurs in two forms, either in its . 
native, metallic state or in the alloyed form. When alloyed with sulphur 
it occurs as a sulphide and is often associated with metals such as lead, 
copper, arsenic, antimony etc. It is also alloyed with gold. It occurs only 
rarely as a chloride. 

In its native, metallic state silver is available in the following areas 
of India. 

Madras —Mysore Area: Though it is of little economic importance, 
silver was discovered in the native form clinging to some specimens of 
cubical crystals of gold, and also as a chloride associated with iron pyrites.1 

Rajputana—Ajmir District: Insignificant amount of silver was found in 
sand in a well situated in the western portion of the city of Ajmir, called 
the Lakhan Koti. 

Karnatak—Dharwar District: Captain Newhold found native silver in 
small quantities in the streams from the Dambal or Kappatgode hills. It 
was associated with native copper in the gold-dust which was being washed 
for.? 

In its alloyed form, particularly as argentiferous galena, the following 
occurrences of silver are noteworthy : 

Rajasthan: In Rajasthan silver is associated with the lead-zinc ores of 
Zawar (24° 17 : 73° 41’) and Rajpura-Dariba areas of Udaipur district 
and is extracted during the smelting of lead from the lead. concentrates. 
In the Rajpura-Dariba basemental area of Udaipur district (24°57 : 
74°58'-24°58' : 74°08’) silver is often found to be associated with galena, 
tetrahedrite, tennantite and pyrargyrite in the Dariba Main and Dariba 
East Lodes.’ 

Andhra: The occurrence of argentiferous galena in this region has been 
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well-established. The localities are stituated in the districts of Cuddapah 
and Kurnool.4 

Bihar: Some authors have forwarded the opinion that names 
compounded of the word ‘Chand’ or silver, belonging to certain towns and 
rivers in the Bhagalpur area of Bihar, may refer to the early knowledge of 
the fact that ores of lead found in the neighbourhood contained silver.” 

Afghanistan: Marco Polo has written about mines rich in silver ore in 
Badakshan; which colonel Yule substantiates as being those of Prayan, 
in the valley of Panjshir, south of the crest of the Hindukush.® 

Evidence of Preindustrial Smelting: The following account of the method 
of extracting silver from galena in the Shan States in north Burma should 
be fairly representative of the pre-industrial process generally. 

“The ore is put into a small cupola or blast furnace, together with 
charcoal and a proportion of broken slag. The cupolas are made of clay 
and are about three feet high and from 14 to 16 inches in diameter. The 
blast is produced by means of wooden cylinders with pistons, which are 
worked by two women who stand on a staging for the purpose. 

As the galena is reduced by the sulphur being driven off, the metal 
accumulates at the bottom of the furnace, and it is then run out and cast 
into pigs, which on setting are removed to the refining shed where they are 
placed in a reverberatory furnace, in which the fuel, consisting of large 
pieces of charcoal, is kept supported on fireclay supports just above the 
molten metal. The litharge formed on the surface is removed by means of 
an iron roller, and the process, which may last for twenty-four hours, 1s 
repeated till all the lead has been abstracted, apparently without the aid 
of cupellation, and the silver remains, in such a pure condition that until 
it has been alloyed by the silversmiths it is not used for currency and 
jewellery. The litharge is subsequently reduced in order to convert it back 
to metallic lead.’”’ | 

There is ample evidence to indicate that natives in many parts of 
India had devised metallurgical processes for the separation of gold and 
silver. However, there is no direct evidence to suggest that silver was pro- 
duced in any considerable quantities in the peninsula, though the likelihood 
of such a possibility cannot be refuted. Pliny’s reference to the countries 
rich in gold and silver is ambiguous in so far as it relates to silver. It has 
been pointed out that in the Wazir-i-rupi, silver country of the Wazirs, 
i.e. Kulu, argentiferous galenas do occur in abundance.® 
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Archaeology 

There is ample ar chaeological evidence available in regard to the 
occurrence of silver in early times. The present section attempts to describe 
such evidence in a chronological order. 

Nal: As in the case of lead, the earliest occurrence of silver seems to 
be at Nal. At Nal, Area A yielded some fragments of silver foil.? There is 
no other evidence available to support the occurrence of silver in this area. 

Mohenjodaro: The reported objects of silver are the following: 

(1) Six beads made of silver. The beads are covered inside and 
out with a thick pimply coating of chloride. Most of the silver 
has been converted to silver chloride (cerargyrite or horn 
silver) by weathering.1° The beads are barrel shaped on a 
specially shaped boss; 

(2) two thin silver foils oneal with twenty-two other silver 
beads. Each of the two thin foils was over a core of a dark- 
coloured substance resembling bitumen, which was perhaps 
run in afterwards; 

(3) several rough pieces of silver.12 One of these pieces bears 
chisel-marks like cuneiform characters. This fragment, which 
is a part of a bar (originally quite rough and run in a clay 
mould), measures 0-95 by 0-9 by 0-25 inch and weighs 23-389 - 
grammes ; 

(4) two silver earrings made of wire, 0-2 inch in diameter, roughly 

_ bent round with the ends aaa 

(5) two silver bangles made of thin sheet of silver wrapped on 
a core.14 The bangles were slightly oval in shape and the aver- 
age diameter of each in its thickest part is 0-55 inch. The 
diameter at the ends of each is 0-4 inch. The thickness of the 
silver sheet employed in their manufacture is one-thirtieth 
of an inch. The metal overlaps slightly on the inside of the 
bangles as no solder was used; 

(6) a silver ring. Its bezel, one inch square and 0-2 inch thick, 
bears a design of crosses and semi-crosses. Around the edge 
of the bezel is a border formed by two lines set close together 
with oblique dashes between them. The ring, which is a simple 
strip of silver 0-25 inch wide by 0:1 inch thick, is roughly 
soldered to the bezel ;15 


(7) 


(15) 


(16) 
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a silver vase and cover measuring 8-25 inches high. It was 
found 3 feet below surface in Room 2, Block 16, Section C, 
DK Area.?6 Owing to corrosion the cover had become firmly 
fixed to the vase and in order to extract jewellery from this 
vase, a part of the cover had to be sawed away; 

a small silver vase made by casting. Height 2-7 inches, level © 
6 feet below surface in Room No. 8, House VIII, Block 2, 
HR Area;?’ 

a large vase raised from a sheet of silver. It had a flat base 
and was of simple make. Height 3-8 inches. Cover 1-85 inches 
high.18 It was found with its cover upside down, and conside- 
rable difficulty was experienced in removing the cover to get 
at the contents which comprised a quantity of gold ornaments 
and stone beads. It came from the same level as the small 
silver vase (no. 8) mentioned above; 

a silver barrel-shaped bead, 0-5 inch long by 0:35 inch in 
diameter, made of thin foil over a core;19 

five silver cones, the largest 0-43 inch high by 0-65 inch 
in diameter, each with a wire loop inside the apex. The edges 
of all these hollow cones are bent slightly- outwards to stiffen 
as well as to seat them well;?° 

a bracelet of silver foil over a core which has now disappeared. 
It is 1-68 by 1-52 inches in size, and 0-25 inch in section ;?1 

a silver button 1-1 inches in diameter by 0:23 inch high. It 
has domed top with slight boss in centre. Hollow interior, with 
loop inside apex;?? 

a piece of thick silver foil, now 1-2 inches long by 0-9 inch 
wide by 0:22 inch thick. It is probably a fillet to be worn 
around the forehead, and three rows of punch dots along its 
lower edge may have been made to stiffen it or, more likely, 
as ornamentation 528 

a badly bent silver cone, 0-2 inch thick and 1 inch high by 
l inch estimated diameter. It forms a part of the ornament, 
which is badly corroded and has a loop of wire inside the 
apex of the cone to secure it, probably on the head ;?4 

two seals made of silver; these are the onlv two of this material 
found at Mohenjodaro.” 
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One ofa number of pieces of scrap silver (DK 11337; O; Pl. CXXXV, 
_ 14-16) was chemically analysed and was found to have the following 
composition: | 


Silver (present as metal) 14-20% 
Silver (present as chloride) 56-49% 
Chlorine (present as silver chloride) 18-51% 
Lead 1:04% 
Copper 2:28% 
Sand, etc. 7:48% 
Total 100-00% 
The percentage composition of the original alloy would, therefore be: 
Silver 95:52% 
Lead 1:40% 
Copper 3:08% 
Total 100-00% 


From the chemical analysis of this specimen, Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Sana Ullah is of the opinion that the silver was extracted from galena 
which was associated with copper ore.?® 

In another sample of silver (sample DK 5774), Dr. Hamid found 
a small trace of Jead.?? Silver frequently occurs in small quantities in 
conjunction with lead as argentiferous galena. So, it may be that silver 
was extracted from lead ore as lead is not rare at Mohenjodaro. 

It is believed that if the ancients knew how to separate silver from 
gold, the possible source of Mohenjodaro silver may be southern India. 
According to S. R. Rao, the gold-miners of Kolar region might have 
supplied both gold as well as silver to the Harappans, if they knew how to 
separate the latter from the former. Otherwise Mohenjodaro supplies 
may have come from the Jawar mine near Udaipur in south Rajasthan. 
In view of the high silver content of the gold used at Lothal it is presumed 
to have come from Kolar.?8 

According to Sir J. Marshall silver, which may have come from within 
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India or from the silver mines of Afghanistan, Persia or Arabia, was used — 
more freely than gold at Mohenjodaro and considering that it was made 
into large and heavy vessels also besides being fashioned into articles of 
jewellery, it can be deduced that in Sind it must have been much less 
precious than the other metals.29 

Harappa: The figure-of-eight motif was found by M. S. Vats at 
Harappa. It is a silver ornament inlaid with steatite beads which are 
capped with gold.30. 


Among the other objects are: | 
(1) A hollow fragmentary bangle of silver sheet, highly corroded 
and a number of silver beads lumped together by corrosion. 
According to Khan Bahadur Muhammad Sana Ullah, 
Archaeological chemist, the bangle is of almost pure silver, 
free from lead, and contains only a slight impurity of copper; 


(2) a miniature silver boss inlaid at the top with a cylindrical bit 
of shell. Diameter 5/8 inch;32 


(3) a tiny silver boss. Diameter 4 inch;%3 


(4) a small silver vase of thin sheet, broken at bottom. It shows 
numerous hammer marks both inside and out, the former 
being more distinct. Height -$ inches; diameter 1; 


inches; Area J.34 


Lothal: The evidence of silver is in the form of a bangle and a couple 
of indeterminate objects.*> Silver was otherwise used very rarely at Lothal. 

Chanhudaro: Silver jewellery, even of the simplest description was 
entirely absent as has been revealed by the excavations.%¢ 


Early Historic Period 

Moghul-Ghundai: A well-worked silver bangle, with tapering ends 
so arranged as to permit an extension when needed, was found in Cairn 
VI?" It probably belonged to a child as is evident from its small size. 

Makran Coast: Small thin rings, sometimes several stuck together, 
were recovered from quite a number of Cairns (III, ii, Lvii, LX XVii; IV. 
ii, XVi; V. vii, ix). These appear to be of silver.38 These Cairns have been 
demonstrated by Chakravarti to be early historic, 
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Dabar Kot: A thin silver coin, much corroded and not sufficiently 
cleaned, came from the mound of Dabar Kot, a famous site of Loralai 
district. It belongs to a Sasanian issue.” 

Hastinapur (District Meerut, U.P.): Punch-marked coins, both of 
copper and silver, as well as inscribed cast coins of copper were used as 
currency in Period III (early sixth to early third century 8.c.) at Hastinapur. 
The punch-marked coins were flat rectangular pieces either of copper or 
of silver and borepunched symbols including ‘crescent-on-hill’, ‘Sun’ and 
the like.* 

It is thus obvious that the silver punch-marked coins constitute the 
only class of silver objects in early historic Hastinapura. 

Kausambi (Modern Kosam, 38 miles from Allahabad, on the northern 
bank of Yamuna): Four punch-marked silver coins were found. Three 
of them, one square and two irregular rectangular weighing 40 grains, 
49 grains and 36 grains respectively came from SP III. 10 dated c. 935 B.c. 
to c. 465 B.c. The fourth one, round with diameter 12 mm. and weight 
50 grains, came from SP III. 14 dated c. 255 B.c. to c. 185 B.c.4! 

Sugh: Punch-marked and Indo-Greek coins in silver were found of 
sub-period LB (c. 500 to 100 s.c.) at Sugh, District Ambala.” 

Kaundinyapura: Excavations at Kaundinyapura in District Amroati 
of Vidarbha yielded a punch-marked silver coin. Square 1:5 cm. and 
with upper right corner clipped, it is a Karshapana coin of the 32 rati 
weight standard and belongs to Allan’s British Museum Catalogue class 2, 
group XI, variety C. It weighs 2-76 grammes.* 

Pauni: A silver punch-marked coin, rectangular in shape, size: 
1-8 1-2 cms. and weight: 2-30 grammes was among the antiquities un- 
earthed in the course of excavations at Pauni in District Bhandara in 
Vidarbha.“ 

The coin bears a general resemblance to Allan’s BMC class 2 and 
therefore may be assigned to the Mauryan period. 

Taxila: It is richest in providing evidences of silver in early times. 
All the forty-two pieces of silver ware listed by Marshall, date from the 
Parthian period, and with two exceptions were found in the late Saka- 
Parthian Strata II and III. The silver ware comprised jugs, aryballoi or 
scent flasks, goblets, bowls and cups, dishes and plates, rectangular plate 
on legs, paterae of repoussé and incrusted silver, ladles and spoons, strainers, 
lid for large open-mouthed vessels and other miscellaneous objects. 
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I. Jugs ` 
_ These were of two types: 
(1) A plain jug of silver, 5 inches high, with flat-bottom, flared mouth 
and small ring-handle attached to the neck;* 
(2) A silver askos with trumpet base and handle of knotted wire 
terminating in vine leaves. Length 7-87 inches. The handle is attached by 
rivets. Inscription of Kharoshthi round neck;* 


II. Aryballoi or Scent Flasks 
(1) A long-necked scent-flasks or aryballoi of silver, provided with a . 
lid. Height 4:75 inches. The lid is fastened to a ring round the neck by 
means of a chain, some of the links of which are missing. The bottom is 
decorated with incised concentric circles ;4’ 
(2) Two aryballoi of silver: height 2-5 inches. The lids are attached 
to the neck by a chain and ring; 


Goblets 

(1) Three silver goblets with carinated and fluted bodies. Heights 
5:25, 6:12 and 7 inches; 

Bowls and Cups: There are two types: those with round bottom and 
those with low standard bases. | 

(1) Asilver bowl with round bottom, flared mouth and cordon mould- 
ing round middle. Diameter 4-56 inches ;°° 

(2) Five shallow bowls of silver with round bottoms. Two of them 
bear the same inscription in Kharoshthi;°* 

Bowls with low standard bases (of the Greek Kylix pattern, but without 
handles). 

(3) Three circlular silver bowls with shallow trumpet base soldered 
to bottom. Diameter 7:75 and 7:87 inches; 

(4) Two silver cups with shallow base. Diameter 3-87 inches;°° 


Dishes and plates 

(1) A round silver dish with raised boss in centre, terminating in 
knob and surrounded by six incised concentric circles. Diameter 8-75 
inches; weight 7505-3 grains. Inscription in Kharoshthi on body.** Two 
similar dishes of silver with diameter 12-5 and 12-75 inches respectively 
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were found in Block G, House II in Sirkap. But these did not bear any 
inscription ; 

(2) A silver saucer with flat base, Carinated sides wad everted rim. 
Diameter 6-12 inches; weight 2603-7 grains; on base, concentric counter- 
sunk circles and between them inscription in Kharoshthi;®® 

(3) Five circular saucers of silver with flat bases, slightly concave 
underneath, and everted sides and lip. Diameter 5-62-8-25 inches.** Other 
silver saucers of the same type have been found in Sirkap. 


Rectangular plate on legs 

(1) A rectangular plate of silver, with carved rim, on four legs, one 
of which is missing. size 8-8 x 6-12 inches; weights 5,378 grains. On the 
back is a short inscription in Kharoshthi;°” 


Paterae of repousse and incrusted silver 
(1) Two dishes or paterae of silver repoussé, once incrusted with 
gems or paste. Diameter 6-5 inches.%8 


Ladles and Spoons 

(1) A ladle of silver with ring-handle. Length 7:12 inches. On the 
outside of the bowl is a short Kharoshthi inscription of six letters, of which 
three only are legible;°9 ` 

(2) A silver spoon with handle terminating in cloven hoof and 
attached to the spoon by a rat-tail ridge. Length 6-37 inches ;6 

(3) A silver spoon with plain straight handle terminating in knob. 
The bowl of the spoon is shovel shaped and very shallow. Length 6-25 
inches.*1 A broken handle of another silver spoon (length 2-87 inches) 
terminating in a leaf was also found; 


Strainers 

(1) A circular strainer, with broad flat rim furnished with ring handle. 
Diameter 6-75 inches ;®2 

(2) A basket- like strainer of silver, fitted with. ring-handle on either 
side. Height 5-12 inches. On the outside just below the rim, is a Kharoshthi 
inscription, §8 


Lids for large open-mouthed vessels | 
(1) Two circular concave lids of silver, Diameter 8.5 inches, In the 
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middle of the concave upper side is a looped handle in the form of a fish 
soldered, apparently with copper, to the lid.™ 


Miscellaneous 

(1) A head of Dionysus or silenus, in silver repoussé’, with stand 
beneath. Height 3-75 inches. The god, who has a vine wreath on his bald 
head, holds a two-handled wine cup in his right hand, while behind his 
head is his curved staff or thyrsus, with a bell suspended from its end. 

(2) A circular boss of shield composed of two thin plates, an iron one 
on the inside, a silver one on the outside, riveted together at the edge with 
six silver nails. Diameter 4-69 inches. At the back were three looped cross- 
pieces for the attachment of the handle. 

Sir J. Marshall observed that the silver objects are quite uncommonly 
Hellenistic in form and were likely to command a ready sale among the 
Parthian residents at Taxila, particularly such articles as the askos, the 
phialiamesomphaloi, the spoons or the Dionysus head.® ) 

There is a marked disparity existing in the quality of workmanship 
of the silverware-those pieces which are of Indian design being obviously 
inferior to those which are of foreign design. Among the articles of non- 
Indian design and of very superior workmanship are the fine-fluted goblets, 
the askos and the phialiamesomphaloi. These objects which are neither of 
Greek nor Graeco-Roman but of Parthian pattern could not have been 
imported from the Mediterranean coasts, though they might have been ~ 
imported from Parthia itself. 

Taking everything into consideration, it seems likely that most of the 
silver ware from Taxila was made locally in Taxila or at any rate in the 
north-west of India.® 

The jewellery found at Taxila has also been described by Marshall 
in great detail. The silver jewellery mainly comprised: 


(a) Anklets 
© (i) Four double-ring anklets of silver (of Indian pattern), with a 
variety of repoussé designs, including bands of lotus rosettes, sinuous vine 
borders, full-blown lotuses centred with human busts, quatrefoil flowers 
and cable edgings.* 
(ii) Fourteen single-ring anklets of silver, open in front and furnished 
with a sliding and decorated socket to cover the aperture;” 
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(222) A pair of hollow silver anklets in a very fragmentary condition, © 
diameter about 6 inches;71 | 
(iw) A silver anklet in a damaged condition,”2 


(b) Bangles: pa | 

(2) Two solid bangles of heavy silver wire with cubical knobbed 
ends ;73 

(22) Bangle of solid silver with cube terminals ‘and a pair of silver 
bangles, damaged and twisted ;74 


(c) Earring: 
A small earring of silver in form of snake with scaly body, Diameter 
0:81 inches ;75 


(d) Finger-rings: 

(t) Plain silver finger-ring with oval shield-like bezel. Diameter 0:75 
inches.”6 It belongs to the third century B.C.; 

(2) A finger-ring of silver wire, with diamond shaped bezel;7? 


(e) Hairpins: 

(2) A hairpin of silver with gold head of nandipada design above 
crescent and cube;78 

(2) Two silver hairpins with square heads and other fragments of 
silver ;79 


(f) Necklace 

A silver necklace of thirty-seven pendants. Height 0-68 inches. The 
pendants are hollow and consist of a hemispherical drop with a T-shaped 
top which is decorated with incised lines and pierced literally with two 
holes. The back and front are made separately and soldered.®° 

Several boxes of silver, a casket, disks, leaf, scroll, shield boss, vase, 
reliquaries, bells, etc. also have been found at Taxila. Coins of Azes I 
those of Kushans (very rare) and debased silver coins of late Sakas have 
been found.* One silver coin of Sapedanes and 11 anonymous coins were 
recovered.& 

Among other finds was also an oval seal of silver, 0-67, inches long, 
with engraving of Brahmani duck holding lotus in his beak. Behind the 
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duck was a nandipada symbol and above, legend in Kharoshthi: Damara- 
chitasa=“‘of Dharmarakshita”. At the back of seal were four small rings 
for attachment. oe | 
Eighteen bent bar silver coins, ranging from about 1-2 inches to about 
1-7 inches in length, and averaging about 0-4 inch in width, were found 
in the new hoard excavated in 1945.84 Other silver objects found were: 

(2) eleven bell-shaped pendants, 0-5 x 0-8 inch; 

(72) five tubular spacer-beads, four measuring 0-75 <0-25 inch, 
with spiral decoration, and one measuring 0-90-25 inch, 
with bead and real;86 

(iti) six finger-rings with plain oval convex bezels.8? 


The new hoard was evidently the property of a jeweller and not a 
private hoard. 


Nagarjunakonda 

Thin cylindrical beads of alloyed silver and of gold were discovered 
from megalith XII at Nagarjunakonda, District Guntur, Andhra Pradesh.88 
Gold was more often used than silver alloy for the manufacture of beads. 
The use of silver, which does not occur in a native state, speaks in favour of 
trade contracts according to R. Subrahmanyam.®® 


Salihundam 

Four silver caskets in terracotta receptacles were found from a stupa 
of 10 “diameter at Salihundam, a Buddhist site in Andhra Pradesh No. 1 
was in a terracotta receptacle without lid and was discovered in a socket 
of 3" cut in one of the bricks of last outer ring.®° The remaining three in 
terracotta receptacles with lids came from the periphery of the stupa that 
lies to the west of the apsidal chaitya and to the north cf the Mahachaitya 
on the top of the hill.’ 

A round silver punch-marked coin, weighing 1-933 grammes or 29-72 
grains came from the early phase (2nd-3rd century B.c. to Ist century 
A.D.) .92 


Bhokardan 

One silver and another silver-plated copper punch-marked coins 
were found at Bhokardan, ancient Bhogavardhana, a Taluk place now in 
district Aurangabad. ! 
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The punch-marked silver coin is round with diameter -1-8 cms. and 
weight 2:200 gms. It is very much worn out and is almost flattened. 94 
The coin has been recovered in the uppermost layer which has also given 
Kshatrapa and Gupta coins and is consequently of no use stratigraphically. 

The silver-plated punch-marked copper coin comes from the lower- 
most stratum reached in course of excavations. It is a circular coin with 
diameter. 1-4 cms, and weight 3-70 gms. It helps in ascertaining the period 
of the earliest habitation on the site (Early/or/pre-Satavahana-c. 2nd-3rd 
century B.c.).% 3 

A couple of Kshatrapa silver species, one belonging to Rudrasena II 
and the other to Yasodaman IT, also have been reported from Bhokardan.” 


Rairh | 

Five hoards consisting of 3 075 silver punch-marked coins were found 
at Rairh, 56 miles south of Jaipur. 97 Two hoards of 326 and 99 coins were 
discovered in Trench A at a depth of about two to four feet below founda- 
tions of late period (2nd to 3rd century A.D.) and the remaining three 
hoards were unearthed in Trench 0, 3 to 4 feet below the surface of the 
mound, at a level which nearly approximates to the bottom of the long 
drain in DD (2), belonging to the second period (end of which is fixed 
about c. 180 B.c.). ) 

The coins, all contained in earthern-ware vessels, have been classified 
into surface coins, Suryamitra coins, Brahmamitra coins, Dhruvamitra 
coins and Vapu (?) coins, we also have a category of miscellaneous coins.*® 


Maheshwar l 
At Maheshwar, silver is represented in the form of coins alone. A 


fair number of punch-marked silver coins, large as well as small, were 
found.®?? 


Nagal 

Silver piece of irregularly circular shape, with.one face beaten flat and the 
other carrying some symbols (?} along with the black-and-red ware of 
medium fabric,1 


Rupar i 8 l ao Bu Tenga i pp A ao 
_At Rupar, a set of three utensils ee ritual use) was found in the 
occupation (Period IV) that covers the rule of the Sungas, Kushanas, 
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Guptas and their successors from c. 200 B.c. to a.D. 600.101 ' These utensils 
are representative of Gupta craftsmanship. 


Bangarh—( Bengal) 

A silver rod 23” long, 1/5” broad, square in ‘section was discovered 
in Trench 9 from a level of 17-16 feet at Bangarh. Some ornament was 
probably meant to be made out of it. A punch-marked silver coin of 
irregular shape was also found. 


Amreli 

Coins as well as some silver objects were found during the pre-1945 
excavations at Amreli. Mention may be made of the following important 
coins from the pre-1945 excavations: 

1. A hoard of 2,000 silver coins of Kumaragupta weighing ners 

29 to 32 grains; "103. 
a silver coin of Mahakshatrapa Vijayasena; 
silver coins of Rudrasena Il; 
silver coins of Bhartridaman; 
silver coins of Svāämi Rudrasena ITI; 
silver coins of Viśvasimha. 


D Gd 


In the 1952-53 excavation no silver object was found. All the 56 coins 
found in this excavation belong to Period II (lst century B.c. to 4th 
century A.D.)104, Among these 56 coins are a round silver coin of Viradaman 
and two round silver-coated copper coins of Dāmajadaśri III (?). 


Devnimori 

Silver has been mostly used for coinage. 59 silver coins and four 
silver-coated copper coins are discovered from this site. Most of these 59 
coins belong to Kshatrapa dynasty of Ujjain (c.A.p. 100 to c.a.p. 400); 
three belong to the Maitrakas of Vallabhi (a.D. 480 to a.D. 766). Two are 
of Indo-Sassanian coins and the rest are much worn out,?® 


Siupaleesh 

A silver coin, of the square purich- marked variety, with a known 
reverse type and a new combination of obverse symbols, was found in an 
early level of Period IIB (c. a.v. 100) at Sisupalgarh; it had ne been 
much worn out by circulation when it was lost, , 
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Avra 

A silver coin of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena III was found in the burnt 
layer forming the very foundation of the brick structure at Avra. The 
portion of the coin showing the year of issue is partly clipped at the edge 
but it appears to have been struck in the Saka 270 to 273 period.10” 


Prahladpur 

A silver punch-marked coin in good condition was discovered from 
Prahladpur, a small village in Chandauli Tehsil of Varanasi district in 
Uttar Pradesh. It is a rectangular coin with all the four edges clipped 
and thus appears Octagonal. Its length is 18 mm., breadth 16 mm. and 
thickness 1-5 mm. It weighs 2-83 gms. 


Nevasa 

A heavily corroded object of silver, with the exact nature and use 
unknown, was found at Nevasa. It is hour-glass-like in section and might 
have been used as a small stand probably to instal an object.1 It is double 
concave in outline, hollow at the neck and has flared mouths at both ends. 
Height and diameter 41 mm. 


Paunar 

Two kshatrapa silver coins came from the lowermost horizons of 
Period III at Paunar, Tahsil and District Wardha, Maharashtra. Period ITI 
is assigned to the latter half of the 3rd century A.D. Both the coins are of 
Rudrasena II and weigh around 33 grains each.!° A Kalachuri coin of 
silver was also found in the 1967 excavations. 


Chandraketugarh (District 24-Parganas) 
Silver punch-marked coins were found in the’ earliest habitation 
level (represented by the typical NBP ware) at Itakhola,1! 


Agroha 

From Agroha in Punjab was discovered a . hoard of five silver coins 
buried in a pottery vase in square 7 P/3 at a depth of 14 feet.112 The other 
hoard of 51 mostly rectangular coins buried in a wide-mouthed pottery 
vase was found in the same square and at the same depth. 

Silver coins were obtained also from the deposits of Period III (1st-9th 
century A.D.) at Nagara, District Kaira, Gujarat.1 
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A hoard of 3,423 silver punch-marked coins was discovered at yillage 
Pati in Barwani state in 1943. Majority of them weighed between 3-6 gms. 
and 3-1 gms. Dr. K. N. Puri studied and classified these coins.14 

Period V at Besnagar yielded antiquities relating to the Gupta 
period. Among the noteworthy finds of this period was a silver coin. 15 

Gold and silver objects were found in a small potin one of the trenches 
at Vaisali. Near this pot there was another pot containing silver amulets.1° 
Broken piece of silver toe-ring was found from site V, layer 4 (c. 1000 a.p.), 
at Piklihal.1’ 

Many punch-marked silver coins are also found at Mathura! and 
a silver coin of Augustus was found in association with a hoard of punch- 
marked coins in a megalithic tomb called Pandukuli in Coimbatore.’ 


Unstratified Silver Coins in Some Representative 
Coin Catalogues 

Considering the fact that silver v was mainly used in the coinage in early 
times it would be worthwhile to enumerate the finds mentioned in the 
three most representative catalogues of the coins of ancient India viz. 
John Allan, Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India; Vincent Smith, Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; and E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of 
Indian Goins, Andhras, Western Kshatrapas, etc. 

Allan has listed seven classes of silver coins.120 Glass I consists of a 
number of thick, slightly bent-bar silver coins belonging to an early period 
in the history of North-Western India. These coins are stamped with wheel 
or sun-like designs, double on the larger denominations and single on the 
others. The general type is the same on all, but they vary in the insertion 
of an extra bar on pellet. 

Allan’s class 2 consists of a series of small oblong pieces, which are 
half-karsapanas. The reverse is plain and we find a single type on the 
obverse of which two varieties are known. 

Class 3 also consists of only half-Karsapanas. These are rude pieces 
with plain reverses represented in the Museum only from the Cunningham 
and white Head Collections, which suggest Northern or rather North- 
Western India as their place of origin. 

Class 4 consists of a series of thick, slightly scyphate silver pieces with 
plain reverse and obverse type. These come from South-West India and are 
of three denominations viz.-double and single and half-Karsapanas or 
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whole, half, and quarter of Kalinjas, of which the smallest i is s unrepresented 
in the British Museum: 

Class 5 is also South Indian; besides being only known from the Elliot 
and Codrington collections, all specimens seem to be traceable to one 
find in the Konkan. Class 6 and 7, which seem to be connected-in weight, 
have unknown provenance. 

Allan has also recorded the information regarding the, finds of 
punch-marked as well as other silver coins. Some of the important finds are 
as following: | 

1. The Jogalthembi (Nasik district) hoard containing 13,250 
silver coins of Nahapana and restruck by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni;121 - 

2. 2,873 silver punch-marked coins from the Purnea district of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. No details are available regarding 
this find. 

3. 1,191 punch-marked. coins (mostly of silver, but a- large propor- 
tion of a very base metal) of all shapes found at Chaibasa in 
Singhbhum in the Bengal Presidency; 

4. 141 worn punch-marked silver coins found in the Etawa district 
of the United Provinces; also 167 extrémely worn silver punch- 
marked coins found at Ballia in the United Provinces; 

5. 1,245 silver punch-marked coins found at Paila in the Kheri 
district of the United Provinces; 

6. the Garho-Ghat (Bhagalpur district) find containing 58 silver 
punch-marked coins. 


Punch-marked silver coins were discovered also from Sankisa in the 
Farrukhabad district of the United Provinces, Shinhi near Kolhapur (in 
the Kurveer Petta), Karimnagar district of Warangal i in Hyderabad and 
Fort of Karra, thirty-seven miles North-West of Allahabad. 

Vincent A. Smith’s Catalogue includes the following: 

© 1. Solid ingots (silver)—3; 

2. Bent Bars (silver) —3 ; 
3. Rectangular don ne (Puranas or r Dharanas) 
(i) with blank reverse—10; 
- (it) with one mark on revenie—23: 
(iii) with two marks on reverse—8; 
_ (tv) with three marks on reverse—11; 
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4, Roughly circular or Oval (Puranas or Dharanas): 
(i) with blank reverse—6; 
(ii) with one mark on reverse—7; 
(iit) with two or more marks on the reverse—8. . 

Smith has also given the list of coins issued by Bactrians and Indo- 
Greeks.122 

He speaks also of the coins of silver issued by the ibas Paniian: and 
the Kushanas.1?3 

E. J. Rapson compiled a catalogue of the coins of Radaras, Western 
Kshatrapas, etc.124 He has enumerated the silver coins of Nahapāna, coins 
of Nahapāna restruck by Gautamiputra and those of the family of Castana. 

The immediate successors of the satavahanas in the lower Krishna. 
valley in the Andhra country were the Ikshvakus. The coins issued by 
this dynasty are of lead. The currency system underwent some modification 
in the period that followed the extinction of the Ikshvaku power in the 
beginning of the 4th century. A study of the published reports on the post- 
Ikshvaku coins reveals that the. metal was changed from lead to purer 
copper and some alloy of silver in the Visnukundin/” and early Eastern 
Chalukya coins.126 

Traikutakas were the first ones to issue silver coins after the satavahanas 
in the Western Deccan. As regards weight-standards as well as types, the 
Traikutaka currency is a continuation of the W. Kshatrapa currency. 
Their major distribution area seems to have been limited to para of W. 
India.” E. J. Rapson has given a catalogue of the silver coins of this 
dynasty.18 | | 

Summing up all the evidence of silver, we find the earliest occurrence, 
in the form of fragments of silver foil at Nal. Baluchistan itself may have 
been the sources of metal. The silver objects from the Indus civilization 
‘speak in favour of its ‘close familiarity with silver metallurgy. As in the 
case of lead, Rajasthan, the Punjab Himalayas, Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan were the nearest areas that could supply silver to the Indus 
civilization. No object of silver has heen found from the post-Harappan 
chalcolithic sites. This is surprising. The silver objects increase in number 
in the early historic period. At most of the early historic sites, silver punch- 
marked coins constitute thé otily class of silver objects. — . 

Silver objects occur in a large number at ‘Taxila. Nearly all the silver 
that has been found at Taxila during the 1924 excavation, apart from 
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the coined metal, comes from the Parthian city of Sirkap. As Parthians 
were also in possession of a large part of Afghanistan, it is possible that 
they obtained their main supply of silver from there. 


Literature : 

The term Aajata first occurs in the latter Vedic texts. 

The Taittiriya Samhita: The Yajurveda Samhitas are the prayer books 
for the Adhvaryu priest. The Taittiriya Samhita is the representative of 
the “Black Yajurveda” which consists of four closely interrelated recensions. 
We find only one reference to silver in the Taittiriya Samhita. 

“.,... The tear that was shed became Silver; therefore silver is not 
a suitable gift, for it is born of tears....” (1.5.1.2).2 

The. Vajasaneyi Samhita: It belongs to the white Yajurveda. Mention 
to.silver has been made in two verses. 

(a) “‘.... That noblest body which is thin, O Agni, laid in the lowest 
deep, ....encased in silver, etc. Svaha!’’ (5,8) 380 

(b) “....They, made of silver, gold, and lead, are used as helpers 
in the work... .”? (23.37) 13 

The Atharvaveda: We come across two references to Rajata. 

(a) “....For lengthened life, to last through hundred autumns, they 
equalize with nine the nine spirations. Three in gold, three in silver, 
three in iron by heat are established in their several places.” (V. 28.1) 1% 

(b) “*....We pay thee reverence calling thee red power, the silvery 
expanse” (XIII: 4.51) 13 

The Aitareya Brahmana: In the Aitareya Brahmana, which belongs 
to the Rgveda; Rajata is used alone as a substantive to denote “silver’ .1%8 

a.. Seeing it shining, he takes out the fire. At morning time (after 
sunrise), he may take out the fire when he has put silver below it; for this 
(silver) is of the same nature with the night (representing the splendour 
of the moon and the stars). He shall take our (of the Garhapatya) the 
Ahavaniya before the shadows are cast together (before it has grown 
completely dark). For the shadow of darkness is death. By means of this 
light (the silver), he overcomes death, which is the shadow of darkness. 
This is the penance” (vii. 12.2) .184 

The Satapatha Brahmana: There are several references to silver in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. A reference suggests the use of silver for the manu- 
facture of dishes (xii, 8, 3.11) 19 
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Rajata has been used as an adjective with Hiranya to mean white 
gold i.e. silver. (xii. 4.4.7) 518° (xiv. 1.3.14) 3187 (xiii. 4.2.10) 298 

There is not much that can be gleaned from these references. They 
are mostly of a rather stereotyped nature. They suggest that silver figured 
in various rituals. Besides this, little specific evidence on silver is 
available. 

Silver was also used for ornamentation as is eee from a reference 
in the Pancavimsa Brahmana. | 

“*....A turban, a good, a bow without arrow, a board-covered rough 
vehicle. a garment with black fringes, two goats-skins: one white, one 
black, a silver ornament (worn around the neck), (all) that is ne equip- 
ment) of the Graphati” (XVII. 1.14). , 

Brahmanas like Taittiriya Brahmana (II 2.9.7: III. 9. 6. 5), Sadvimsa 
Brahmana (vi. 6.2) and Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana (III. 4.3) also 
contain references to silver. Silver is also referred to as Rajata in the 
Kathaka Samhita (X-4) and as Rajas in the Maitrayani samhita (I. 2.7) 
and Kathaka Samhita (II. 8).1 | 

Rajata also occurs in the Chandogya Upanisada: “....As gold is 
corrected by borax, and silver by gold, and tin by silver, and lead by 
tin, and iron by lead, and wood by iron or leathery;....’? (IV. 17.7). 

The Srauta Sutras A reference from Manava Srautasutra indicates the 
use of silver in the form of vessels. 

. A copper vessel should be scrubbed; a wooden vessel should be 
heated; and an earthen or a golden or a silvern vessel should be washed 
by means of water....’? (Manava. 3.1.-5).1# 

Silver figures in plenty of ceremonies. (Bharadvaja. 5.3-6) ;143 
(Vaikhanasa I. 7-10) 3144 (Baudhayana 2.16-18) ; (Katyayana. 25.3.20) ;149 
(Asvalayana. 3.12.13) 14” (Atharvaprayascittani. 1.2) .148 

The Dharma Sitras: These have been dated by one source to the period 
spanning c. 500-200 s.a. Silver figures in the description of the means of 
purification. 

According to Vasishtha, like gold, silver is purified by water alone 
(IIT. 62).4° But Baucdhayana gives a different way of cleansing silver. 

“Copper, silver and gold (must be cleaned with acids....” 
(1.5.8-33) ,250 

Not much that is directly relevant can he gleaned from the above 
Se l 
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The Vinaya Pitaka: There are some references to Rajata which suggest 
the use of silver in the manufacture of bowls and also in the ornamenta- 
tion. 

(a) “....You are not, O Bhikkhus, to use bowls made of gold, or 
made of silver,....whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukkata” (The 
Kullavagga V. 9.1) .15 

(b) “*....Shoes, I Bhikkhus, made of tina-grass are not to be worn, 
or made of munga-grass, or of babbaga-grass, or of leaves of the date- 
palm, or of Kamala-grass, or of wool, nor (ornamented with) gold, or 
silver, or pearls....” (The Mahavagga V. 8.3) .28 

|The Samyutia Nikaya: The “Collection of Grouped Discourses” contains 
only two references to silver (III. 144) ;158 (I, 99) 154 

In a verse in the Sutta-Nipata reference has been made to a silver- 
smith, which suggests that the use of silver was popular (962)155, 

Rajata also occurs in a large number of other Buddhist texts such as 
Digha Nikaya (1-5), Jataka (V. 50; 416), Vimanavatthu (35), Dhamma- 
pada commentary (II. 42), Vibhaga commentary (64), Pettavatthu (II. 6) 
and Peta-vatthu commentary (95). 

Amongst precious metals, Panini makes a mention of silver (rajata, 
IV. 3:154)458, None of the above mentioned references contains any insight 
into silver metallurgy. Kautilya for the first time gives a comprehensive 
account of ores, minerals and metals with their extraction and working, 
as well as of alloys in the Arthasastra. . 

The Kautilya’s Arthasastra: The characteristics of silver ores of different 
types are described at length (2-12-2-6). The text also describes the process 
of refining gold and silver (2:12-8-11) 157 | 

“Silver ores have the colour of conch-shell, comphor, slum, butter, 
a pigeon, turtle-dove, or the neck of a peacock. They are resplendent as 
opal (Sasyaka), agate (Gomedaka), cane sugar and granulated sugar. 
They may have also the colour of the flower of Kovidara (Bauhinia Varie- 
gata), of lotus, of patali (Stereospermum suaveolens), of Kalaya (a kind 
of Phaseclus), of flax. These ores may occur in combination with lead or 
iron. When roasted they do not split but emit much foam and smoke. 
The heavier the ores the greater will be the quantity of metal in them” 
(82) 158 Oo i 

A rather detailed description of the properties of gold and silver, and 
of their working has been given by Kautilya. 


—_ 
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“Silver, which is white, ductile and glossy, is the best; and that which 
is of the reverse quality is bad. 

Impure silver should be heated with lead of one-fourth the quantity 
of the impurity. 

That which becomes full of globules, white, glowing and of the colour 
of curd is pure” (86).15? . 

This indicates that the knowledge of the purifications of silver by alloy- 
ing with lead was known in Kautilya’s time. This is comparable to the 
modern process of cupellation. 

Kautilya has also described the working of silver.1®° 

Chapter 2-14 describes the duties of the Sauvarnika the royal goldsmith, 
who manufactured gold and silver articles for the people in a special work- 
shop in the market-place. 

Arthasastra, thus, provides the earliest and most authentic record of 
informations relating to the knowledge of chemistry, metallurgy and 
medicines of the early days. 

Patanjalt’s Mahabhasya: Patafijali has mentioned coins of different 
denominations and metals in the Mahabhasya. These include: niska, 
Satamana, Suvarna, Säna, Karsapana, with its lower denominations—ardha 
or half, pada—a quarter, māsa with still lower denominations—ardhamasa, 
Kakint and ardhakakint ; and rupa which may have been a coin or a figure 
or symbol stamped on a coin.t61 

It appears that-mska and Suvarna were gold coins while Satamana and 
Sana were probably of silver, as suggested by Manu. 

| Karsapana was the most popular coin of different values. It could be 
of copper, as mentioned by Manu; of silver (Majjhima Nikaya II. 163; 
Anguttara Nikaya I. 250), or black metal i.e. iron or lead (Dhammapada 
commentary III. 254),168 


Ayurbedic Texts 

The Sushruta Samhita: Is a representative work. of Ayurveda. It has 
dealt mostly with vegetable drugs. There is, however, one sloka in which 
the six metals, viz. tin, lead, copper, silver, krishna loha (iron) and gold, 
and their calces are also recommended for use as drugs. 

EN Silver has an acid taste, is laxative and cooling (in its potency), 
presents a glossy or oily aspect, and destroys the Pittam and Vayu.’ 

The Caraka Samhita; Gold, silver, copper, lead, tin and iron along 
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with their calces are mentioned for use as drugs. A process has been des- 
cribed for treating thin sheets of iron, silver and gold with hot solutions 
of salts and alkali (potash carbonate) for use as drugs.16 

In a reference a disciple who approaches the preceptor with reverence 
for study, is advised to bring with him among other things ornaments of 
gold, silver, jewels, pearl, coral, etc.16° There is also reference to a silver 
vessel?®? and a silver-instrument.1§ 


The Epics 

The Mahābhārata: Rajata occurs as a general term which is used for 
both gold as well as silver in the Mahabharata. However, we have a few 
references where Rajata is used exclusively for silver. 

(a) “The Scum of gold is silver; of silver, tin; of tin, lead, and of lead, 
useless dross.” (Udyogs Parva, Section XX XIX).169 
- (8) “....By performing the Sraddha on the twelfth day one always 
beholds, if one desires, diverse kinds of beautiful articles made of silver 
and gold....” (AnuSasana Parva, Sect. LX XXVII).17 

The Ramayana: Rajata figures in two Slokas. 

(a) “....Thus addressed by the learned brahmins, the king bestowed 
on them a hundred million pieces of gold, and four hundred million silver 
coins. ...” (Bala Kanda, Chapter 14).171 

(b) “O Best of well-born Men; Silver, gold and precious gems are 
shared amongst friends as belonging to either;....” (Kishkindha Kanda 
ch, 8).172 

The Smytis: Being legal treatises, the smrtis contain matter on civil 
and criminal law, penances for minor offences, duties of a king, etc. 

Silver figures in the criminal and civil law (Visnu V. 81:18 Manu. 
XI. 168)1"4 besides in penances for minor offences, sacrifices (Manu. 
IV. 230)1"5, pious gifts (Vis. LXXXVIL.6; 1%Vis. XCLI. 14)177 and means 
of purification (Manu. V. 1123178 Vis. XXIII. 7)1”9, Narada I. 344, 3.45 ;180 
Vis. LX XIX. 16,182 

Manu declared the technical names of certain quantities of copper, 
silver and gold, which were generally ‘used for the purpose of business 
transactions among men. 

“Four suvarnas are one pala, and ten palas one dharana; two 
Krishnalas (of silver), weighed together, must be considered one mashaka 
of silver. Sixteen of those make a silver dharana, or purana; but know 
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(that) a Karsha of copper is a Karshapana, or pana. Know (that) ten 
dharanas of silver make orie satamana....”’ (Manu. VIII. 135-137) 18. 
Vishnu also stated that two Krishnapalas of equal weight were equal to 
one mashaka of silver (Vis. IV. II) .183 

It is said that by offering the Shraddha on the twelfth day å person 
procures gold and silver (Vis. LXXVIII. 49). 

The Smrtis are important for providing some new light on the use of 
silver. 

Amarasimha’s Amarakosa: It mentions five names of silver viz. Duvarnam, 
Rajatam, Rupyam, Khajiiram and Shveiam, (II. 9.96). Rajata as a noun has 
two meaning namely gold and silver but as an adjective it means ‘white’. 
(1IL. 3:79). 

The Tui A great deal is said about the vessels to be used in 
offering arghya (water for honouring the invited brahmanas and pindas), 
for cooking Sraddha food, for dining and for serving. The Markandeya 
(XXXI. 65) and Vayu (LX XIV. 3) Puranas state that in a vessel of 
silver the (ancient) pitrs milked Svadha and hence a silver vessel is highly 
desired by pitrs and brings delight to them.1® 

The Vayu (LXXIV. 1-2), Matsya (XVIII. 19-22), Brahmanda 
(Upodghata. XI. 1-2) and Padma (Srstikhanda. IX. 147-150) state that 
vessels of gold, silver or copper are the (proper) ones for pitrs; that even 
the talk about silver or the sight or gift of silver gives inexhaustible results 
to pitrs in heaven, that vessels to be used for arghya, for pinda and for the 
food to be offered should be preferably of silver and that in rites for gods a 
silver vessel is not auspicious. The Padma Purana provides that the vessels 
may be of sacrificial wood or of palasa or of silver or made from a sea- 
product (such as conch shell) and that since silver was produced from the 
eye of Siva, it is a great favourite with pitrs!8*. The vessels for the Pitris 
should be made of any of the following materials, viz., Lotus leaves, wood, 
conch-shell, gold and silver. Ifa silver vessel may not be available, then the 
worshipper may give away a little silver if he cannot afford that, then 
he may simply look at it or merely mention its name. By devoutly offering 
even water, out of silver vessels or vessels made of alloyed silver, the 
worshipper gains everlasting bliss....” (Matsya Pur. XVIJ.19-22).18? 

The Sraddhasiitra of Katyayana provides that the arghya water should 
be taken in Camasas (cups) made of sacrificial trees (such as Paldsa, 
asvattha, udumbara) or in vessels of gold, silver copper, rhinoceros horn, 
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precious stones whichever may be available, or in a vessel made of leaves. 
The Visnudharmasitra (LXXIX.14-15) provides that the performer 
should employ metallic vessels, particularly vessels made of silver. Yajna- 
valkyasmrti (I. 237) also Sa recommends silver vessels. Prajapati 
(III) provides that the three pindas should be cast in a vessel of gold or 
silver or copper or bell-metal or of rhinoceros horn but not in earthen 
ware or a wooden vessel, that (115) the vessels to be used for taking food 
by the brahmanas should be made of gold, silver or an alloy of five metals 
or they may take their food in patrāvali (i.e. leaves stitched together) .188 

From the above mentioned references it may be concluded that thig 
silver-in-ritual motif continued to be prominent. 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea: It is the first record of organised 
trading with the nations of the east. It is believed that under Claudius 
the sea-route to India was opened, after which came the reign of Nero, 
marked by every form of wastefulness and extravagance, during which the 
silver denarius fell from 1-84 to 1-94 pound of silver, an alloy of 20 per cent 
copper being added to it.18° A large number of Roman silver coins were 
found in India. It is questioned whether the Romans deliberately exported 
their gold and silver in large quantities with the definite object’ of exchang- 
ing it in India for native coinage and of creating a Roman currency in 
India.”° The Periplus shows that importation of both metals took place 
into Barygaza for exchanging. According to him the Roman aureus and 
denarius were current throughout western India, and atone influenced 
the Kushan and Kshatrapa coinages.” 1 
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THE MANY WORLDS OF SYLVIA PLATH 
CHITRITA SINHA* 


Entering the tower of my fears, 
I shut my doors on that dark guilt, 
I bolt the door, each door I bolt, 
Blood quickens, gonging in my ears. 
The panther’s tread is on the stairs, 
Coming up and up the stairs. 
Pursuit} 


It seems that the panther never gave up its pursuit of Sylvia Plath. 
All through her brief life she felt the hedious beast ‘coming up and up the 
stairs’, trying to get at her in various forms. A study of her life and work 
reveals that the animal was nothing but an amalgam of the dark forces. 
which disturbed and disintegrated her mind and yet shaped her art. 

Sylvia Plath has emerged as a significant writer of America. She is 
original, complex and highly controversial, whose tragic and unnatural 
death at thirty (February, 1963) further deepened the mystery and con- 
troversy surrounding her. A true cult-figure, she has been variously pro- 
jected as the ‘symbol of woman oppressed’? as the pathetic victim of an 
inhibited middle-class up-bringing, as the ‘doomed innocent, undone by 
a sensibility too acute for our gross physical world’s, etc.—all leading to 
the creation of the Sylvia Plath myth. Fortunately however, time has 
allowed a great deal of the dust of conjectures to settle down, anda clearer 
and more rational view of the artist is now possible. . 

Plath was a child prodigy and started writing for magazines at the 
age of eight. As a professional writer, however, she worked for only seven 
years from 1955 just after her graduation from Smith College until her 
suicide in February 1963. Considering her brief career, she was quite a 
prolific writer and explored almost all the literary genres including poetry, 
novel, verse play, short story and non-fiction composition. Her publications 
also include her Letters Home, written chiefly to her mother and her exten- 
*Reader in English, Viharilal College of Home & Social Science, C.U. 
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sive Journals, both of which are immensely valuable as they provide im- 
portant clues to the working of a complex mind. According to Ted Hughes, 
her husband, the journals contain “the nearest thing to a living portrait 
of her”. “If we read them with understanding”, he adds, “they can give 
us the key to the most intriguing mystery about her, the key to our biggest 
difficulty in our approach to her poetry‘. 

The difficulty of understanding Sylvia Plath lies in the extreme 
singularity of her poetic genius. If she was schizophrenic, she knew her 
problem—the problem of a multiple existence with horrifying psychic 
metamorphoses and consequent loss of identity. In poem after poem she 
deals with this split in her nature and tries to fight it out with the awe- 
inspiring courage and single-mindedness of a Greek heroine: 


I shall never get out of this! There are two of me now: 
This new absolutely white person and the old yellow one 
I used to think we might make a go of it together— 
After all, it was a kind of marriage, being so close, 
Now I see it must be one or the other of us, 
She may be a saint, and I may be ugly and hairy, 
But she’ll soon find out that that doesn’t matter a bit. 
I’m collecting my strength, one day I shall manage without her. 
And she'll perish with emptiness then, and begin to miss me. 
, (In Plaster) 


Again in Mirror: 


Now I am a lake. A woman bends over me, 

Searching my reaches for what she really is, 

Then she turns to those liars, the candles or the moon. 

I see her back and reflect it faithfully. 

She rewards me with tears and an agitation of hands. 

J am important to her. She comes and goes. 

Each morning it is her face that replaces the darkness. 

In me she has drowned a young girl, and in me an old woman 
Rises towards her day after day, like a terrible fish. 


This constant awareness of the presence of the ‘other person’ in herself 
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and the terrible infight between the various selves result in a pathetic loss 
of identity and nervous breakdown for her. In The Bell Far she admits 
that her repeated attempts at suicide were prompted by her desire to get 
rid of this perverseness in herself: 


But when it came right down to it, the skin of my wrist looked 
so white and defenceless that I couldn’t do it. It was as if what 
I wanted to kill wasn’t in that skin or the thin blue pulse that 
jumped under my thumb, but somewhere else, deeper, more secret, 
and a whole lot harder to get at.® 


Sylvia was eager to talk about her problems and in the novel she describes 
the frustrations and uncertainties which, in spite of her being a super- 
achiever in the academic and other fields, plagued her all along. In the 
poems too one can trace a frantic search for some assurance of worth and 
genuineness. It is the lack of such assurance which causes the bewilder- 
ment. A Birthday Present begins on a note of deep depression which arises out 
of this knowledge of a divided and distracted self: 


What is this, behind this veil, is it ugly, is it beautiful? 

It is shimmering, has it breasts, has it edges? 

IĮ am sure it is unique, I am sure it is just what I want, 

When I am quiet at my cooking I feel it looking, I feel it thinking. 
‘Is this the one I am to appear for, 


_ Is this the elect one, the one with black eye-pits and a scar? 
Measuring the flour, cutting off the surplus, 
Adhering to rules, to rules, to rules. 
Is this the one for the annunciation? 
My god, what a laugh !’ 


In The Bell Far she is more specific and says: 
If neurotic is wanting two mutually exclusive things at one and the 
same time, then I’m neurotic as hell. I’ll be flying back and forth 
between one mutually exclusive thing and another for the rest of 
my days.® 
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This contradiction in Sylvia Plath is perhaps responsible for some 
of the most bewildering and sometimes shocking images and expressions 
in her poems. Both the Poem for a Birthday and The Beekeeper’s Daughter 
present the picture of a girl who misses her dead father very much and 
broods over his absence. In the former poem the little girl fondly remembers 
how she used to hold the hand of her learned father and eat up his words of 
wisdom: 


Once I was ordinary ! 
Sat by my father’s bean tree 
Eating the fingers of wisdom. 


In the latter the daughter expresses her father-fixation in a rich and warm 
tone: 


In burrows narrow as a finger, solitary bees 
Keep house among the grasses. Kneeling down 
I set my eye to a hole-mouth and meet an eye 
Round, green, disconsolate as a tear. 

Father, bridegroom, in this Eastern egg 

Under the coronal of sugar roses 

The queen bee marries the winter of your age. 


Strangely enough the same father is given a very different treatment in 
Daddy: 


There’s a stake in your fat black heart 
And the villagers never liked you. 

They are dancing and stamping on you, 
They always knew it was you. 

Daddy, daddy, you bastard, I’m through. 


This was no doubt a futile attempt at the exorcism of the still all pervading 
influence of her dead father. 

Sylvia Plath was obsessed with death and suicide. She lost her father 
when she was eight and at thirty she separated from her husband (whom 
she loved desperately) because of -his infidelity. Both these events had 
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devastating effects upon her life and broke her up into pieces. The poems 
in Ariel, Crossing the Water and Winter Trees contain a series of angry 
outbursts, the violence of which sometimes takes our breath away. Simul- 
taneously there is also a deep sense of injury and of betrayal in the poems, 
and we realise that the rapidly succeeding images of pain, blood, horror 
and hatred actually signify her protest against the imperfections and 
inadequacies of life. She feels that she cannot hold any longer against 
such winds of violence: 


Now I break up in pieces that fly about like clubs. 
A wind of such violence 
Will tolerate no bystanding: I must shriek. 
| (Elm) 
She shrieks and cries for help in the utter loneliness and darkness of her 
agony: 


I am inhabited by a cry 
Nightly it flaps out 
Looking, with its hooks, for something to love. 
I am terrified by this dark thing 
That sleeps in me; 
All day I feel its soft, feathery turnings, its malignity. 
(Elm) 


It took Plath quite sometime to realise that her fate and her art 
were inseparable—her troubled psyche being the genesis of her true creati- 
vity. In the early part of her career she followed a more restrained and 
objective style of writing and although she perfected that style with her 
superb craftsmanship, yet she could not impress much, because that 
intensely subjective element which was her own, was not there. Conse- 
quently the short stories and most of the poems of The Colossus which were 
written in that style, satisfied neither their creator nor their critics. Still 
she persisted under the notion that objectivity was the primary requisite 
of all great art. She screamed in her diary that she would perish 1f she 
could write about no one by herself. She fought hard to prevent the ‘com- 
pulsive suction’ into her own subjectivity till she realised that that was the 
fountainhead of her creative urge. Her liberation came through Robert 
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Lowell and Anne Sexton who initiated her into this art of subjective writing. 
The resultant creations of Ariel, Winter Trees and The Bell Jar showed that 
Plath had now found the literary diction which was her own and which 
was most suitable for the kind of experiences she wanted to convey. She 
had, as it were, tapped a geyser inside her and what poured forth in a 
warm raging torrent was her own injured self: 

The blood jet is poetry 

There is no stopping it. 

(Kindness) 


Commenting on this singular aspect of her creativity Ted Hughes remarks: 
Many passages in this present book (The Journal of Sylvia Plath) 
show the deliberate—almost frantic—effort with which she tried 
to extend her writing, to turn it toward the world and other people, 
to stretch it over more of outer reality, to forget herself in some 
exploration of outer reality—in which she took, after all, such 
constant, intense delight. But the hidden workshop, the tangle of 
roots, the crucible, controlled everything. Everything became 
another image of itself, another lens into itself. And whatever it 
could not use in this way, to objectify some disclosure of itself, did 
not get onto the page at all.’ 

Her poems are dramatic, although she was not the first one to dis- 
cover the dramatic potentiality of the lyric. There had been poets like 
Hopkins and Yeats before her. But the intensity and piquancy which she 
brought to it, added another dimension to lyricism. Commenting on her 
contribution to dramatic poetry Calvin Bedient remarks in -her article 
Sylvia Plath—Romantic 

Plath is one of the greatest of these inventors. It may be true that 
her only successful character creation was her imaginative ex- 
aggeration of her own will. Still how much drama this produced ! 
Which of our other poets gives us so much of conflict, elliptical 
plot, eloquence under circumstantial stress ? Plath is almost alone 
in the field..... She could write only about herself, but she herself 
was the struggle of persons, she herself was drama.® 

Towards the end of her life her poems became even more exotic and 

egocentric. Trifling incidents like a finger cut, fever or a bruise became 

occasions for poetry. According to Plath they were her attempts to weave 
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“the wasteful accidents of life’? into a meaningful pattern, as in Cut: 
What a thrill— | 
my thumb instead of an onion. 
The top quite gone. 
Except for a sort of a hinge 
of skin, 
A flap like a hat, 
Dead white, 
Then that red plush. 

Sylvia Plath felt an irresistible attraction ie the bizzare and the ugly. 
Nancy Hunter Steiner who was her roommate at Smith College and knew 
her quite intimately for two years, says in A Closer Look at Ariel that Plath 
could not resist exploring bizzare things even when they “frightened or 
sickened her”. Sylvia herself admits her morbidity in The Bell Jar: 

I liked looking on at other people in crucial situations. If there was 

a.road accident or a street fight or a baby pickled in a laboratory 

jar for me to look at, I’d stop and look so hard I never forgot it.’ 
She seemed to receive devious pleasure in nourishing her wounds and 
probing them till they hurt and made her cry out in poetry. What a 
morbid picture Death and Co., unfolds !— 

He tells me how sweet 

The babies look in their hospital 

Icebox, a simple 

Frill at the neck, 

Then the flutings of their Ionian 

Death-gowns, 

Then two little feet. 

In Enlargement or Derangement Barbara Hardy makes wise comment on 
the apparently negative approach of the art of Sylvia Plath: 

Her poetry rejects instead of accepting, despairs instead of glorify- 
ing, turns its face with steady consistency towards death, not life. 
But these hating and horrified passions are rooted in love, are 
rational as well as irrational, man as well as bewildered, humane 
and honourable... .10 
Her passions and aeons. however crooked at times, are actually born of 
a deep hunger for love and life and the expressions are so much more 
effective through their rejection and hurt. They become all the more 
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significant and revealing when we think how optimistically she started 
out on her sojourn of life. She writes to her mother from Smith: 
The future holds infinite hope and challenge. I somehow can’t keep 
from singing to myself, no matter how weary I am. Sunshine which 
I had when I was little seems to have been restored by Smith, 
and I know that, in the cycle of joy and sorrow, there will always 
be an outlet for me. I can never lose everything—all at once." 
After she had met and married Ted Hughes she felt a welcome change 
in her personality, sort of blossoming out into a perfect flower in the 
warmth and radiance of their mutual love and respect: 
I am coming into my own: I am becoming at one with myself, 
growing toward the best in me..... how best I can be for a woman, 
even after my past wastes and squanderings of energy..... = 
Unfortunately her moorings snapped and she found herself adrift once 
again on a terrifying and turbulent sea of utter confusion and loneliness. 
We may miss the cool ambiance and wisdom of Elizabeth Bishop or 
Marianne Moore in the poems of Sylvia Plath, but the things she offers 
are not easily found elsewhere. The mesmerising rhythm and sound of her 
lines, the quick succession of unexpected images, the poignancy of her 
utterance have a beauty and power of their own. Her poems are dramatic 
and pictographic and they illustrate the potential of what T. E. Hulme 
called the ‘‘new visual art” of poetry. 
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THE PICTORIAL VISION OF JAMINI ROY 


Asok K. BHATTACHARYA* 


Jamini Roy is no doubt one of those modern Indian painters who 
can claim a review of their works at the interval of every generation. 
Though much has been written on him during the last few decades, 
a fresh look at his paintings at this point of time, which is considerably 
removed from the best days of his creativity, is sufficiently stimulating to 
call for a reappraisal of him as a painter as well as a thinker on pictorial 
aesthetics, especially for the benefit of those who are active in contem- 
porary art movement. There should, however, be no second opinion on 
the point that for such a study a prerequisite is a proper historical per- 
spective—more precisely, an understanding of the time and circumstances 
in which the artist had to work. 

Born in a remote village of a western district of West Bengal in 1887, 
Jamini Roy showed his deep interest in plastic art from his boyhood days, 
when he loved to spend much of his times amongst the village potters and 
doll-makers. His actual training, however, began at the age of sixteen 
when he was brought to Calcutta and admitted into the Government 
School of Art and Craft for a course in Western academic style of paint- 
ing. By the time he came out of the school he was an accomplished land- 
scape and portrait painter in oil. On his paintings of the phase Bishnu Dey 
and John Irwint remark: “These early academic pictures showed more 
than mere facility for painting in European medium. Despite the senti- 
mental use of colour and the literary vision, they nevertheless revealed a 
mastery and technical assurance which, even at the age of twenty-one, 
put him far above any of his immediate contemporaries.” In fact, already 
in his twenties he was an established painter in oil ia a living by 
accepting commissions of portrait painting. 

The moment of vital decision in life came to JR sometime in the 
beginning of nineteen twenties, when he was in his mid-thirties. Realizing 
the futility of continuing painting in European method in which, notwith- 
standing his best competence, possibility of experimentation was the least, 
his mind revolted against it. At that time his yearning was to discover 
“*Reader, Department of A. I. H, Q., C.U. i 
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an idiom of his own, to develop himself as an artist of distinct style and 
expression. “It was not possible for me to paint in European way, nor in 
Chinese or Tibetan—to follow Persian or Mughol painting-was similarly 
difficult for me... . because I was not in their milieu,’ he himself admitted 
later. “Even to-day I am least bothered whether my painting is good or 
bad, and I feel that is no concern of mine. My sole desire is to make my 
paintings look differently.”? Thus we learn from him how at that time he 
was suffering from the problem of self identity, as he with his artistic 
conscience could not conform to any of the two current trends: the western 
academism, insipid and decadent; and the so-called neo-Bengal school, 
cold and fragile. But possibly still more significant is his realization that 
an artist can only grow in his own milieu, that is, in the social conscious- 
ness of the tradition in which he is painting. 

The feeling for a need for change and a desire for a break through 
in the prevailing art expressions was not, however, unique to JR 
alone. When the more talented artists of Bengal found that by the 
turn of twenties the neo-Bengal school, which once under the leader- 
ship of Abanindranath Tagore succeeded in offering a viable Indian 
alternative to western academism, was already showing an early 
exhaustion in the hands of its minor followers by repeating itself in sheer 
sentimentality, they began to question on its future. Rabindranath 
Tagore,? the leading creative genius of the age and one-time mentor 
of the school, voiced the feeling in no uncertain manner: “When in 
the name of Indian art we cultivate with deliberate aggressiveness a 
certain bigotry born of the-habit of a past generation, we smother 
our souls under idiosyncracies unearthed from buried centuries. ‘These 
are like masks with exaggerated grimaces, that fail to respond to the ever 
changing play of life.” Further he says, “I strongly urge our artists vehe- 
mently to deny their obligation carefully to produce something that can 
be labelled as Indian art according to some old world mannerism. Let 
them proudly refuse to be herded into a pen like branded beasts that are 
treatd as cattle and not as cows.” And this clarion call of the poet for 
assertion of individualism in the work of art and for ‘responding to the 
ever-changing play of life’ in it was, as we know, coupled with his initiative 
in bringing from Germany an exhibition of paintings by Avant- 
Garde painters of Bauhaus school to Calcutta, under the auspices of 
Indian Society of Oriental Art in December 1922. But even before 
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that Gaganendranath Tagore, the elder brother and a collaborator 
of Abanindranath, created a sensation by showing his ‘cubistic’ paintings 
of sharp chiaroscuro. Nandalal Bose, another leading member of the 
school, also decided at the time to leave the Society and join Rabindranath 
at Santiniketan, where in an arid countryside his paintings, too, eventually 
changed for wider lively visions. It is not unlikely that certain worldly 
events of profound impact, such as the First World War and the Non- 
cooperation Movement against the colonial rule under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, made themselves felt on the sensitive mind of the artists, who did 
not fail to perceive the decline of some age-old values and simultaneous 
emergence of some others. Thus at this point of history, when a wind in 
favour of change was strongly blowing, JR felt the urge both intellectually 
and emotionally to liberate himself from a tradition of painting alien to his 
own culture and totally incapable of releasing the tension of an individual 
artist in relation to his tormented generation. Problems, however, remained 
as regard the choice of direction. Here possibly his short but significant as- 
sociation with the Indian Society of Oriental Art and its two guiding spirits, 
Abanindranath and Gaganendranath, proved helpful. Gaganendranath 
especially invited him to paint an oil portrait of Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore at the Jorasanko Tagore House, where JR had obvious opportunity 
to see the rich collection of the Tagore brothers, which included pata 
paintings of the different districts of the then Bengal. Besides, he saw 
the simple paintings of Sunayani Debi, the youngest sister of the Tagore 
brothers, which were essentially derivatives of the Bengal folk-painting. 
The treatment of an early painting in new style by JR, namely, ‘Grand- 
mother’*, shows an unmistakable affinity with that of Sunayani Debi’s 
water-colours. 

The suggestion that he got from Sunayani Debi’s paintings possibly 
helped him in selecting his direction. To reach the very source of the 
folk-tradition JR, however, had to return to his native village, where still 
then a few families of patuas were pursuing their profession of painting and 
showing scrolls in exchange for a meagre living. Learning afresh from them 
the technique of preparing colours from various mineral and vegetable 
sources, he settled himself at his north Calcutta residence to develop a 
new approach to pictorial art. Considering the prevailing art outlook of 
the city elites, which usually oscillated between western academicsm and 
oriental traditionalism, his step was at once courageous and gigantic, for 
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his endeavour was to replace the conventionally accepted “high art? (of 
whatever school that may be) by pictorial values associated with a rustic 
“popular” art of no fame at all. This was obviously. an affront to the 
cultivated taste of the connoisseurs who, to a great extent, decided the 
fate and future of an artist and his art. 

The task of evolving a personal idiom out of the popular art expression 
was not as simple as it appears. For about’ seven long years he worked 
hard to solve problems that he faced in building up his new visual language 
on certain principles, and in the course of his experimentations he even 
learnt from the child art of his own son. From those days he was, in fact, 
an ardent collector of paintings of the patuas as well as the child artists; 
and they remained to him, in remaining years of his life, two perennial 
sources of inspiration. | 

Jamini Roy had to struggle and wait for about a decade before he 
could impress a section of intellectuals of his time with the conceptual and 
visual originality of his art. The first significant appreciation, however, 
came from no less a person than Shahid Suhrawardy®, who in an essay 
made an admirable summary of the salient characteristics of his painting: 
ere Not only are the lines drawn by an unswerving wrist but the 
colouring is the most exact and accurate for his purposes. ‘They are summary 
statements in our best folk and medieval tradition of the human form. The 
work is replete with latent vigour and so it is wrong to describe him, as it 
is often done, as a decorative painter. Pictures of such monumentality may 
incidentally serve a decorative purpose but they are really pure realization 
of form executed to fulfil a disciplined artistic intention with a high sense 
of artistic responsibility. In these panels the volumes are situated in space 
in a manner which shows the strong grasp he has of plasticity and yet 
his figures belong essentially to painting and are not sculptural, a tempta- 
tion to which a lesser artist would easily have yielded.” In fact, in his 
early paintings of the new style, such as ‘Mother and Child’ (1932), a 
clear sense of plastic modelling, reminding the voluptuous medieval Indian 
sculptures of female forms in rhythmic flexions, is easily recognised. But 
as time passed, and his analytical mind moved on, his panels made a 
definite progress to achieve purity in painting and in the process discarded 
every superfluity, including perspective and volume. His genius was that 
of a painter who continuously searched for simplicity in expression. Even 
in his days of academic style of painting his canvases were least encumbered 
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with objects and almost always focused on a’ single point of interest, such 
as, a village housewife with a lamp before a tulasimaficha or a cowherd 
playing on a flute. Possibly this. inner feeling for the “essential’’ in visual 
form had its origin in his impressionable childhood, when he frequented 
the workshops of rural craftsmen-potters, doll-makers, weavers, and even 
scroll-painters, whose compositions were invariably remarkable for plastic 
simplicity of forms, decorative clarity of designs and vivid uninhibited 
application of colurs. It was, therefore, almost a home-coming on his part 
when he decided to derive his personal idioms from the conventional fea- 
tures of Bengal folk-painting, viz. “‘level surfaces, a central focus, and the 
flattening-out of design-in-depth.”’ 

But these were only the elemental points of JR’s painting; and during 
the fifty years of creativity in the line he enriched his vocabulary from such 
diverse sources as dolls, floor decorations (älpanā) and terracatta temple 
plaques of Bengal on one hand and the Byzantine mosaics on the other. 
As an analytic modernist he made a series of experimentations in ‘the 
application of lines, which were not always of the same character, some- 
times being curvilinear like those of Kalighat paintings and sometimes 
taut, reminding the lines of Egyptian murals; colours, usually opaque and 
harmonious, not infrequently glowed in their discordant contrasts; and 
as for the textural treatment of surfaces, he sought after variations with 
the coloured and monochrome stipplings. In the compositional arrange- 
ment of forms, too, it is possible to mark, in spite of a general lateral 
movement, and scarce frontality certain deliberate diversifications in the 
work of his different phases. Austin Coates, one of his friends and collectors, 
counts such phases of style as eleven and remarks, “‘In each phase can be 
seen the same consistent theme of struggle away from the sophisticated . 
towards the ‘child mind.” The struggle, rightly noted by Coates, was, 
in our opinion, directed towards reversing the entire process of artistic 
evolution that took place in different countries through the ages. To be 
more precise, his endeavour was to discard classicism and its academic 
follow-ups and uphold those pictorial, values usually associated with 
‘primitivism’. To explain this vital aspect of JR’s painting we possibly 
need some elaboration. 

Modern art-criticism admits two contrasting conceptions of art: 
Primitive and Classical. It finds that these two conceptions ran almost 
parallel throughout the whole history of art from its origins to our days. 
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No one can mistake, for instance, an Egyptian for a Roman statue or a 
Greek figure for a gothic one. Egyptian art, notwithstanding its great 
monumentality, overwhelming draftsmanship and supreme elegance, 
is unmistakably “‘primitive” in the. level of artistic conception when com- 
pared and contrasted with the art of classical Greek and Rome. Gothic, 
as we know, represents a revival of the classical value to certain degrees 
after the days of Byzantine Christian art that shows primitive traits by 
discarding altogether preceding classical concepts of the Greeks. An artist of 
classic conception is inspired by the surrounding forms of his world—men, 
beasts, nature, various things—and he notes them accurately with “optical 
vision”, and by an “‘optical transcription” he renders them as they appear 
to him. There is no doubt aesthetic feelings and sentiments of the artist in 
between seeing and representing them, and even they may be transformed 
to certain extent by his ideas and senses, but none the less his work of art 
will be basically an outcome of his exact observation, and thus a sort of 
imitation of nature. A logical extension of this method of representation 
leads inevitably to increasing exactitude of frank reaslism, and then to dry 
naturalism. In the case of “‘primitivism’’, on the other hand, ‘“‘the artist 
can be inspired by actuality, but not at all for the purpose of reproducing 
it as he sees it. On the contrary he distorts it or “‘denatures” it by mental 
patterns; actuality does not interest him for its own sake, but as a means of 
serving his practical needs, his desires, his notions or an aesthetic feeling 
independent of actuality.” Throughout the history of art, irrespective of 
its Eastern and Western developments, these two basic contrasting trends . 
are found to remain active, though not in equal strength. Sometimes the 
primitive dominates the field, sometimes the classical, and yet sometimes 
one overlaps the other. Waldemer Deonna’, who has made a compre- 
hensive study of this “contrasting constants” in art history, points out a 
number of general traits as the characteristics of .primitive expressions 
noted in different periods of human civilizations and observes that “All 
ancient and modern primitive arts do not reveal, perhaps, every one of 
these traits, but they reveal at least most of them.” Following are the 
more significant traits of “‘primitivism’? enumerated by him: (1) The art 
is of the surface (Fig. 1); and frontality controls poses which are 
stereotyped (Fig. 3); (2) True movement is in lacking, and whatever is 
noted, controlled by a few formulas (Fig. 2); (3) Ignorance of fore- 
shortening, perspective and attending methods; (4) The vision is two- 
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dimensional, colours ased are flat and without ee (Fig. 5); 
(5) Differentiation of persons in age, ‘sex, physiognomy, ethnic traits, 
portraits is little tressed and reduced to few types (Fig. 4); (6) Ex- 
pression of feelings limited to a few types and generally neutral; (7) 
Composition of figures follows conventions of symmetrical designs, some- 
times showing geometrical precisions; (8) Lack of individuality and a 
tendency for anonymity and (9) Bound to tradition of fixed forms, indica- 
ting no meaningful evolution. Most of these traits are so obvious 
in the paintings of JR that it would be unnecessary to discuss them in 
details. His aversion to classical expression in art, whether of Hellenic 
Greece or Ajantaesque India, was well-known to his close friends, while 
not infrequently he mentioned to them the value of the primitive roots 
of arts.® JR’s approach to primitive sources of representational art was 
not much different from that of the modern European artists, especially 
Picasso; and his importance to posterity lies chiefly on this conceptual 
radicalism, a point which unfortrnately has escaped even the more compe- 
tent critics of our time.’° This approach has, however, directly or indireetly 
motivated many of the contemporary Indian paintiers who are now 
very much active in deriving their personal pictorial idioms from the rich 
and variegated tradition of Indian folk-art. 

A section of critics, apparently socially conscious and politically 
radical, charges JR for taking no note in his art of the age through which 
he lived and paint. He saw in his life-time two worls wars, a great famine 
and series of national movements, violent and non-violent, and, ulti- 
mately the indepence of India; but none of these events seems to have 
reigstered its impression on his art. Was he totally callous of those worldly 
events or an escapist who lived within his own shells? The answer is—he 
lived an artist’s life, whose sole concern was to express himself in a language 
which was itself new as well as radical and in this aesthetic plane he 
responded to his time. As he says, “Pace of mind is not good for an 
artist. How can it be? The mind strives and burns all the time in- the 
creative activity of art.” And again, “....dhe burning is for the maker: 
we get the beauty, the peace”. These are fie words of an Orientalist and 
not of a Spaniard in the different phases of whose art one may see im- 
pressions of almost a century’s woes and despair, struggle and hope. 
Temperamentally JR appears to be closer to Matisse,!2 who in one of his 
rare confessions says: “What I dream of is an art of balance, of purity 
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Fig. 1, Krishna stealing the cloths of the Gofrnis, 
Jamini Roy 





Fig. 2. Santal dance, Jamini Roy 
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Fig. 2. Cat with fish, Jamini Roy; Cat with lobster, a Ralighat Painting 





Fig. 4. Pen and ink drawing after Fain miniature Painting, Jamini Roy 
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Fig. 5. Christ, Jamini Roy 
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and serenity devoid cf troubling and depressing subject matter, an art 
which might be for every: mental worker, be he business man or writer, 
like an appeasing influence, like a mental soother, something like a good 
armchair in which to rest from physical fatigue.” These could well have 
been the words of Jamini Roy whose panels, so pleasing to eyes and restful 
to mind, equally speak of artistic purity and balance in a vocabulary 
derived from a source that may be termed rustic or primitive. 
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INFLATION AND INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORMS* 
B. K. CHATTERJI** 


At the outset I must thank you for conferring on me the honour of 
being asked to deliver a lecture on the subject of Inflation and International 
Monetary Reforms in the memory of Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
whose reputation and fame as a professor travelled far and wide during his 
lifetime. Calcutta University in arranging- lectures on various topics in 
the memory of this great scholar, is paying a homage to the eminence 
acquired by him in the sphere of learning and erudition. 

When I was asked to deliver this lecture, I was somewhat diffident 
for I found that my predecessors were illustrious men of letters. My position 
is unfortunately greatly different. I am a banker by profession, overworked, 
I must confess, without break. Due to paucity of time and opportunity, I 
have hardly been able to maintain even a feeble connection with modern 
economic thinking. However, I accepted the offer because I felt the urge 
to be in your midst, letting you know my ideas on the subject and knowing 
and learning from you, by the process of question and discussion, your 
ideas on it. In this way, I thought, I would take the opportunity of paying 
a tribute to the memory of a great man of letters— Professor Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. 

May I now turn to the subject I have to talk on. As a preliminary, 
may I begin by making a few remarks in that context. 

First, that the subject of my talk is so vast that if it is dealt with 
comprehensively, the discussion on it will take days to end. There is 
already in existence a separate chapter, if not a branch of economics on 
inflation. I, therefore, propose to proceed selectively, i.e., touch upon a 
few aspects of the subject and dilate on those aspects that I consider 
important. Although enough material on the subject is available from 
various authors, I do not propose to quote from them lest the lecture 
becomes too long. A statistical-cum-mathematical exposition of the subject 
could have been attempted. But I thought of not burdening my listeners 
with figures, some of them out of date. A mathematical formula can be 
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conveyed in ordinary language, while the impression of a mobile situation 
cannot be conveyed by a mathematical formula. At a few places, I have 
endeavoured to convey the impression of a mobile situation. Further, as 
I have already said, although much thought has been brought to bear 
upon the subject, I do not wish to take advantage of it, except where 
necessary. I do not wish to tread upon the beaten track where I can help 
it. I also do not propose making my presentation either from the view- 
point of a monetarist or a conventionalist. All that I submit to you today 
is in the capacity of a student of economics. 

My lecture is proposed to be divided into two parts: The first cover- 
ing the topic of inflation and the second—international monetary reforms; 
of course, only those reforms that are connected with the subject of inflation. 

In dealing with inflation, I will first discuss a few features of 
inflation and make a few observations in that context. Of course, each of 
these topics will be unconnected with the other, although all of them will 
go to highlight the difficulties in combating inflation. Thereafter, I will 
talk for a while on the subject of velocity of money and its impingement 
on inflation. This topic is important. What with instant remittances—the 
physical aid to velocity increase, velocity is presently responsible for infla- 
tion to a far greater extent than it was previously. 

After the above topics have been dealt with, I will proceed to discuss 
the Indian situation. The problems arising from inflation and the remedies 
adopted, or those that can be adopted, will be discussed. 

Thereafter, I will pass on to discuss the subject of inter-state and 
world inflation. Permit me here to dilate on this for a while. Where the 
topic of inflation is confined to states inter se, for want of a better nomen- 
clature, I have termed it as inter-sovereign state or inter-nation state 
inflation or even, for simplicity, inter-state inflation. At places it has also 
been referred to as international inflation. Where, however, inflation 
relates to all the sovereign states put together, I have termed it as world 
inflation. 


Various features of inflation í : 

What are the unconnected important features I spoke of earlier? 
These are what I propose dealing with now. 

The first feature I propose dealing with relates to the two sides 

of inflation, As you know, inflation has both the demand and the supply 
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side. US is a case where demand pull inflation is more in evidence. The 
country imports crude from OPEC countries, cars from Japan and textiles 
from the developing countries. The ` result is that externally it has a 
chronic adverse balance of trade and internally, inflation. 

Regarding the supply side, we have our own country as a case in 
point. Our country suffers from supply shortage inflation due to low 
utilisation of capacity, resulting in fewer goods and relatively more money 
supply. This has given rise to inflation. USSR is another example where 
supply shortage inflation, however mild, is in evidence. Due to the embargo 
of US on the export of Pde: which, as you know, statisfied a non- 
postponable demand, inflation has surfaced, although it is still under- 
control. In both these cases, it will be observed that demand is 
not increasing. 

The second feature which I wish to refer to—relates to inflation 
due to excess liquidity, or lack of demand management. Both, in effect, 
are the same since they require forecasting the inflation rate (see para- 
graph 22 below) and thereafter-adopting measures for— 

(a) management of currency and credit within the country; 

(b) influencing of outside currency and credit to the extent they 
have a direct impingement on the internal economy (this can 
be done mainly by measures taken within the country. 
Example—US endeavouring to control inflation by hiking 
interest rates to attract foreign currency investments); and 

(c) management of internal currency and credit with the non- 
resident. 

Instruments by which these management (or influencing) func- 
tions are performed are innumerable, so far as the internal economy is 
concerned (some of them are referred to when the Indian situation is 
discussed), and the following can be considered as instruments in respect 
of the external economy— 

(a) exchange rate; 

(b) interest rate; 

(c) period of credit; and 
(d) tax incentive/disincentive. ` 


The permutation and combination of these instrumental factors are ` ~ 


possible, which go to stress the fact that it is vag difficult to control inflation 
in the complexities of today. 
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The third feature I ‘wish to allude to—relates to the import and 
export of inflation/deflation. Due to greater international economic 
integration, our own country for example, like other developing countries, 
imports inflation by paying high prices for petroleum and petroleum 
products. Like the other developing countries also, our country exports 
deflation because the unit value of our exports (including the export 
of labour) is low. 

The fourth feature I would like to refer to—is that inflation can be 

(a) sectoral, (i.e., sector of activity-wise and sector of commodity- 
wise) nationally and internationally; and 
(b) region-wise, both nationally and internationally. 

The price of mustard oil rising suddenly, as it happens sometimes in 
West Bengal, is a case of both sectoral and regional inflation internally. 
On the other hand, the rise of prices of petroleum and gold illustrates the 
phenomenon of sectoral and regional inflation internationally. However, 
the price movement of both petroleum and gold affects the prices in 
practically all the sectors of the economy today. To that extent they are 
not good for illustrating sectoral and regional inflation. 


Problems arising out of remedies for inflation | 

I now come to a few problems arising out of the remedies applied © 
to curb inflation. 

I refer first to problems arising out of remedies like high taxes 
and high interest rates. These form a part of the policy of monetarist 
Mrs. Thatcher of UK. There is no doubt that this policy is capable of 
bringing about deflation, but it can also generate unemployment. 
Economic studies revolve round the human being first and money there- 
after. Therefore, some consider that liquidating unemployment is more 
important than arresting inflation, and the entire economy should be 
geared to keeping unemployment at the minimum. 

The next set of remedies are lowering public expenditure and 
taxes. This is the policy of monetarist Mr. Reagan. It is Reagonomics 
as we know it. Lowering of taxes will no doubt generate economic activity. 
Fortunately also defence expenditure is stated to increase and this will 
cancel 70% to 75% of the adverse affects of lowering of public expenditure. 
However, defence expenditure is not consumer goods oriented, nor does 
it increase foodgrains production. To that extent it is inflationary. 
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Some problems arise on ‘account .of .the application of wrong 
remedies. | 

As you know, there are various types of economies relevant to 
our subject of discussion. There is, for example, the export oriented economy 
of UK. There is also the concept of a self-reliant economy, although there 
is no such economy in existence today. The nearest example of such an 
economy is US and, in the past, there was the Third Reich under the 
economic leadership of Dr. Schact. Inflation also is of various types. There 
is inflation, for example, on the upturn, inflation on the plateau and again 
inflation on the downturn. This is the mobile picture of inflation across 
a period of time. Switzerland, for example, is witnessing an inflation on 
the upturn, whereas US (and hopefully India) is experiencing inflation on 
the downturn. | 

If, in view of these complexities, the remedies applied are not 
correct, the malady will be merely aggravated. It will be like the case of 
a country suffering from fundamental disequilibrium where, instead of 
devaluation, other structural adjustments are considered as remedy. 

So that aggravation of the situation does not occur, it is essential 
to ascertain the correct remedies. For this purpose inflation is presently 
calibrated with the help of the Wholesale Price Index (WPI) and Consumer 
Price Index (CPI). It is necessary to calibrate not only existing inflation 
in this manner but also projected inflation (forecasting), with the help of 
the following factors. 

(a) Increase of population (also, if possible, increase of adult popu- 
lation from the non-adult and urban from rural). This is 
suggested for the reason that population plays a fundamental 
role in the increase and decrease of inflation over a time. Our 
country, for example, has been able to achieve foodgrains 
production of over 125 million tonnes from 90 million tonnes 
of the sixties. This should have held inflation in check had not 
the population increased. 

(b) Increase/decrease in the quantum of property, goods and 
services (decrease would be rare). 

(c) Increase/decrease in money stock and credit; also of active 
and inactive money and credit. 

. (d) Increase/decrease in the velocity of money and credit. 

_(e) Increase/decrease, as also the spread, of fiscal deductions. 
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In addition, the following further factors would need to be considered. 

(a) Inflow/outflow of goods and services. 

(b) Inflow/outflow of domestic and foreign currencies (if possible 
on spot and forward basis) including eurocurrencies and SDRs, 
for portfolio investment and investment in industry and 
property. 

(c) Inflow/outflow of non-currency paper(stocks and bonds) if 

_ possible on spot and forward basis. 

(d) Inflow/outflow of labour resulting in remittance flows there- 
from. 


A few observations 

I now pass on to a few observations connected with inflation. 
They are perhaps theoretical but have a practical bearing. 

The first observation relates to the measurement of inflation. 
There is unfortunately no instrument or formula for its measurement. The 
present method is to calculate the increase and decrease of inflation on 
the basis of increase and decrease of WPI/CPI (CPI is more meaningful). 
But WPI/CPI cannot reflect the level of prices of the economy as a whole 
with fair accuracy. It cannot also reflect changes in the price level, 
commodity-wise, region-wise and component state-wise. Thus, if I may 
repeat the example, the inflationary impact of the increase of price of 
mustard oil is not statistically revealed in WPI/CPI. In other words, the 
sectoral and regional aspects of inflation are still not items of study with 
the economists. 

May I now make an observation relating to the inter-state infla- 
tion. In assessing inter-state inflation, the base points of WPI/CPI differ 
from country to country from the viewpoint of time. Therefore, inter- 
state comparison of inflation cannot be accurate. 

However, this matter of introducing accuracy in the inter-state 
comparison of inflation is so large and complicated, involving, as it does, 
all the sovereign states, or atleast, all those who are members of the United 
Nations (UN) (almost all are), that only a commission of the UN can 
study and deal with the subject. I have made a reference later to this 
commission and named it the Commission to Combat Inflation and Create 
Employment. The reason for this appellation is obvious. To many 
economists, creation of employment, including self-employment, is more 
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important than curbing inflation,- for it is by employment alone that 
inflation can, in the long run, be neutralised. However, this does not 
mean that I am advocating that the sovereign states should not study or 
deal with the matter at all. 

Here I come to the end of the topic relating to Tana and 
observations and pass on to the subject of velocity of money. 


Velocity of circulation of money 

The study and control of velocity of circulation of money, or velocity 
of money, is essential for control of inflation. In fact full knowledge of the 
Quantity Theory of Money is absolutely necessary for the purpose. 

I will not deal with the theoretical aspect of velocity, like the 
differences between Income Velocity and Transactions Velocity. I will 
discuss the subject from the practical angle. 

One way of determining velocity is by assessing the difference 
between the ratios of GNP and active money supply M.I.B., i.e., cash+ 
checking accounts as per US categorisation of monetary aggregates over 
two points of time. In the actual formula, instead of GNP, the total 
quantity of goods and services multiplied by the price level has been taken. 
It is submitted that it should be property, goods and services, instead of 
goods and services only. 

My further submission is‘that a more concrete way to G 
velocity is as follows: 

Suppose 1980 GNP is 100 and the Inflation Rate (IR) is 5% over 
1979 IR, and 
1981 GNP is 200 and the IR is 15% over the 1979 IR. 

It would then perhaps not be wrong to conclude that 10% increase 
in IR is on account of increase in quantum of money and 5% on account 
of velocity. I concede, however, that this may not be so and velocity can 
be more or less than 5%. The figures taken are also not realistic and have 
been used only to illustrate my point. 

. Velocity is a monetarist concept and has aoad and inter- 
national aspects. Nationally, with a given quantum of money and given 
quantum of property, goods and services, the higher the interest rate, the 
lower the velocity and vice-versa. It is the same internationally . if we 
notionally convert the moneys of the different states into one money stock 
and ignore -the barriers presently separating. property, goods and -services 
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country-wise. The only difficulty is that no control can be exercised on 
international money stock and internationally considered property, goods 
and services. But if eurocurrency is put on leash, international money 
stock will be partly controlled through the control of velocity, and the 
inflation rate will decrease. It is necessary, therefore, to put the euro- 
currencies on leash. This is referred to later in my talk in greater detail. 


Inflation in India 

I now come to the subject of inflation in India. A statistical ex- 
position of the situation shows improvement. The present rate of inflation 
is 7-8%. Earlier in 1981 it was 10-4%. In 1980 it was 14:8% and in 1979, 
29:29, the WPI being 100 in 1970-71. This rate of deceleration of infla- 
~ tion is significant in the background of the petroleum price increases. MI 
(money supply-++time deposits) was 15% in 1980, whereas it was 17-8% 
in 1979. l 

I-had earlier spoken about demand pull inflation, supply shortag 
inflation, excess liquidity inflation and imported inflation. India is suffering 
from all these. Additionally, India is exporting deflation, and like the 
other non-oil developing’ countries and less developed countries (LDGs), 
is suffering from maldistribution of petrodollars. This is again discussed 
later. 
Now let us take up, one by one, these topics of inflation vis-a-vis 
the Indian situation and see to what extent they can be controlled. 

Demand pull inflation can be controlled by massive publicity 
campaigns to live simple and have small families. These campaigns can 
be conducted particularly in the rural areas by the Block Development 
Officers and agencies like the District Rural Development Agency. 

The remedies for supply shortage inflation are many. Our country 
has taken the following steps. 

(a) It has increased the production of consumer goods through 
agencies like the District Industries Centre, among others. 
Population control not being particularly successful, it aims at 
foodgrains production increase to 135 million tonnes and crea- 

_ tion of a buffer stock of 25 to 30 million tonnes. If achieved, 
this will be unique. Encomiums have already been received 
for the increase in foodgrains production from many countries 
in the world and world organisations, like the organisation 
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dealing with the World: Food Programme, the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation, World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). 

It has also formed a textile policy laying stress on Khadi and 
controlled cloth. (It is suggested that jute textiles should be 
encouraged because of its cheapness. Jute fibre could also be 
mixed with cotton fibre for production of controlled cloth at 
reduced prices.) 

Efforts have also been made to increase the out-turn of cotton 
and jute, and production of sugar. A plan has been drawn 
up to increase the production of oilseeds, edible oil and pulses, 
and increased fertiliser production is under-contemplation. 


(d) Development of the transport industry is necessary. Here also the 


three large scale units in the manufacture of trucks have 
schemes of expansion. Wagon manufacture in the public sector 
is being increased and shipyards have also schemes of expan- 
sion. Shipping companies also contemplate to increase their 
activities. 

Regarding non-consumer goods in the large scale industrial 
sector, they have also come in for attention. Coal mining has 
increased by 10% since last year. Similarly, steel and cement 
manufacture has also increased and enhanced production of 
power, notwithstanding its overall shortage, continues to be 
significant. 

Capacity expansion and diversification has now been allowed 
to monopoly houses and Multi-National Corporations (MNCs) 
and the areas of foreign firm investment have been widened. 


Removal of supply shortage takes time but it is one of. the surest 
ways to defeat inflation. 


The steps taken in our country to remedy excess liquidity inflation 


are the following: 


(2) 


The Reserve Bank has imposed credit curbs on the banking 
sector in the form of penal interest on utilisation in excess of 
the peak and non-peak levels of credit based on the Tandon 
Committee norms (2nd method), and also on ad hoc lifts in 
limits. It has also increased the minimum margin on wheat, 


. paddy, rice and other foodgrain advances. It has additionally 
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hiked the bank rate and the statutory liquidity ratio and cash 
reserve ratio. It has stipulated that the level of total credit in 
the year should not, on a quarterly comparison, be more than 
the credit of the previous year. 

(b) The Government has imposed controls on fiscal expenditure, 
and cut down allocations for Plan and non-Plan purposes. The 
States have been asked not to run up overdrafts with the 
Reserve Bank. : 

Notwithstanding all these, Reserve Bank credit to Government ` 
continues to increase, making it necessary to devise ways for its stoppage. 
It is suggested that a committee be appointed to examine the quantum 
and items of expenditure both at the Centre and the States and lay down 
controls for them. 

Regarding the import of inflation by our country, this topic has. 
been dealt with later. 


Bearer bonds l 

Mopping up of excess liquidity is also sought to be achieved by 
issue of bearer bonds. Some have not taken kindly to this on ethical grounds, 
but the Supreme Court’s decision has cleared the wav. Entirely from the 
fiscal angle also, if the bearer bonds were withdrawn, higher taxes would 
have been levied instead. It is true that since these bonds will be sold at a 
premium, conversion of black money into white in excess of what was 
estimated will take place. But this will happen only if the Government 
recognises the premium, which it has not upto now. Interest payment 
will entail release of currency by the Government. and will, to that extent, 
be inflationary. The rate of inflation on this account will, however, be 
much less than the rate of inflation which is associated with the release 
of higher rates of interest on other Government securities. If the bonds go 
into circulation, they will only substitute currency in circulation, with 
which they were purchased and will therefore not be inflationary. How- 
ever, whatever may be the arguments, the issue of these bonds stands 
justified for the simple reason that the Government is in need of funds for 
balancing the Budget. 


Budgetary deficit i 
The estimated Central Budget deficit is Rs. 1,735 crores. The 
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Central Government is, however, optimistic that due to buoyancy of collec- 
tions and outside credit the deficit will eventually be liquidated. The 
States, however, would require to tighten their belts. 

The Government is presently engaged in finding new sources for 
resources. It is suggested that if agricultural income-tax cannot be levied 
even at the higher levels, removal of subsidy on agricultural inputs or 
restricting subsidised food-grains only to the very poor can be considered. 
In addition, imposing a registration fee and a margin on the money- 
lenders, who are in lakhs should be examined. The sums collected could be 
utilised for development purposes. The fluctuations in the collected 
amounts would be greatly lessened for the Government if the amounts are 
deposited initially in the banks and only a portion is taken out by suitably 
hiking the statutory liquidity ratio. 

The Government could also lay down the 50% of all guarantees 
issued could be in the form of cash or savings certificates and the remaining 
50% could be in the form of bank guarantees. 


Loan of SDRs 5 billion 

For liquidation: of balance of payments deficit and- purchase of 
crude, petroleum and petroleum products as also fertilisers and even food- 
grains and, what is most important, for augmenting the currency reserve 
(which if done by Government of India securities and one-rupee notes 
will only result in reducing public as well as international confidence in it) 
a loan of SDRs 5 billion from the IMF has been successfully negotiated 
by the Central Government. The full details pertaining to the loan have 
yet to come to knowledge except some particulars regarding the disburse- 
ment schedule. The repayment and utilisation schedules as well as the 
particulars of the quantified anticipated improvements in the economy 
following the utilisation of the loan, are unfortunately also not in my 
knowledge, and therefore, I am unable to comment on them. It is obvious, 
however, that the Government will draw from the loan only when it is 
absolutely necessary. In fact one view is that the loan is almost a standby 
arrangement since ‘every instalment of draw down will require fresh 
authorisation from the Executive Directors. Of course, the sanctioned 
instalments could be added to the Central Reserve for the purpose of 
strengthening it. Another view is that the loan will be utilised, to the 
extent necessary, to meet the projected increase in imports. The condi- 
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tionality clauses, as they appeared in the newspapers, are not unreasonable 
and will certainly not have an inflationary effect. The comparison of this 
loan with the loans sanctioned to Bangladesh, Turkey, Tanzania and 
Jamaica is not being attempted, since the conditionality of the loans 
sanctioned to them is not known. On the whole, the loan being 
applied for and eventually obtained by the Central Government was a 
wise step. i 


Eurodollar loans 

Eurodollar loans syndicated by commercial banks both inside and 
outside the country were successfully negotiated for 680 million eurodollars 
in favour of the Orissa Aluminium Corporation and for 200 million 
eurodollars for ONGC. A third loan is under-negotiation for the Paradip 
Steel Plant. Other countries commenced obtaining eurodollar loans long 
ago for their profit margin was adequate to enable them to adhere to the 
timely repayment of the principal and interest. However, in our case, we 
will have to bear in mind that the profit margin will have to be high 
enough to pay a high rate of interest on the principal amount (the rate 
had touched 20%; it is now slightly lower). MNCs which can earn high 
rates of profit on account of cheap labour and subsidies, could be invited 
to our country to manufacture and export with the help of eurodollar 
loans. Crude extraction and refining, particularly the latter, and iron ore 
extraction (like the Kudramukh Works) could come up with this kind 
of assistance. 

Import substitution units, where otherwise the imports would 
cost more foreign exchange than would be utilised for the repayment of 
eurodollar loans, could also be considered for such loans. Presently the 
maximum interest rate on Indian rupee loans, which is the most common 
rate, is 19-5% per annum, whereas the average interest rate on eurodollar 
loans is ranging between 15% to 17%. In view of this, eurodollar loans, 
with the clearance of the Government could be considered even in those 
cases where imports need to be ‘paid in foreign -currency, but such loans 
should not be allowed to become popular in our country, lest IDA, World 
Bank, IMF and ADB loans (from 1983) at lower service charges or. rates 
of interest, are not made available. US line of thinking for IDA loans is 
already supporting this stand... -.. 3 say" 
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Black money—Parallel economy and inflation 

Money which is not brought to any from of tax is black money, 
even if such money is otherwise legally obtained. Thus money which is 
illegally obtained, like by fraud or forgery constitutes only a part of it. 

Black money is retained in two forms—either in cash, which 
forms only a small part of it, or in property, goods and services. Since 
such money has entered into property and goods on a large scale through 
sale and purchase mostly on cash basis, it has formed what is known as a 
parallel economy. As is well known, black money does not remain black 
for ever. There is always an effort to make it white. But there is also an 
effort to make white money black because of the higher interest rates it 
attracts—25 to 30 per cent per annum. Vegetable vendors, for example, 
selling their goods on the footpath, obtain loans in the morning, which 
are returned by them in the evening along with interest of that order, 
and this is the case also with those who are in the film making business, 
and even in smuggling. Property sold in Bombay, I am informed, is paid 
for in black money to the extent of 70 per cent. 

My submission however is that it is difficult to stamp out 
black money as long as there is infllation. If inflation subsides, the 
necessity for high taxes will disappear, and with it will go the evasion of 
taxes. Therefore, the remedy would seem lessening of inflation. Mean- 
while it is necessary to generate both civic and political consciousness 
among the people and retain the physical checks in the form of raids etc. 


Controls <4 

Some hold that dismantling of controls will result in reduction 
of both black money and inflation. This seems too simplistic a solution. 
Controls have two aspects—one relating to demand management,. i.e., 
management of money, credit etc., and the other connected with shortage 
of supply or inequitable distribution of goods. Where the control has been 
necessitated on account of the latter, its perpetuation till the disappearance 
of the reasons, seems inescapable even if the bye-products (as distinct 
from the main product) despite penalties, are both black money and 
inflation. 

It is my suggestion however, that controls should be under 
constant review. A quasi-independent committee of experts should ‘be 
constituted for this purpose, which could, like the erstwhilé ‘Tariff Commi- 
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ssion which reviewed the tariffs, examine the necessity or otherwise of 
all controls from the viewpoint of black money and inflation, and place 
their findings in the Parliament. The Parliament could, in turn, examine 
these findings and decide on the continuance or otherwise of the relative 
controls. This procedure, mutatis mutandis, could be adopted by the 
States also for the controls administered by them. 


Inflation and Employment 

A unique feature in the Indian economy is that while all efforts 
continue to be made to arrest inflation, it has not been at the expense of 
employment. In our economy, as you know, there is large scale unemploy- 
ment and under-employment in a position where employment opportu- 
nities are by themselves not commensurate with the growth targets in 
view. There are however two All India schemes of employment known 
as the National Rural Employment Project and the Integrated Rural 
Development Project. I will not go into the details of these or the TRYSEM 
scheme which provides for training the prospective small entrepreneur, 
or the scheme of interesting industrialists in rural upliftment and creating 
rural employment by tax concessions. My suggestion, however, is that 
so far as the first scheme is concerned, the word ‘Rural’ should be dropped 
and the scheme should be extended to cover a wider range of areas and 
activities. For example, the ecological ratios of the country could be 
sought to be rectified by growing trees and planting sapplings, and in the 
sphere of textiles, people’s cloth could be produced through powerlooms 
and handlooms, which could be provided free or at subsidised prices to 
generate self employment. Construction of hutments in the urban and 
rural areas for the weaker sections of the population, like the slum dwellers 
and landless labourers, could also come under the scheme. Of course, so 
far as the construction of hutments is concerned, since it is envisaged to 
construct them on a national scale, a broad ratio between this form of 
activity and the production of consumer goods would need to be main- 
tained with a view to checking inflation. ‘This could be done by maintaining 
a watch on CPI (Consumer Price Index). 


High Denomination Notes 
Some economists have suggested demonetisation of high 
denomination notes for two reasons—one, that it would disclose black 
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money which could then be brought to taxes, and two, that it could 
decrease the velocity of money. I have already said that black money is 
hardly retained in the form of cash, and whatever is retained in that form 
is certainly not in high denomination notes. Therefore, not much by way — 
of taxes could be available with the demonetisation of high denomination 
notes. In fact, on the last occasion when such a measure was undertaken, 
only a few crores of rupees came into Government coffers by way of taxes. 
Regarding the velocity factor, here too the fact that black money in the 
form of cash, particularly high denomination notes is no longer available 
in substantial quantity, would have to be kept in mind. 


Import of Inflation 

As you know; like all non-oil bearing developing countries, our 
country purchases petroleum and petroleum products and other imported 
goods at very high prices. By this it imports inflation, for these high prices 
get spread over other commodities, even if they are locally produced. 
In view of this, it is necessary to impose a check on the import of petroleum 
and petroleum products by the formulation of a multi-fuel policy giving 
all emphasis on research and development. Coastal ships and tractors, 
for example, should be made to run on coal, and reforestation done with 
quick growing fuel wood trees. Use of garbage in lieu of coal for producing 
power should also be tried out where possible, organised garbage collection 
by carriage on animal back being cheaper, perhaps, than coal mining. 


PART II 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORMS 


Export of Deflation 

May I start with the second part of my talk in which firstly, I will 
deal with the developing countries that are exporting disinflation. As you 
know, the export of deflation from these countries takes place on a large 
scale, since the unit value of their exports, particularly the exports of 
non-oil bearing developing countries and LDCs, is experiencing an under- 
current of constant decline, although for short periods, owing to local 
factors mostly, the position may be otherwise. Additionally, these countries 
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are being called upon to offer the longest period of credit by way of term 
loans and usance bills resulting in further loss to them, which also is export 
of disinflation. In fact the terms of trade of these countries being conti- 
nuously against them, is such an important subject in international econo- 
mics that, I feel, it is time that no less a body than the United Nations 
in its General Assembly should be seized of it. The General Assembly 
should entrust the Commission to Combat Inflation and Create Employ- 
ment spoken of yesterday, with all follow up measures required to rectify 
the situation and persuade the member countries, the World Bank Group, 
IMF, GATT as also the UNCTAD to support them. GATT should not 
be given this gigantic task, for it deals primarily with border taxes in 
international trade. It hardly deals with subjects like international services, 
insurance and reinsurance, tourism, international shipping, and what is 
most important, export of labour, which all need caring for to increase 
the unit value of exports and reduce the period of credit. Besides this, 
GATT does not have the membership of nations hke the USSR and the 
other CMEA countries. The UNCTAD should alsc not be entrusted 
with this work, since its decisions are most tardily implemented, and in 
UN circles its decisions are generally not considered to be momentous or 
important, | 


Recycling of Dollars 
Countries of the world, as you know, can be classified under three 
heads: 
(a) Developed countries i.e., US, the ECM countries and Japan; 


(b) Oil producing developing countries—i.e., OPEC countries 
(should be only OPEC, but generally these countries are 
referred to as OPEC countries); and 


(c) The non-oil producing developing countries, i.e., the remaining 
developing countries and the LDGs. 


The developed countries of the world no doubt suffer from inflation 
on account of the high oil prices, but since they can recycle the purchase 
price of the oil imported by them, i.e., bring it back within the folds of 
their economy, their GNP growth is not impeded. This is not so in the 
case of the non-oil producing developing countries as also the LDCs, 
that can hardly do this type of recycling. 

\ 
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The obvious question that arises is, how does this recycling of 
dollars take place. Broadly, the following methods are adopted. 

(a) By sale of gold by the developed countries to the OPEC (parti- 
cularly OAPEQ) countries, on the basis of what is known as price increase 
parity between oil and gold, and between oil and other commodities 
exported by them (the developed countries). The process is as follows: 

As soon as the OPEC countries decide on a hike in the price of oil, 
the importers of oil in the developed countries, in conjunction with the 
traders and other operators in gold and other precious items, manipulate the 
market with a view to effecting a commensurate rise in the price of gold 
imported -by the former. This could be termed as the operation of the 
price increase parity theory. The same process is applied to the other 
exports of the developed countries to the OPEC countries. 

(b) By the developed countries inviting the OPEC (particularly 
OAPEC) countries to make portfolio investments in industries and other 
activities in their (the developed) countries. 

(c) By US allowing their balance of payments to remain in deficit 
so that eurodollars continue to be in the hands of the OPEC countries, 
by which, perforce, even if it is to the minimum extent necessary, the 
latter have to purchase their (the developed countries’) property, goods 
and services. In some cases, the eurodollars left in the hands of the OPEC 
countries, are converted into loans to them (the OPEC countries) to be 
set off against the export of oil by the OPEC countries to them (the 
developed countries). This procedure is more or less akin to the mechanism 
adopted by the International Bank of Economic Co-operation i.e., the 
World Bank of the COMECON countries, where roubles with restricted 
convertibility are—albeit now on a smaller scale—lent to the East-European 
countries for the purchase of goods and services from the USSR, on the 
understanding that eventually these purchases will be paid for by exports 
to USSR. It was in this manner that coal was exported, and even now 
continues to be exported on a somewhat smaller scale, by Poland to USSR. 

(d4) By Banks (banks include, where applicable, financial institutions 
and finance companies) and MNCs in the developed countries inviting 
eurodollar deposits from OPEC (particularly OAPEC) countries, such 
dollars having been received earlier by them (OPEC countries) in payment 
of exports of oil. But regarding this procedure, a change is visible after 
the freezing of the Iranian eurodollar deposits by the US. The tendency | 
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now is for the OPEC (OAPEC particularly countries to divert 
such funds to non-oil developing countries. For this purpose, banks like 
the Arab Development and the Kuwaiti Asian Bank have already come 
into existence. 


Brandt Commission 

As I have just now said, the non-oil bearing developing countries 
are experiencing acute inflation like the developed countries, but since 
there is no recycling of the eurodollars, their GNP growth has been stalled. 
The result is that the rich nations are becoming richer, and the poor, 
poorer. This is quite the opposite of what the Brandt Commission ad- 
vocated, namely, that the North should fund the South for development 
and increase of the employment potential, so that exports of the North 
increase. 

The position of one set of countries being able to recycle euro- 
dollars while another set is not able to do so, is so grave a problem, that 
here also, I submit, that the mind of the UN in its General Assembly 
should be fully exercised. On this I will speak further later. 


World Inflation 

I now come to the subject of world inflation as I understand it. 
In dwelling on this subject, three observations will be made by me. One 
is that of the massive and overwhelming spectacle of the eurodollar on 
the international economic scene, the second is the issue of SDRs and 
third is the demonetisation of gold and the subsequent efforts at its 
remonetisation. | 

World inflation has two features. The first is that inflation is 
spiralling in all the countries in the world, and the second that in some 
countries the recycling of eurodollars leading to GNP growth is clearly 
in evidence, whereas in others it is not. 

To my mind there is only one reason for world inflation, and that 
is the massive presence of the eurodollar, or more correctly, the eurocurren- 
cies on the world economic scene. The total value of eurocurrencies in 
the world is 1-5 trillion dollers presently, with approximately | billion 
dollars thrown up by way of interest. 75 per cent of these eurocurrencies 
‘is comprised of eurodollars. I will, therefore, primarily..deal with euro- 
dollars and touch upon the other currencies in brief later. 
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Eurodollars 

Now what are the characteristics of a eurodollar ? The first is 
that, contrary to general belief, a eurodollar is, in a way, convertible to 
only a limited extent, i.e., at the currency reserve level up to the extent 
it constitutes a part of the currency reserve. Beyond this there is reluctance 
at the sovereign state level to accept eurodollars. In fact, the OPEC 
countries at one stage wanted to convert the eurodollars in their currency 
reserves into SDRs owing to the excess of such dollars in the world market. 

At the commercial level, however, the eurodollar continues to be 
well sought after, both in international trade and capital movements. In 
fact, in the countries where there is no exchange control, there is a demand 
for retention of eurodollars at the trade level, and an effort at conversion 
of the domestic currency into such dollars is always in evidence. 

The next characteristic is that eurodollars are held not only by 
those who are not resident in US, but also by US citizens resident in US, 
provided the eurodollars held in banks and MNCs in US on their behalf, 
are kept separate from the domestic dollars, or are retained in their foreign 
branches. 

From what I have stated, it is clear that eurodollars continue to 
be in demand with the international financial community. 

What are the reasons for the rapid increase of eurodollars? They 
are the following: 7 

(a) US has deliberately allowed its balance of payments to remain 
in deficit, thus compulsorily making other countries hold 
eurodollars. These holdings have grown as the deficit has 
increased with time. 

(b) Periodic disinvestment of eurodollars from the currency reserves 
of non-US central banks. The dollars thus released have been 
vested with velocity inasmuch as they have been used for 
loaning and exchange, thus making the world eurodollar 
stock larger. This could happen because the demand for 
eurodollars has increased with larger opportunities being avail- 
able for their use, owing to increase in international trade and 
capital flows, although for the non US central banks they were 
temporarily in excess (for velocity please see above). 

(c) Payment of increased oil prices in eurodollars earlier earned 
by the importing developed countries through the recycling 
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process. I have just now spoken of the price increase parity 
concept. In the race for price increase parity, the OAPEC 
countries are merely at the responding end, although across 
a period of time it would seem that they are interacting on 
an equal basis with the developed countries. The increased 
supply of eurodollars needéd for making the larger and larger 
payments for oil has come, as already said, from the higher 
velocity achieved by them following the increased demand 
for them for making the larger payments, and because of the 

' multiplier effect. being in operation about which I will speak 
now. Only .a word about the earlier earned eurodollars of.the 
importing developed countries about which I have just now 
spoken. These have also been partly earned out of the higher 
dividends paid by’some of the oil refineries in the OAPEC 
countries, owned or partly owned by US MNCs. 

(d) The multiplier effect operatirig in the inter-bank/inter-MNC/ 
bank MNC eurodollar dealings, and payments by MNCs to 
sellers of goods and services to them, ‘such sellers being mostly 
in developed countries. 

What actually happens in such cases is that bank gives an overdraft 
of eurodollars to a customer, which amount on receipt by a seller of goods 
to that customer, becomes, till it is withdrawn, a eurodollar deposit of 
the seller in the same or another bank. No reserves are maintained by 
banks for eurodollar deposits in countries which allow banks to maintain 
such deposits on behalf of their customers (some States are now considering 
maintaining reserves): The result is that the total of eurodollar overdrafts 
become also eurodollar deposits in these countries at any point of time, 
thus escalating the increase of eurodollars in circulation. This process is 
under constant repetition, and while this happens in the case of domestic 
currencies also, the increase taking place in these currencies are rapidly 
neutralised by the maintenance of the bank reserves and borrowers’ 
margins. 

These are the reasons why the quantum of eurodolars is increasing 
rapidly. 

Three further characteristics of er or for that - matter, 
eurocurrencies, would need mentioning here. One, that with the physical 
velocity of the eurodollar increasing (instant remittances), the multiplier 
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operations will gather speed ; second, that eurodollars and increase in 
prices, i.e., inflation, are interacting and mutually feeding each other, 
resulting in rapid increase of inflation; and third, that eurodollars are 
neither internationally or centrally controlled nor controlled at the 
nation-state level. 

Because of these three characteristics, the monetary authorities 
of the countries allowing banks and MNCs to hold eurodollar deposits, 
do not concern themselves much about these dollars, and the banks and 
MNCs in these countries are technically free to use them as they like. 

From what I have said, it would seem that the eurodollar is 
really a unit of account since it does not have a reserve to back it. Notwith- 
standing this, it is accepted as a part of the monetary reserve of many 
countries and, in addition, it is treated as a trading currency as also an 
intervention currency. In other words, it is truly speaking, a world currency, 
unlike the SDR which, although it forms a part of the monetary reserve 
of countries, is not a trading or an intervention currency. (A few banks 
and MNCs have commenced accepting SDRs for deposit and remittance, 
but this has had no impact on the international monetary situation). 
However, if the eurodollar is to be treated as a world currency (let us 
name it the “Global”, so that psychologically also its relationship with 
the eurodollar is snapped), it would need to be put on leash. Otherwise 
its quantity and velocity will continue to escalate so rapidly, that soon 
it will be out of control, and the result would be further inflation followed 
by recession, stagflation and depression with bankruptcies, and even- 
tually, crash of currency. With the present glut in the oil market following 
excess market stocking, velocity of the eurodollar has no doubt been 
affected. With the trend for conservation of energy and the search for new 
sources of renewable and non-renewable energy; dependence on oil in 
the long run may be rendered unnecessary. But in the immediate future, 
this does not seem possible, despite the concerted efforts of the International 
Energy Agency—an organisation of oil-buying countries, On the contrary, 
the chances are that the glut will disappear with price adjustment and 
production control, and the necessity of putting the- eurodollar (Global) 
on leash will be fully restored. 

My submission, therefore, is that it is the UN General Assembly 
again that would have to be brought on the scene and designated as the 
proper authority to put the Global on leash. The IMF could also be a 
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suitable institution to tackle this super-gigantic problem—if this expression 
can be used at all, but it-must be expanded manifold in size and its gamut 
of activity increased to include the maintenance and control of the Global. 
Its membership must also extend to the USSR and the East European 
countries, and as a measure of monetary democracy, its voting system 
must be on the basis of one State one vote. These structural changes will, 
however, be more difficult to achieve than entrusting the work to the UN 
General Assembly. 


Gold Reserve 

Although it would seem a reactionary step to many, my sub- 
mission is that the leash itself could be gold which, in other words, would 
then become the reserve for the Global. The world would then pass into 
a new monetary era—that of the Global Exchange Standard with a Gold 
Reserve, which will have a stabilising effect on the world economic scene. 
With the gold exchange standard having been abandoned, as you know, 
presently, we have no exchange standard. The Global Exchange Standard 
with a Gold Reserve will therefore, be a part of the new International 
Economic Order. 

Three developments will occur if this proposal is accepted. 

(a) No country in the world would then consider disinvesting gold 
from its monetary reserve; and this attitude would be in 
conformity with the thinking of the ECM and CMEA countries 
and also Japan, South Africa and some countries in South 
America, and even some economists in US. As you know, 
a part of the reserves of the ECU: as also the rouble, both 
external and otherwise, is in gold. 

(b) No country would like to shed Globals because of their value 
as the world currency, and similar would be the attitude of 

_ banks, MNCs, non-MNCs and even individuals, towards their 
own Global holdings. 

(¢) Each national currency will be linked to the Global, and this 
will be so even with the domestic US dollar and the SDR 
(which could then be an extra-territorial currency till con- 
version) as also the other eurocurrencies. However, to what 
extent should a national currency be convertible to Globals, 
to what extent Globals should constitute a part of a country’s 
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currency reserve, to what extent banks and MNCs should be 
called upon to maintain reserves in their national and other 
currencies and/or Globals for their Global holdings, to what 
extent banks should maintain margins on their Global lendings, 
and to what extent forward dealings in Globals should be 
allowed by a country, would be very sensitive questions and 
would need to be decided by each country in consultation 
with the UN Commission to combat inflation and create 
employment already mentioned. Full convertibility for 
example, to many national currencies, particularly those of the 
non-oil-producing developing countries and the LDCs, would 
possibly result in an inflation explosion and upset the economy. 
Whether there should be full convertibility of currencies with 
the Global, and inter se, within a time frame, or as a step 
further, along with free trade and international division of 
labour, the replacement of national currencies with the Global 
in the remote future, i.e., monetary internationalism without 
which economic and political internationalism cannot be 
conceived of, are not being considered here, for their relation- 
ship with inflation would constitute an entirely different 
chapter of study. However, as an immediate measure to reduce 
inflation and exchange rate fluctuation, a ratio between a fixed 
quantity of gold in weight, which could be the gold of the 
IMF and other bodies and agencies of the UN, and the world 
corpus of Globals (quoted in value) should, I feel, be established, 
and the former, which would be the world gold reserve for 
Globals, should be in the physical custody of the designated 
countries of the UN.*Physical custody of gold reserve in just 
one or two countries should be avoided after the lessons we 
have learnt from the freezing of Iranian gold by US. 

The point that comes up here for consideration is that although 
the proposal is to have a fixed ratio betwéen gold in weight, constituting 
the reserve for the Globals, and the world value of Globals, since the 
Globals would continue to grow both in stock and velocity, albeit at a 
slower pace because of the gold reserve, the result would be that the 
UN Commission would be constantly confronted with the problem of 
obtaining and depositing with the designated countries, more and more 
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quantities of gold, and that also, at higher and higher Global prices. 
The reverse of this is less likely to happen. While the difficulties in obtaining 
more and more gold would, by themselves, make the UN resistant to any 
increase in the stock and velocity of Globals, the inescapable fact would 
be that if the requisite quantity of ee is not obtained, the ratio mentioned 
would snap. 

To prevent this from happening, it would be necessary for the 
Globals to have a second line of reserve—2nd LR, the Ist LR being the 
already spoken of UN gold. This reserve, which will also be in weight, 
could be a part of the official goid reserve of the member states of the UN, 
the other part in weight being set aside as reserve for the local currency. 
The Ist and 2nd LR gold could together be called the Gold Reserve 
(GR). The other condition associated with GR could be that its price - 
should be fixed in such a way that it does not become widely divergent 
from the average of the prices of market gold in the member States, for 
if ever it does, the member States will resist transfers from their own 
reserves to the 2nd LR. Market gold itself cannot form either the 2nd or 
3rd LR, for it is in private custody and cannot be identified. 

Deviation from these conditions by exceeding the upper limits of 
the bands laid down for the various purposes, or falling below the lower 
limits, would seem to be the advent or acceleration of inflation and recession, 
requiring the UN Commission already mentioned to take remedial mea- 
sures. In fact, it would not only be the UN Commission, but also the 
member States, that would require to take remedial measures. So that 
the conditions are not deviated from, it should be the constant endeavour 
of the member States to resist any increase in the corpus and velocity of 
Globals, lest they (the member States) be called upon to either share in 
increasing the quantum of 2nd LR gold, or agree to an increase in its 
price. Additional gold, you will agree, is difficult to acquire, and increase 
in the price of gold will release inflation. Taking steps to avoid both would 
therefore be necessary. 

The problem that ensues for consideration here relates to the 
revaluation of the existing gold available at the contemplated GR level, 
in terms of the world value of Globals at the commencement of the Global 
Exchange Standard and, whenever required, thereafter, the assumption 
being that the price of this gold would be broadly adhering to the average 
of the prices of market gold in the member States, This indeed is a very 
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critical problem, for if this assumption is not respected from the inception 
of the Global Exchange Standard, market prices will compel us to respect 
them, in course of time, in view of the massiveness of the quantity of private 
gold, notwithstanding that the major part of it is not active in the market. 
' A method of calculation that strikes my mind is the division of 
the world value of Globals by the total weight of the comtemplated GR. 
But this may result, as a sequel, in the value of market gold rising so high, 
that banks, MNCs and private gold owners in all countries may have a 
windfall accession in the value of their gold. It will, in addition, have 
an inflationary effect on the prices of other commodities. In view of this, 
considerable thought would have to be given to the problem. It may be, 
that with a view to keeping the ruling local price of market gold and the 
notional local price of gold of GR in broad parity with each other, GR 
would need to include gold with banks and MNCs (GR gold will have 
a notional local price, for Globals will be a transactions currency like 
the US dollar today). The stock (in value) of Globals may also have to 
be greatly reduced for calculation purposes, on the basis that the entire 
stock is not on the active plane of buying and selling or borrowing and 
lending at any point of time. GR itself may, from inception, be only a 
part of reserve for the stock of Globals, constantly under adjustment for 
maintenance of a broad price parity with market gold. In this way, in due 
course, GR gold can also become the price indicator for market gold. 
However, whatever be the mechanism for the valuation or revalua- 
tion of GR gold, the ultimate objective, as I see it, should be that the price 
of GR gold is not widely divergent from the ruling prices of market gold. 


Recycling of Globals 

But even if this objective is achieved, the fact remains that, as 
already stated, albeit at a slower rate, Globals in circulation will continue 
to grow. Therefore, Globals coming in circulation above the GR level 
could, at least in part, in fact, the greater part, be exchanged, under UN 
` supervision, with the currencies of non-oil-bearing countries and LDCs, 
at the ruling rates of exchange. (artificial rates will bring in distortions). 
In this manner a rationalisation of the recycling of Globals would take 
place, resulting in the developed countries under compulsion as it were, 
buying goods, services and even property from the non-oil-bearing deve- 
loping countries and LDCs, and making investments in them. Thus the 
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larger part of the Globals coming into existence in future would pass into 
the hands of the latter group of countries. To some, this would appear to 
be monetary dictatorship or monetary fascism. To others it would appear 
to be the advent of international monetary socialism. To me the latter 
seem to be right. 


Monetary sanctions 

As I have already said, it is very doubtful if the countries of the 
world would divest themselves of their Globals, once they are given recogni- 
tion as the world currency. Therefore, the rationalised recycling of Globlas 
could apply only to the future Globals coming in circulation. It is quite ` 
possible that a particular country may not agree to subscribe to the scheme 
of exchange of a part of its Global earnings with the currencies of the non- 
oil-producing countries and LDCs, or having subscribed to it, may sur- 
reptitiously violate the rules of the game. To prevent these from happening, 
the other member countries of the UN could declare the Global earnings 
of the ‘non-conforming’ countries as non-convertible. In other words, for 
all their exports to those countries including the cash and capital exports, 
they could insist on the payments being made in their (exporting countries) 
own currencies. Since the total effect of this would be the imposition of 
monetary sanctions against the non-conforming countries, the starting 
signal would have to be given by the UN. The UN Commission, spoken 
earlier, could be entrusted with this work. 


Five developments 
Five developments will take place if the above proposals are 
materialised. 
(a) The quantity and velocity of Globals will be reduced. 

(i) by creation of the gold reserve at the UN level; 

(ii) by exchanging the Globals earned by developed countries 
with the currencies of the non-oil-bearing developing 
countries and LDCs; 

(iii) by allowing countries to fix the percentage of converti- 
bility of their currencies with Globals and determine the 
quantum of Globals in their monetary reserves; 

(tv) by asking banks and MNCs to maintain reserves in their 
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national and other currencies (including Globals) for 
their Global holdings; | 


- (v) by asking banks and MNCs to maintain margins on their 


Global lendings; and finally; 
(vt) by determining to what extent forward dealings in 

Globals would be allowed in individual countries. 

(It would not be necessary, under these circumstances, 

for the OPEC countries to consider indexing the price of 

oil or designating SDRs as the transactions currency). 
Recycling of Globals, more particularly petrodollars (or the 
new name for it), would be rationalised, leading to GNP 
growth -in the non-oil-bearing developing countries and LDCs, 
and retention of various currencies of the world in the monetary 
reserves of countries instead of eurodollars and other euro- 
currencies in sizeable quantities as at present. 
Remonetisation of gold which would be in conformity with the 
thinking of some countries on the subject. 
Eurodoliars (Globals) coming under some form of central 
control of the UN, without the sovereignty of individual 
countries being substantially compromised. The developed 
countries seem to be very sensitive on this point. This is clear 
from their attitude to ODA (Official Development Assistance) 
which is considered by some as a form of compulsory assistance. 
In fact, in these proposals, the only occasions when sovereignty 
will be touched is when member countries of the UN are 
asked to exchange-gold in their monetary reserves with Globals, 
under, of course, the aegis of the UN and within certain 
limits, and when monetary sanctions are required to be 
posed by the same authority. 
Abatement of world inflation, which, in turn, will consider- 
ably reduce and ultimately edie national inflation. It is 
submitted that this is positively the most fundamental and 
permanent remedy for reduction of national inflation, i.e., the 
tapering-off of world inflation by the process suggested, than 
reducing national inflation by prescribing remedies that are 
effective within the confines of only the concerned countries 
themselves, 
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Eurocurrencies 7 

A word now about eurocurrencies other than eurodollars. Since 
eurocurrencies also do not have a reserve at the world or State level, 
and the banks and MNCs are not called upon to maintain reserves” for 
these currencies, and also not to retain margins from borrowers, they will 
continue to increase in volume and velocity, as the eurodollars are pre- 
sently doing. They should, therefore, be brought under control in exactly 
the same manner. as suggested for eurodollars They should also be con- 
verted to Globals at the ruling rate of exchange on the basis of one Global 
equal to one eurodollar. 


Stocks, Bonds and Debentures 

The obvious questions that now arise for answering are: 

(a) what effect will these reforms have on the existing stocks, 
bonds and debentures of member States, banks and MNCs 
and what would be the effect on their future; and 

(b) whether these securities, existing as well as those that are to 
be issued in future, will be freely and fully converted to Globals 
and other currencies. 

I will attempt to answer both these questions together. Stocks, 
bonds and debentures, as you know, (I will refer to them also only as 
bonds now) can be mono- AEE bi-denominational and multi- 
denominational in regard to their issue and/or repayment, with their 
repayment (whether in-stages or in one lump sum), being in cash or other 
securities. They can also be held either by residents of the country of issue or, 
with the necessary sanction, by non-residents, and can be quoted at the 
local stock exchange, as well as with the requisite permission, stock ex- 
changes of countries other than the country of issue. The quotations can 
be both spot and forward. 

With the introduction of the Global Exchange Standard, it 
would be necessary to place all bonds under two broad heads: 

(a) those that have been, or are to be, issued and repaid by the 
State/bank/MNC in the currency of the country of issue; and 

(b) those that do not fall j in this category. 

In the case of the latter set of bonds, it would be necessary to 
provide for the issue and/or repayment to be in Globals, in addition to the 
currencies stated on the scrip. This, in other words, would mean that 
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bonds providing for, at least, the repayment in Globals would be freely 
and fully convertible into Globals. Some States may not prefer to have 
free and full convertibility in respect of an issue, in which case a number 
of scrips of the issue would have to be of the type indicated in 33(a), based 
on the extent of convertibility required, although these scrips could always 
be sold and purchased in Globals, spot and forward, prior to their redemp- 
tion. 

Arrangements for the amortisation of stocks, bonds and debentures 
redeemable in Globals, at the State level, or where they are issued by banks 
and MNCs, at the level of the banks and MNCs, should be made by 
forming Global reserves for them. These reserves would naturally not 
constitute a part of the currency reserve of a country. If these reserves 
are insufficient, UN credit of Globals could be provided either from its 
(UN’s) own funds in excess of its reserves, or such funds of member States, 
to the extent possible. The cover provided, in that event, by the borrowing 
State, could be its own currency at the ruling rate of exchange, or if its 
currency is not acceptable for any reason, in gold, in which event it could 
be decided by the UN Commission whether full cover is necessary or not, 
and if not, the percentage of the cover. Where the member State does 
not have a budgetary or balance of payments deficit, or price rise or growth 
indicated in the monetary data out of alignment with the GNP growth, 
no cover or part cover, need be called for. Reserves of Globals could also 
be maintained for guarantees and insurance policies extended to other 


countries. 


Borrowing of Globals by a State 

In the course of day-to-day dealings, member States may require 
Globals, just as they may require Globals on medium or long term basis, 
for development, or merely maintenance. For drawing of Globals for these 
purposes, an overdraft account with a limit can be opened by UN for each 
member State. The limit could be dependent on the past GNP growth 
and a realistic future growth anticipated. The account, if in credit, could 
draw interest. The interest levied or paid by UN could be determined by 
the market forces of supply and demand of Globals vis-a-vis the country 
concerned. 


It will be observed, however, that when these overdrafts occur 
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they -will increase the world’ corpus of Globals because of the multiplier 
effect, and the added factor of velocity will aggravate this effect. It will 
be necessary for UN, therefore, to control the overdrafts. Part control 
can be imposed by levying higher rates of interest at higher levels of over- 
drafts, or overdrafts for longer periods. The purpose to be served could also 
be a determining input; for example, the removal of fundamental disequili- 
brium in the exchange rate would be a fully acceptable purpose. Automati- 
city in granting, say, the first tranche of overdraft, should also not be 
extended to the subsequent tranches. 


General observations 

I now come to the discussion of two general observations which 
I deliberately listed for dealing towards the end of my talk, when all that 
I have said could constitute the background information. One is, why 
is it necessary at all to have a world currency, and secondly, if it is necessary 
to have one, why should we change from the settled policy of having a 
world currency in the SDR, a unique monetary instrument which is truly 
a combination of both credit and currency, inasmuch as it commences 
with being created, credit, i.e., -with very little cover, at the IMF level, 
and then becomes currency and currency reserve at the receipient State 
level. 

The first, I confess, is a difficult question to answer. If you will 
permit, I will attempt to give here three reasons why a world currency 
is needed. 

(a) The first, although simple, is somewhat of a visionary reply (if 
this expression can be used at all). I have already spoken of monetary 
one world, or monetary internationalism, without which ‘political and 
economic internationalism cannot come. Monetary internationalism in 
operation under an international institutional leadership like the United 
Nations, or an enlarged and more comprehensively functioning Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, is the surest checkmating measure for monetary 
domination or monetary capitalism, which I have earlier termed as 
monetary fascism. Monetary capitalism, as we see it today, has failed as 
it has brought with it the onslaught of inflation which is threatening a 
Massive extension to the territorial areas of the centralised market 
economies. To stop this, therefore, let us bring into action the checkmating 
measures. I spoke of eventually having the era of mono-currency for the 
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whole world. To reach this stage we need to, have a long period parallel 
run of the national currencies and the world currency. Let us embark 
upon this with the Global. When the time comes, State barriers will surely 
be transcended and protectionism given the go-by. 

(b) Scanning the pages of economic history and thought, one finds 
that a predominant strain has been the efforts of those engaged in trade 
and commerce to have constancy in value in so far as the currencies of 
the trading countries were concerned. This was because they were convinced 
that constancy in exchange rates helped in the development of international 
trade. The imperialist countries were incidentally all trading countries. 
For them, therefore, international trade and fixed exchange rates were all 
important. Indeed, they were so important that an adverse internal 
monetary situation resulting from a favourable fixed exchange rate, 
could as well be ignored by them. The fixity of exchange rates were brought 
about by them by interlocking the rates, which often resulted in the axis 
between the exchange rate of a trading country and its internal interest 
rates, for example, breaking down. Practically all such eventualities, 
the internal situation adjusted to new levels, either upwards or downwards, 
and the interlocked exchange rates remained stable. In fact, as could 
be only expected, the adjustment took place in only the weaker of the 
two trading partners, leaving the stronger partner unchanged both inter- 
nally and: externally, or perhaps, in a still stronger position, in either or 
both ‘of the two fronts. If this happened over a period of time, the emer- 
gence of the advantages and disadvantages were well nigh imperceptible 
to the uninitiated and uninvolved. The tables, however, turned with the 
passage of time, and the Governments of many countries sought popularity 
by endeavouring to keep the internal end of the axis unchanged, rather 
than the external end. It was also that the massiveness of pressures was 
such, that the external end could not be kept stable, and thus commenced 
the era of floating exchange rates. The dialectical process, thereafter, took 
effect, and from the extremes of the fixed exchange rate on one side and 
the floating exchange rate on the other, there emerged the semi-floating 
or managed exchange rate that we see today. But the chances are always 
there for us to relapse to either of the two extremes, since we are, as if, 
not yet out of the woods. Our efforts should, therefore, be to change the 
system by doing away with the direct interlocking of rates of exchange or 
allowing them to float unfettered, for in both cases history has revealed 
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that the results were harmful. Instead, we-could have the system of floating 
rates (but not entirely free) at the State level and a fixed rate at the world 
level vis-a-vis the reserve of the world currency. This is what the Global 
Exchange Standard based on a Gold Reserve seeks to aim at. ` ; 

(c) The necessity of a world currency becomes apparent if it is admitted 
that it is already there in unofficial form, and what is being aimed at in 
this’ presentation is to establish the necessity of giving official recognition 
toit. Inother words, the eurodollar, which is now a world spectacle is 
already there as a world currency, and what is being sought to be achieved 
is to recognise it as such and rename it the Global. The SDR also claims 
world status, but why it cannot be a world currency is endeavoured to 
be established below. | 

The next question can be answered by stating that the SDR 
has not developed into a world currency for it has yet to become a trading 
and an intervention currency whereas the eurocurrency (Global) is 
already there, as if readymade. The Global has all the qualities ofan SDR 
and is also in the currency reserve mix of countries. Because of its corpus 
being already super-massive, the world will, at no stage, suffer from illi- 
quidity. This will not be the case with the SDR, confidence in which 
is likely to lapse step by step with every instalment of its issue. This is the 
apprehension of the Group of Ten. Indeed for its support it will, in all 
likelihood, have to recline on the eurodollar which IMF will eventually 
have to obtain at market rates of interest. Its creation by IMF will make 
its acceptability, perhaps, wane ‘more rapidly. If IMF -obtains support 
at market rates of interest, it will have no option but to lend at somewhat 
higher rates. If this position ensues ultimately, why not. the nations deal 
with eurodollars (Globals) direct at the ruling rates of interest. | 

These are the reasons why the Global has a better claim to be the 
world currency as against-the SDR. This should be realised without delay, 
and the World Bank and -the regional development banks at least along 
with IMF, should be prepared to quote in Globals in due course. 


Inflation and banking | l i 

I will now come to the subject of inflation- and banking. In brief 
it could be said that banks should, under no circumstances, encourage 
inflation by adopting a liberal credit policy or offering higher interest 
rates on deposits. Higher interest rates on deposits call for a hike in the 
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interest rates on advances. This releases inflation unless, as it is happening 
in US under the Federal Reserve dispensation, the hike slackens production 
when recession sets in. Of course the purpose behind the US hike is to make 
the dollar firm, but with it internal recession is inescapable. Besides, on 
the international plane today, because of the facility of immediate inter- 
State transfer of fund, round the clock in certain cases, -investments 
move to States on very short-term basis, mostly for the purpose of arbitrage 
operations and to take advantage of exchange rate adjustments. Such hot 
money investments cause quirks in the money supply, which the banking 
system of a State should at no stage encourage. The other forms of invest- 
ment (stocks, bonds and debentures) resulting from favourable conditions 
in the exchange rate, interest rate, tax structure and other terms and 
covenants of the investment and credit, like period and amount of the 
loan and margin percentage, are legitimate areas of interest of banks, 
but here also if the inflows result in inflation, the central banking authority 
must operate the controls by lowering the interest rate, reducing converti- 
bility, raising the monetary and bank reserves as also the borrower’s margins, 
and finally by restricting the investment of converted money in local 
property, goods and services. It is true that inflation, in the initial stages, 
helps to increase bank deposits, as is presently happening in this country, 
but banks should always keep in mind that if they assist in accelerating 
inflation, the stages of stagflation and then recession and finally depression 
will come rapidly, and at these stages no deposits would be forthcoming 
because of the loss of value of currency. 

Theretore, at the initial stage itself, banks and particularly the central 
banking authority, should subordinate the profit factor to the objective 
of curbing inflation and resort to credit curbs both quantitatively as well 
as with the interest rate lever, as is presently being done in US and India. 
Credit curbs at the borrowers’ level are also necessary. Steps have been 
taken in this direction in India with the help of the Selective Credit Controls 
and the Tandon Committee norms, now modified somewhat by the Chore 
Committee. However, in addition to this, my submission is that the banks 
should insist on cost control by borrowing companies so that reduction 
of credit can also be brought about with its assistance. 


General 
I have only one more submission to make before I close. It is 
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that the subjects of inflation and employment, including self-employment, 
are so important to society today that no individual can afford to remain 
oblivious to them. An individual can afford to remain “‘apolitical” (except 
where the security of his country is involved), but he must know, in some 
form at least, the causes of inflation, and the resulting dwindling oppor- 
tunities of employment, as well as ‘their remedies. Political subjects of 
perhaps lesser consequence take up some of the time of the legislatures 
and political parties as also the debating clubs and societies, but these 
subjects are hardly discussed. The time has come to change thé trend. 
These subjects, namely inflation and employment, despite their so called 
abstruseness and technicalities, must become the common man’s subject 
for discussion, not only in legislatures and political parties, but also in 
universities and colleges, clubs and associations and even in village gather- 
ings in the evening. That way alone the international forums will generate 
discussions on this subject from all possible angles. 

The result would be that both nationally and internationally 
the constant endeavours of all would be to keep on the correct path so 
far as inflation and employment are concerned. The Governments of 
countries should, therefore, as a first step make the topic a common 
man’s subject, help in the establishment of clubs and societies to discuss 
and debate on it and suggest remedies for improvement. 
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